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Hawaii. BeasUy: Braunholtz. 

Joseph Banks’ Feecher Cape from Hawaii. By H. G. and fi- J. Bravnhoitz. 

The c&pe itself meaauree aizt 7 *two inches round the base, and is twenty-five uiehes in 4 
depth, thus falling into the Intenn^iste eerlee wherein the ba^*line measuremeat is that of I 
a full-sized cloak, whilst the shallow depth is that of a cape. The ground work is of red ^wi feathers 
{VeMiaria coccinea) whilst the pattern and hordar arc of yellow Oo {Acndocerau The maux 

body of the foundation is somewhat coarse, but the aii-inch border is of finer meshed work. The 
general condition is good, but the colours, particularly the yellow, are somewhat faded. 

This cloak came to the Cranmore Museum horn Mr. R. K. A. Oreen. The grandfather of 
Mr. Green was R. K. A. Durham (died ISiii) private secretary to Sir Joseph Banks (died 1S20}, whose 
son was named Joseph Banks Durham after his patron, and it may be noted that, preserved with the 
cape, are ori^nal letters from Banks. The connection, therefore, with Banks is fully established. 

Unfortunately one c&inot connect this cape definitely with either of Cook's voyages, or those 
made subseqaently, such as Portlock, Hears, or Vancouver. It would, however, be safe to presume 
that Banks maintained his friendship with bis old shipmatee of the first voy^ (T76d), and, as a man 
of science, doubtless took an active intereet in all the later voyages, and must therefore have been on 
friendly terms with many of the officers. When, and from whom, Banks actually received this cloak 
will never be ascertained definitely. H. 0. BEASLEY. 

In Ifidd and 190$, W. T. Brigham published a detailed illustrated account and list of all the 
Hawaiian feather cloaks and capes (called Ahuula) known to him at that date,^ numbering 110 in all. 
Since then a number of additional cloaks have been published from time to tirae.^ as they became 
known, so that our published inventory of eztant spemmena is probably very nearly complete. This 
fact gives special point to the publication of the present specimen (Plate A), hitherto unrecorded, 
apart from ^e interesting historical information accompanying it, and the axcellont state of preserva¬ 
tion in which it remains to-day. 

It is hardly necessary to go into technological details about the manufacture of these cloaks, 
since they are well known to museums and collectors and have been fully desenbed in Brigham's work. 

But for the benefit of those to whom the Bishop Museum Memoirs are not readily aocesmble, 
the following few note® may not be without interest, Tbe names of the birds from which the featiiers 
were taken have already been mentioned. They were frequently captured alive, with the help of 
birdlime, nets or snares, and released after the desired feathers had been plucked. It is a popular 

* Afem. of BvnM Bauahi SUAop Utmum. Vol. I. 1699-1903. Hcatiulu- No. 1; " BcKoaMfi 

Work." W. T. Brigham. 1899. Ko. 5 : Addi/iOTial KoM on Fealhm' Work." W. T. 1903. 

* E.g.. Tho afunum JovncK PMadtipkia. VoL XIV. 1983. '* Two JRawoUan FaaAtr Oormonu. Ahtoula." 
H. D. Eall. With colour pistes I and IZ. 
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delunon th&tthe Co bird bad only tiro j'ollow feathers; aatually they form axillary tuite, eaeb of wbieli 
oonCains from 16 to 20 foot hors. 

The (ieatherfi are atlacbed to a net (mm) of ofoni, the twined fibre of ToitchardM loti/olto, a species 
of nettle cultivatod for the purpose, tbe bark of which was soaked and acraped, A netting needle 
was oaed, Tlio feathers were attached to the net by a finer thread of the same material, the quid 
being bent double and each part botincl on separately. The use of cotton thread is a sure sign of 
modemity. 

Those AhwJa were only worn by chioft and persons of high rank, the size of the cloak or oape 
being proportionate to the dignity of the wearer. The larger apedmena mxist have been very heavy 
and hot in a tropical climato, but they wero worn witliout any underclothing, even the normal w^t* 
cloth (or nudo) being omitted. 

Our first account of these cloaks was givon by Captain King” in his deaoripdon of Captain Cook's 
third voyage, when be (liscoveretl the Hawaiian group In Januaiy, )?78. 

There aia 26 Ahiufa in the Britisli Musoum, presumably the largest existing ooUeetion. They 
include six splendid speotmena dopositnl on loan by King Edward Vll in 1903; the two largest 
of these wore brought ovn' to England in 1824 by ill.fated King Kamehameha II and 

his wife Xamamalu, both of whom died in l/utdon in the same year, H. J. BKAUNHOLTZ. 


Natal i Fire«Wa1king. Sayee. 

An Indian Fira*Wall<in| Caremony In Natal. By B. V. Sayes. 

Z Authropologista wlio aro eapcoially intorested in Africa appear to have given almost the 
whole of tholr attention to what may bo called tlie African races—Bushman. Bantu, eto.—and 
to tbe problsma connected with thoii contact with European Inmigrante, Those who have given 
special study to tbe Indian peoples have sought tbeir field in India. There is in consequence a large 
body of Indian colonists settled along tlio whole of the oaatem side of Afhoa who have roceivefl very 
little scientific attention, in iplte of the foot that some Indian contacts with Africa were oetablislied 
many oenturiee ago. In Natal the beginning of the pieeent Indian colony dates back only to 1860. 
Nevertheless it has a mimerleal importance almost equal to that of the European element. Acoording 
to the census report of 1921 the Indians numitered over 140,000, Here are opportunitiee to study 
the processae of culture change, but hitherto little appears to have been done, 

In 1926 1 WSJ in Tietermaritoburg, and noticed a stir among tbe Indian population. On 
making onqulrlee I was told that tliore was about to be held some sort of eeromony, which I decided 
to attend, Apart from tho Indians thsmeelvce the only epectatora consisted of about half a dosen 
Europeans ood a few na^vea. who appooierl to havs bew attracted by more curiosity, as to a groat 
extent I was myeoli. It waa only after the ceremony had began that I realized it was something 
worthy of a serious study. My notes wore therefore very incomplete. When I ag^ visitod Pieter* 
moritaburg in 1929 1 tried to obtain furthor information. Though it was not possible to see another 
performance of the ceremony. I waa able to get into touch wl(^ prominent momben of tbe Indian 
community, and with individuals who had taken part in the fire-walking. From theee I recMved 
much oourtsoy and willing attempts to give me the information I required. Tbe aooount which, is 
given here is obviously still iocompleto, but I have felt that it contains sufficient information to be 
worth while recording, if only in the hope that it may stimulate furtbor enquiriee. 

PaHtdpanls.—Any Hindus may teke part in the ceremony. Some came for the purpose from 
East London. It is probable, however, that they wore all of South Indian origin, They were people 
who bad made a vow to walk through Che pit during some sickness or miafortune, or whose parents 
had made such a vow on their behalf, the vewa of tbe father or mother being con^dered as binding 
on the children. Childless women might also participate, but nowadays only to a limited extent. 
Theee women are no longer allowed to walk ovk the ashes for fear test tbeir clothing should catch 
fire; as is the oase also with children, they only proceed around tbe pit. In 1929 Europeans 
tods port in tbe fire-walking under the guidance, so it was said, of a spirit called Father Mazoon. 

Tim and Floce.—Tho ceremony appears to be performed at three places in Natal. PieCer- 
mahtzborg is the principal centre. Here the ceremony bos been performed during tbe last thirty 
* Journal oj CajMin King. Coak'i ?oyagu. Vcl. Ill, p. 13S. 
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ye&TB. It is held in this city on Good Friday. A performance is also held near the coast at Umirilo, 
in the {month of Thfupooflam (February), and at darewood, where, I whs told, it beroinea 
almost more of a social gatherli^. At Isipingo and Mount Edgccomb wicrlficen are made to 
Kali, but no fire-walking takes place, though tliere was >w.me intention to introduce it at the latter 
place. 

It wa« aaid that the advaneod movsraont among the Tiuiianfl frowns upon the ceremony, because 
of the undesirable effect which it is supposed that it may have upon Buio))oaQ opinion. 

ij , A. ■ ^ ^he following not^ deal with tho ceremony na it is 

y / perfomjtti at Pietormariltbiug 

Tho low-lying part* of 5ie city are occupied by the 
Indian community, partly 1>ccau)40 they arc not favoured 
os building wtee by Furopeuns on account of the cold air 
and fog which collect Ijere on winter iiights, uml partly 
liccnuM of the uHuvial depusita on v hich the Indians have 
their market gur<iens. Here are>utiu\teil two temides, side 
by side. Oite is dodluiited to Miiriumin.^ the equivalent of 
tlko nortlioni Keli, a gorhlcxH of prusperity and fertility. 
ItH door faces eastward, and It opciis directly on to the 
firc-pit, os hi Hhuwn in Fig. 1. The sccoitd tem]ilo is timt 
of iSooliramonie. the gcKl <jf fcitiliiy niid piospenty; it 
appears to have no connection with the ceruiuoiiy. Near 
tho toinpios is n ' syrjnga' tree, which has been adopted 
as the local mpiivalont of tho * iiccin ’ treo of Iixdia. It 
appears to ho J/sfia . Isedarac^. In tho curly spring it 
produces sweet snif'lling flowers, ntauvo or laven<ler. 

Near the Muriomin U'lnplc is the ^t, about a fcx>t 
deep. Tho Amali A, is filled with cow's milk, or witii 
milk uiid water. The milk is given by childlose women, 
or by ix'ojdu who have liccn sick, M\d ha\‘o vowod the 
milk, liliicli perNoti biings from two to throe galions, 
Tho nmiii pit, U. contains the uhIum, and tho mnall one, 
C, is filled with turmeric water to clisrn tind purify the foot 
of the Hre-walkcrs when they arrive from the river, and 
immctliuCcly bcfuiu thoy step into tho hot ashes. 

Tfut TcT>i2^1r. —The piopamtion for tho fire-walking 
lusts toil days. At its commcnceinciit a flag, on which a 
Uttle turmeric water has liccii aprinklod, is flown from a 
tall polo inserted into n stone pedestal io front uf tlie 
temple. The flag is about two foot wide and long enough 
to bo coiled aroim<l tho v hole length of the pole. At the 
end which is fastened to the top of tlie pole is a painting of a bird ‘ resembling u game cook, with 
B spray of flowers in its beak. £veiy ^'ear a new fUg hoe to be used. 

Inside tbo temple, in what wxiuld be the ponjtion of the principal altar In some Christian 
churches, is a figure of tho god<loss, Mariamin, whicli has been brought from India. Thu face looked 
os though it bad been smeared with blcKxl, but tiibi appearance was due to crimw>R paint. Tho goddess 
carried a silver bird like a parrot ou the left wTlst; In her right Imnd sho held a trident; and over her 
beed was the figure of a cobra. In this main alirino was a primitive lamp, conalaling of a flat open 
diah containing castor oil in which a cotton wick was burning. 

An image sfEuilar to the first stood in a email chapel to the left. This one is somewliat smaller 

' ProfoMor HeUson teUs ma tliM tlib neina is prolMbly for hor wrath than los'od for her proteetion. 
a dialMt vareteo of Uariamma. wlio, according to * inquiry m to tho spoclaa of bird incenrtad to be ropro- 
flosting’s ‘ Eccyelopjadie of Religion aiid is seated produced no furtlicr information. Itappearodto 

euphemistieady termed ' motlier,' ba& is more fe«r«d be just any klitd of Utd. (Itiif sev below.— Ra.) 
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aod is t*ken out of tbe tompLe for prooaeaions, wbea it is decorated with yellow calico ^ and yellow 
flowers, chiefly marigolds. It appears to bare been made locally. 

la conaectioa with the ceremony women ofier at the 
temple coconuts, fruit, and incense. The nuta are divided by the pnest. 
One half of each is kept s« an oflohng in the temple, and eTentually 
distributed among the people; the dher half is taken home by the 
women and is eventually eaten. Women also make ofTorings, at least on 
the tenth day, of coconuts, camphor, and a particular variety of Spanish 
lime fruit. The latter fruit is used during tho fire.makmg ceremony, and 
by the devotees after walking over the hot aahes. 

Th^ This lasts for nine days, tbe fire*walking taking 

place on the tenth. During this time the devotees must not eat meat. 
Their diet cousists of vegetables, fruit, and especially milk. Bananas are 
probably the principal food eaten. One of my informants said that he 
lived entirely on milk and bananas, but tho temple ofBuials told me that 
vegotabieu and rice were also permitted. The number of meals to be 
taken appears to be optional, One participant took three meals a day, 
others take only one. 

On all spo^ religicuB days, s.g., Mondays ond ifVjclaya, apcoial pots 
aie used for cooking food. Ko meat is eateu on these days, nor on days 
of full moon or during an eclipse. All food eaten by the ^votees during 
their preparation must he oooked in tbeee special pots. The food must not ^ eaten of? orookoiy; 
banana leaves take the place of plates and dishes. 

During the preparation there must be complete sexual abstinence, and all purity of thought and 
act. According to one lofcrmant, the devotee must not come Into contact with any married people 
unJeee they have just bathed, in which case a marriod person may do certain things, such as cooki^, 
for the devotee. Another denied this, and eaid that a boy'e mother normally looked after him. T!^ 
devotee must sleep on a new mat. If any covering is need at night it must be new. 

The prsparation and the ceremony take ten days. Each day is in tho special olxarge of a caste 
eub'division.* Each sub.division has one day to porform its ceremonies. 

Of the four main caste divirione^Brahmans, Shatryas, Vaisyae, and Sudrae-*^ the foUorring 
sub'divieioiis belong to the Vaisysa, who include merchants, traders, and cultivators. The celebrations 
are performed 
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All tbe devoteee, irrespective of their caste sub.division, attend every _M v 

day's eorvicee. They must have a bath every day. The oeremonlee in ^ 

the temple oonaisC of private prayers in the morning. Every evening, 

between uz and seven o’clock, there la a service at which priest leoturee on tbe fire.walkiog 
and exhorts his hearers to lead a good life. Uuric is provided morning and evening during tbe 
first nine days by a Jong Indian flute or bautbois. 


* Tbe yellow ooloxun^ mattisr used thnugbeui Is 
tuRnarw, vbiob ia ussd m euny. A little is grown 
in tlM MMtal dietrioM of KsW. but most of it is brought 
ftem India. 


* The caatM are aadogamDna, but otherwiM they miz 
mooh mere Ireoly than )a India. Tbe only barnere are 
thoae of religion. The Tiamae o( tbe sub’diviaians are 
printed ea they wen apolt for me by my iniormaata. 
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Tb© pri©et i© not a brahman. At UmbJo be is a patbar, but also praetiaes aa a barrister. One 
of my informanta, whose motiier tongue was Kinduatanee. and who bad never participated in the 
ceremony, said that the man ia charge of the temple and the ceremony is not a regniar priest, and 
asoribed this to the lack of brahmans in Kata!; but one of the participants says the prisat m ^ter* 
maritzburg Uvea at the tempi©, lives on his prieatly emoluments, and has no other occupation. This 
waa eonfimed at the tem^e, though when I visited it tlie second time the priest was away at 
Unbilo or Isipingo. 

Tsnih Day. Nothing is eaten on the final day. About 0 a.m, chUdlesa women, who have 
been prepared in the same way aa the fire-walkers, pass round the temple with frequent prostrations. 
This is done three or seven times in performance of a vow. By the side of cacli female devotee walks 
another woman who pours turmeric water over her. 

Those who intend to take part in the fire-walking go to the toraple early in the momhig. Some 
go the previous evening and ^eep all night in the temple so aa to be sure of waking just before 
sunrise. They then bathe in the temple. Afterwards prayers are said and a cotton thread is tied 
round tlie waist of eooli participant. Just before the fire is Jit in tJie pit a ceremony, consisting of 
prayers and hymns to the goddess, is held. 

At 10 a.m. the firS'ligheing ceremony takes place. It is performed by four zuen, i.9,, the priest, 
the chairman, the seoratary, and the trustee of the temple. Tlie derotoas stand about iruida the pit. 
which os yet contains no brushwood. A cult object, about four foot high and which is illustrated 
in the sketch fig. 8, is placed in the south-east comer of the pic. At it campW is lit with a match. The 
buiTiing camphor is then token to the contra of the pit and brushwood is piled over it. The first fuel 
is merely a handful of ivood, smeared with ghee. It is probably wattle wood (Acacia dccutrtm) 
because this burns quite readily. At the fire lighting a liao fruit Is out into four parts. One part is 
thrown toward the north, one toward the east, one toward tho south, and cue toward the wwt. 

When the fixe has boon lit the intending fire-walkers may each add a few twigs, but this appears 
to be a matter of individual choice. They thoi\ go into the temple where tlie last pntyoni ere uiA for 
aueeess, Tho priest prays sod the kneeling devotees take up tho responses. At the end a hymn ia sung. 
Then all tho dovotcas, both the fire-walkers and the M’cmen. go to the river. There is no definite 
order in this proceasioQ. Wlien they emerge from the temple they keep tho pit on their right hand. 

From the lighting of the firo to the conclusion of tlie firo-wall<ing the music of tho flutes ie 
reinforced by that of small double drume (fig. 3). The striker, A, is flexible and swings frooly so that 
it strikes both ends of the drum, which is gros^^ in the middle with one hand. 

>foanwhilo the fire in tho pit is built up by the general congregation, all the membeis of which 
must have bathed that morning. The fuel is supplied by the congregation and consists of from four 
to eight tous of thorn wood from other speolce of Acacia. This wood Is chosen because its ashes retahi 
beat longer than those of wattle wood, but tho latter wood may be used if thorn is not available. At 
Pleternoriteburg tlisre is no difficulty in obtaining the thorn. It may perhaps be worth mentioning 
that both the w&ttle and the thorn trees have bright )‘ellow flowers in the spring. The fire is kept 
buroixig until the ashes have accumulated to a depth of about nine inches. 

Ai the River. ‘When the proceesiou reochoa the river all tho participants—men, women, and 
children—bathe again. I ha^*o not seen this part of the ceremony, and ray information is contia- 
diotory os to whether the bathers ore naked or not. After the bathing the intending fire-wedkers 
dress in calico, dyed with turmeric. For the sake of complete purity some of the children may hare 
zte clothing beyond 'syrlnga' leaves. If leaves are us^, and this depends on tho will of the 
parents, they must be of the ‘ oyringa' tree. 

Some of the devotees may now have books stuck into their bodies. In some oosee long needles 
may be passed through the teoguo and cheeks.* Tho hooks and needles arc all of pure ulver. and are 
mo^ by a pathar, who keeps a stock of them, which can be used year after year. Thoy can only 
be stuck into a person by a patbar, who before doing so prays and sprinkles holy aehes on the 
devotee. He tdso mo ke s a mark witii them on the forehead, just about the anthropometrlo point 

* A oinemategraph film taken in 29t9 sbgxred one man undergoiAg this. Tbs liooks were stuck iate the 
ahoujdon. 
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‘ glftbcUa,’ or along the supracilUry ridge«. allies are obtained £rocD cow*s dimg, and are either 
imported from India oc have been made in the temple. They are also used at normal times ol prater. 

The priest, or leader, carries on hU head a «ickertvork stnicture (fig. 4), which is thickly 
ft covered with dowers, a yellow colour predominating. When ho is ready 

A the other participants rarroimd him. Prayers are said to Mariamin, 

i\\ and the priest pours water over all the fire-widken, each one of whom 

iSiJn is given a small bunoh of ' syringa * leaves. These are oarrled in the 

1 hands in the procession back to the temple, and may be pressed to the 

fsce whilo passing through the pit of ashes, to protect it from the 
/// I \\\ through the ashes without doing this. At 

the river camphor is again burnt, and more fruit offerings are made. 
fR\ r>P^ The fruit is then distributed among tho onlookers and may be Mten at 
/// ' i' \\\ once. 

Ill I \ \ \ ptopio wut at tlie river until word has been sent to them that 

f 1 1 \ the fire is ready. When this has been recMvsd, a proccseion is formed 

and they all walk baek to the temple. The priest leads, followed first 
by the fire-walkers and then by the women. About ^is time some of 
Fio. i. the participants lose oonsoiouinees, and are led by their hiends. This 

may happen to men or women. 

Pfocsisicn of thi Ooddm ■. Four man, bathed and therefore purified, take the image of Mariamin 
from the temple, and move three times round the pit, keeping it on their right hand. Than a goat, 
which I had first seen tethered neai* the nordi.eastem comer d the pit, is taken three rimes rou^ it. 
The goddess is then carried about two hundred yards to meet the procession coming from tlic river. 
When they all mtum the goat is slain as a ssorifioe to Kali {m Mariamin). This takes place about 
three feot from the south-east corner of the pit, and is dono by one stroke of a sugar.cane knife, the 
head being severed from the body. The slayer may belong to any of the sub.castse. In Pieter* 
marittburg it has been done by the same man and his eon for the Iasi thirty years. The colour of 

the goat is immaterial. Its blood 

‘r ^ ouitomary to kill fifteen goats 

jWB % ' ^ ^ j ^ on this occasion, but the number 

infiugnog of tbo »ivHi»d idotb- 


Dn>iAM8 cotaBCTDtg iUfBs laou TBB Fcp A7m vmx.WALsnfia. 
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0tt9 at a time the deTOtoes then followed from oast to west toward tho temple, walking first 
threygh the turmeric water, then through the aj^hoe, and finally through the milk bath. When I 
saw the ceremony most of tho performers appeared to coUapeo aa soon aa they got aoroae. They were 
caught by their friends and carhed into the temple. On recovering consoiousnMa they offer their 
thanks to the goddess. The women and children, who aie Ttowadays not allowed to walk through 
the ashes, circle round the pit and enter the temple. Then there is a general service of prayer to 
the goddess. In the temple tho devotees are allowed to break their fast, arc given bananas, milk, 
and lime*£ruit water. 

FioaUy tho milk from the pit is thrown on to tho ashes. After tho pcrforxnen have changed Into 
ordinary clothes a procession is formed, and the goddess, accompanied by mu^, is taken through a 
few adjacent streets and then bock into tho temple. 

Some people gather a few ashos from the pit. They may bo usod just a^ the holy ashos referred 
to above, and placed on tho foreUoad at prayer timo. I was told that at one they might be 
mixed with water and drunk to cure disease. 

The process of passing through tho ashes appears to have littio or no effect on tho foot. I 
examined some foot half an hour after the ceremony and could aoe no signs of burning, ^me of the 
your^f men were playing football the next day. Sometimea, it was said, a blister or two may be 
received as the result of imporfcct faith or proparation. Immunity from burning is not due to any 
unusual toughness of the skin; some of the participants have been accusComucl to wearing hoots all 
their lives just like ISuropoans. 

Aooording to my informanU, of tho two white men wlio took part in tlie ooremony in 1029 one 
got off with a blister; but tho other, whoso attention was attracted hy some of hla friends in the crowd 
oaliing to him as he was passing through tlio ashes, had to jump out of tho pit. His feet were rather 
badly burned, and he wos oonfined to bed for some time. 11. U. 3AY0E. 

Sudan : Magic. Drlberg. 

Divination by Pabblei. By J. II. j^riberg. 

The system described here is that employed by the Didinga. It li also found among the 0 
Aoholi—but not, I believe, among the LotuUo or other neighbours of tlie Didlnga. Among the U 
AohoU, however, divination by pebble# is confined to profeesionol practitioners, and any desiring to 
know ^e future have to apply to them. Among tbe Didinga anyone may take the omens in this way, 
either for himself or for a friend, and they place implicit r^ance on tbe correctness of tho forecast 
which the pebbles reveal, On one occasion, when 1 was proposing a journey on tbe following morning 
to a disturbed sottlemont, I tltrew the pebbles io tho preecrlbed manner and three sucesesive throws 
signified disaster. I then handed them to a Didinga to throw on my beheif and again the omens 
were os bad os they could be. The men who were to accompany mo were reluctant to do so, nnd 
everyone tried to dissuade me from iny journey. Unfortunately I rofuaod to be diMuade<l, and this 
method of divination received a gratuitous advertisement from the fact that three of my men were 
killed and two wounded. 

This method of divination is oallod by the Didinga Utdio, and to take the omeua Is ruko toOlo. 
Forty*eight pebbles, preferably of quarts (always left conveniently ready by theii owner in a email 
gourd), are counted into twelve groups of four in order to see tliat the fuU number ie there. They 
are then gathered into tho ta*o hands, and the person desiring to divine the future shakos tliem slowjy 
in his hands, murmuring the object of his Inquiry (It must be a specific object) in a liturgical tone. 
For example, " I am going on a journey to*morrow to Lomongoli "^with the implied question "is it 
“on auspicious day and directionf " 

Should the owner of the pebbles prefer to ask another to take the omens on bis behalf, possibly 
from a presentiment that he is going to throw unluckily, be will first bold the pebbles in bis own hand 
to impregnate them with bis persoi^ty, and while murmuring the object of bis inquiry will press his 
hands to his heart artd forehead before passing tbe pebbles over to the other, who will then proceed 
in tbe usual manner. 

The pebblee are thrown up gently into the air two or three times from the open palms in order 
that they may be well mixed and after they have been shaken up is this way they ora caught in tbe 
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loh liAnd, <b f9w being abstracted by tbe right. These are examined, and if they number four or 
a multiple of four, they are returned to the other pebblee and the divination starts again. It must 
be noted that foxir pobblee in the right hand always stops the divination, but if there are fewer pebbles 
tb^ four, they are placed together on tbo ground. If there are more than four, but not a multiple 
of four, the four pebbles or tboir multiple are returned to the left hand, and tho balance, 1, 2 or S, are 
placed together ou the giound. The pebbles are then toaeed up again, and some are abstracted and 
placed on the groimd in a separate group behind their predecessors. This is done again and agiun 
until an even four pebbles in the right hand terminates the divination. The pebbles on the ground, 
arranged in a line of groups, oacli consisting of I, 2 or 3 pebbles, are then attentively examined and 
the omens declaimed according to tlie formation of tbe groups. 

The following examples, in which the numerals stand for the number of pebbles in eaob group, 
will illustrate the method. Interpretation is not at all easy, es with the exception of thi^ee, whit^ 
is a lucky number symbolizing the thi’ee stonee under the oooking pot, the numbers cairy meanings 
wliioh are not constsnt, They appear to vary oooordjDg to the pattern of the throw and according 
to the question which the pebbles have to answer. Any throw, however, ending with three is lucky. 

Example 1.^3,3,3 It will be a good journey and ^ere will be plenty to oat. The interpretation 
of this is, of course, obvious. 

Example 11.—3 men; 1 cattle; 1 cattle; 2 cattle tracks; 3 mon; I stick for driving 
cattle. If you go on your raid, you will be succossful and obtain many cattle. Here tl\e explanation 
depends partly on the 3'e and psjrtly on the pattern taken by tho pebblee. 

Example III.—1 self; 2 womon; 1 acoeptanoe; 3 luck. You will have a suocosKful 
affair without any onpleaaant consequences. 

Example IV.—1 self; 8 women; 1 aoeeptanoe. This is the same as III without the lucky 
S to end with. The meaning is that trouble will corns ol your affair as the woman will ocnoeive 
a child by you. 

Example V.— 2 cattle tracks; 3 mon; 1 stick for driving cattle; 3 vary many cattle; 
I, 1. 1, 1 cattle dung indicating large herds; 3 man; 2 conquered enemy. Forotells a very 
cuoeeeafu] raid. The general pattern ^ the pebbles is largely responsible for the interpretation. 

Example VI.—3, 9 the enemy whom you are raiding are in good order--they have the lucky 
number; 1 enemy spean; 1 enemy spears; 2 your comradw holding their hands to their mouths 
in sorrow; 8,1, 2 our men defeated and retiring in disorder (had the 3 falleit last, the interpretation 
would have been vary different). An unsuoceeaful raid ie predicted. 

Example VIL—8 male uimals; 1 spear; 8 male animals; 1 spear; 2 female animals; 

2 female aiiumalB; 1 knife for aHnning. Very good hunting. You ^l drst kill mole animals 
and later in the day several females. 

Example VJTI.—I teeth of lion; I teeth of lion; 3 man killed by Uoa (8 bare symbolizee the 
fimarolms^. being cooked); 1 man who kills lion; 2 men; 2 men; 1 men. A disastrous hunt. 
A lion will attack and kill several buotets before it is Itself killed. 

Example IX.—1 neck of giraffe ; 3 men; 1.1,1 backbone of giraffe; 2 men; 1 knife for 
nlfinning . A giraffe will be klUed at the hunt. Thia example beat iilustratee tba graphic interpretation 
of tbe pebbles, depending entirely on the patten of tho completed throw. 

Exampb X.—2 mouth with which you drink; 1 bowl of beer; 2 men; 1 beet; 2 men; 

3 men after a good meal; 1 food. If you go on your joorn^, you will find plenty cd beer and 
food at the end. 

Example XI.—1 bull; 1 bull; 3 cattle; 1 stick for drinng; 2 cattle tracks; 3 men; 
1,1,1,1 cattle duog; 3 men; 2 men; 1 stick for driving. A very successful raid with much 
boo^. Compare Example V. 

Example XII.—1,1,1 open and empty country; 8, 3, 8 oui men. An unsucoeesful raid. We 
ahall go a long way and find nothing. 

Example XHI.—2 siok man who will die; 1, 1, 1, 1 sioknees (representing panting breath); 
3 fire at which the sick man site; 2 men watching him. The man on whose behaU the inquiry is 
made will shortly die. 
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Bsample XIV.—3 men; 2 bowln of food; 1, 1 men ea^ting ; 2 men; 3 more mep> in 
luoJcy order. A good joumoy ojid plenty of food. 

Note 1.—An nnalagous, but diferent, aystem of divination ia found among the Akamba. 

Ka£i, 192S, 137. It is woith noting, howovor. that among the Akamka also the number S is 
Inoky and for the same reneon oe is given by the BuJinga. A pebble game of the Uangbetu is 
deecribed by Mr. F. T. L. Putnam in Mair, 1930. 39, but the only relevance tliat it appears to have 
in connection vith the Didinga system of divination is that a 4 or a multiple of 4 always cloaee the play. 

Note 2.^The X)idioga also have a pebble game called Dat eih dae (give sheep, give goat). 
It is intereatJng as it gives evidence of a rudimentary mathematical ability. Preeujnably every 
Bidinga knows vhat the result will be as the two players respectively wagar a hypothetical goat or 
a hypothetical sheep, and none oxoept small ohitdren is ever surprised at the result. It is really 
a methcxl of teaching children a mathematical law, rather than a game. Forty*eiglit pebbles (not 
the pebbles which are used for divination) are employed and each player takes 24, muttering doe etA 
or dae fcAoil. They are then laid out in parallel columns two at a time, making 12 groups of 4 pebbles 
each. One of the players takes into hU hand a single pebble from tlie twelfth group and the other 
picks up the remaining three pebbles. They then pick up the pebbles from the beginning, taking 
two at a time in turn, till all the pebbles have been picked up. Each player lays his pebbles down in 
fours, and the one who took up a single pebble finds tliat he has three left over, while the one who 
took up three pebbles finds one left over. All except ehildron who have not been taught know what 
the explanation is. A similar game occurs among the Kusr. C/. ‘ bluer Customs and Folklore.’ by 
Rey Huffman, p. 66. J. H. DltlBERG. 


Cameroons : Ethnology. Powell-Cotcon. 

Note on the Native Custom of Cerrylni Scenes in the Mouch. collected Feb.*Merch, m2, FrenehCimereons. 
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The women of the Kaka tribe 1 
inhabitltig the forest country south of T 
Ben (4'22 K. lat. 14*20 B. Ion.) on the 
Boftoua^Batourl motor road, la the French 
Cameroons. have the habit of carrying amali 
stones under the tongue. 

Out of fifteen sots of ‘ stones ’ which I 
collected the number varied from 3 to 6, 
but was usually four. They are celled 
'Talembe Etanou’ in the Kaka language. 

Some are pieces of green or white glw 
bottles, otbera ciystals, pebbles, or lumps 
of resin, and vary in size from No. 7, 
11 X 8 X 3 cm. to No. 848.23 x 21 X 9 cm,, 
whUe the ‘ set' will 'weigh from t dr. 10 gre. 
to 6 dr. I gr. 

The girls begin carrying them at quite 
an early age, and only remove them at night. 

The reason they give for the oustomisto 
ensure fruitfulness. Women who aro good 
friends exchange stonee with one another 
as a greeting. 

In old age they divide the stones among 
their female children, or if they have none, 
then amongst their nearest female relatives. 
At death same scheme of division is 
followed. 
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The stones often hare sharp edges and angtee, sod strike one m being zoost uncomfortable to 
rotein imcler the tongue. P. H. G, POWELL-COTTON. 



Borneo: Technology. 

A K«lsblt fiaikst. By J. 0. Swc^ftu, 

5 The baakete illustrated ere made by EelabiU, a 
little'known tribe in Sarevek, who are aseumed 
to be the eoutberomcet rapresentatiTee of the 
Mumts in Borneo. They are in an unusual technique 
vhioh hu not been f ou^ elsewhere in Sarawak, and 
it would be of great interest to know from when it 
was derived. 

The meaenraments of the basket in fig. 1 are: 
Total height, 12 likohee; height to shoulder, 7 inohes; 
diameter at bottom, 19 isohea; diameter at neck, 
C inches; dicuniferenoe of body*work, 40 inches; 
circumference of neok, 19 Inches. The bottom 
oonaists of 19, the sides of 24 and the shoulder 
to the top, of 21 rings. 

^e whole basket appoaie to ooaslat of one piece 
of rotan over 160 feet in length (native workers have 
pointed out to mo that any beeket.maker is an 


Swayne. 


adept at biding joins and this may consist of 
more than one piece; however, there is no 
external evidence of this and it would, I think, 
be easier to work one piece than several). 

As I have seen finished specimens only, 
the manufacture is conjectured. All the 
material is of prepared rotan (roian wga}. 
The body*work is of rotan from which the out* 
aide akin has been soraped; the uprights are of 
split rotan and the binding wefts made from 
the hard airin. Presumably the material is 
first given a prolonged eoaki^ in water as this 
would make it more pliable. The ringa are 
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then bent to form the body; it is possible that they are held in place by string, vbicli is subsequently 
remored, as is done in other forms of basketry. IVo split rotana cross each other at right angles 
at the bottom and form the four main uprights, four more are added from the third ring and eight 
from the eerenth, presumably to prevent an awkward lump on the bottom; ae it is, the basket stands 
perfectly lerel. These uprights x>aes o^er the top and are continued inside; the juncture is inTislble. 

A single weft of rotan Rkin le then worked up each upright, first bting knotted on to a ring and then 
looped round an inner and outer upright. At the top these wefts ere finished oS in a figure of sight 
over the two top rings. A close fitting cover, three inches in depth, is mode in the same way. A h andle 
of ufisplit roton passes through two loops at the bottom and two on one aide and three on the other. 
This mokes it convenient for carrying in the hand or hanging up in tlie house. The whole is coloured 
a dark brown by smoking over a fire; that this was done after the basket was finished is evident by 
the natural colour showing whore a knot hse slipped. 

Mr. Andreini, of the Sarawak Civil Service, whom 1 have to thank for bruigjng back these baskets 
from the Boram river, informs me that the loool name is Medong and that they uo commonly used 
for oorryiog light articles, vegetables and jungle fruits. Pig. 2 is a slightly tr^er bosket with holes 
cut at top and bottom to adapt it for a han*coop. Both baskets ore now in tlie Sarawak Museum. 

J. C. 6WAYKB. . 



Sudan: Technology. Crowfoot 

PaC Hahlng Donfcla Province, Sudan. ByJ. W. Cf^foot, F.S.A. 

At Nawi, near Khondok, two techniques were seen, one purely by hand, the other with fi 
the use of a primitive wheel. " 

The hand technique woe employed for 
making pots with spouts and hondlea 
(ibriiU) (SM fig. 1). 

Clay. This consisted ^ clay from the 
neighbourhood, ^ limestone and | 

pounded potsherds ground on a quern. It 
was mixed the night before. This mixture 
woe used for the whole of the pot except 
the bottom in which no clay was us^ 
because it might be exposed to fire. 

Preceu. A hollowed stone was used os 
a support {sanad) and the clay flattened on 
the stone. The potter then took on old 
disk>ahaped potsherd (the galit). laid the 
oJay on the disk, which rests on the stone, 
and turned up the edge. He then applied 
a largo ooil composed of the whole mixture 
and worked this up with his fingors, u’hioh 
he dipped coixtmuoUy in a gourd full of 
pounded pot dust. He finished half the 
body of the pot in fifteen minutes, then 
smoked it with a reed and set aside to 
dry. The time it takes to dry variee, 
naturally. When dry he added a second 
coil, and so on tmtil the whole woe shaped 
like a boherw ball without any opening. 

He smoothed this all over with a splinter 
of split reed. Time taken: ten minutes. 

Then he added the pattern, produced by 

stroking the body of the pot with a Fio. i. aoHoaM ro* CAttan/ m/x. 
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splinter of p&Ioi reed ^und rouad mCh a co&rse thread. Than ha piarcad a hole in the top for 
the neck. 

The neck is shaped saparataly, like a small tuba, pierced with a reed and enlarged with the Imger. 
When it u dry it is set OTer the hde already made in the body of tire pot and firmly fixed rvitb a reed 
still inside. The neck is then smoothed with a smoother and titivated, the reed being removed to let 
tbe fingers work inside and then replaced. Kent ft spout is made solid, the hands being dried with 
powder, end the spout stuck solid on the side of tbe jar. A ball of olay is put on between the spout 
and the neck for ornament. Then the handle is ftdd^ in the same way; at first it is stretched in a 
straight line, tbon brought over above the neok, the base fixed firmly and the top stuck under the 
brim of the neok, small bits being added which extend it half round the neck. The usual smoothing 
operations are performed with a ^Ut reed, then a blob added on top of the handle. Then the spent is 
pierced and finally the leecl is removed from the neok, 

Theee pots take twentydour to thirty hours to dry in the shade, 

The r^ening is done witli a reddish clay calM kair, which is ground on a bellow stone, 
mixed with water and dabbed on to the neck with the finger, and to the other smooth parts. When 
It Is dry eoougli tlie reddened part is polished with a pebble, both at top and bottom. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 
Ordinary Meetings of the fnstitute. 

Lira in the Pranch Congo. Bummeuy qf a CommunicaHcn pmtnUd by Madam OabriilU M. VoMoi, 
2% NovmUf, 1932 (Prepofed by R. C. Johntl^.) 

7 Brazzaville, where ]^. Vassal was stationed as Diieotor of Health, is situated on the Congo, 
at the point where the river broadens out into Stanley Pool. 

The staple food of the Congolese people is manioc. They are underfed and the general mortality 
remains high, and there is a continual danger of famino, acoentimted by the transport diflloultiee. 

Films taken by Dr, Uuraz were shown. They dealt with the beliefs and superstitions of the Sara tribes 
living in the Chad and Ubangi Shari territories. The Sara are a strong, prolific race, oomiog from Bahr 
el Ghasal, and speaking a language resembling the Dor (Bongo) tongue, There are many trlbea, and of 
theao the Sara Bjingb ore wiH known for tl\o mutilation ^ the Upe of their women. The lips are 
stretched out by oiroles of wood. The film showa this operation, which is performed by the betrothedmsn. 

A section of the film dealt with the Hyondo, one of tbe secret eooietiee of the Sara people. The 
Sara believes that be is bom with two souls, one being the ' Kol ’ or evil spirit. The object of the 
Hyondo is to get rid of ' Kol,’ and to this end the Sara goee through a two.year period of initiation 
into tbe society. It is considered impossible for a woman to loee ber ' Kol,’ and, consequently, womeji 
ore never admitted to the Hyoudo eociety. 

Flagellatbn is distasteful to ' Ko!/ ^ tbe film shows two men lashing eaoh other furiously end 
in deadly earnest, while the onlookers eeem more than a little Skmuaed. The evil spirit is often equated 
with some anlmsl, end the men, in order to obtain deliverance, dreae themselvee in a disguise that 
resembles tbe particular form tbeir ‘ Kol' is taking. They walk In a crouching manner and are led 
by one of the old Hyendos. Special dances, such as Lion, Monkey, Hyena and Bird danoea, are per* 
formed. * Kol ’ is blamed for causing deaths in tbe village, and in one most interesting section of riie 
film was shown a Sara woman who bad died in childbed, surrounded by mourners. The women 
beat themselves and dash themselves violently on the ground in order to punish ’ Kol.’ 

Before marriage, San girls are subjected to a mutilation (cUtoiidectomy), and tbe film showed an 
old woman periorming this operation with a triangular koife. 

A long section of tbe film dealt with the tattooing and the fonns of loiD Coveriugs mot with in 
these parts. In the tattooing, the patterns are formed by raised oioatrizatlon, parallel linee, undulating 
lines, losengee and star-shaped de^ns bdng beautifully worked on the cheeU, chest, ebouldere, arms 
and baoks, whilst some examples of very complicated tattooing round the navel were also represented. 
The loin.ooveTugs varied from a few giiafie hairs and strings, with or without beads, to an elaborate 
covering called the * Ool,’ in the shape of a phallus. Tbe ’ Gol ’ is made of vegetable fibres, bound 
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round vith thin strings, and is shaped in a coire that axaetiy fits the lino from anus to vagina, covering 
both orificse, and then protnidea some four or six mcbes forward. 17^ is kept in position by a kind of 
network called tho ' Gogna/ and by this strange means the Sara Yamodo wom«i say that they shut 
the doors of their bodies to ‘ KoT.' 

It is the first time tiiat many of these things bava been seen by a white man. and the is a most 
curious and interesting document. 

The Diversify of Culture In Helaneela. Simniarv </ a OosmswiotfioA W. 0. Irens, LiU.D. 
a Dtcmher. 1938. 

The parts of Melanesia nnder ooDsderation, vis., the Dorthem Ifew Hebrides, Banks, Q 
eon them and central Solomon Islands, may be taken as forming a cultural unit. The culture 0 
in this area shows clear traces of foreign admixtoie, and cannot be regarded as primitive or pure. 
Many of the terms used to deecribe ‘ soul * or * spirit ’ or * shadow ’ or * xefiected image ’ arc derived 
from Indonesian or Tagalog or Malagasy words meaning * aoul ot spirit/ ' soul or shadow/ ‘ ancestor/ 
' incantation/ ' supplicatioo ’; whUa some of the words for ' breath ' or ‘ life * are also Indonesian. 

On San Cristoral there is evidence of the presence of the Inchmesian idea of ' souhaubstance/ 
and, InferenUaUy. this is tane also of other parts. Hots, with San Crist oval, baa beliefs with regard 
to * Bouhsabstence * being is objocte, while on San Gristoval man ie said to have two souls. The 
oocuirence of ideas of' eoul'Subetance.’ and of the dnaiity of the aoul, shows that Melanesian culture 
cannot be r^arded as primitive. 

In parts of the Solomons there are dual homee of the dead, the newer home being given the 
premier place as being the centre of an mtroduced culture. Three places in the Solomoiu speak of a 
* ship of the dead * cairying souls to the newer home of tho deed. 

The worship of the native peoples in Melanesia is eoncemed with (a) ghosts, (6) spirits, i.e.. beings 
not coDsidered to have once bem men. Also in tbe Solomona there is a worship of sharks and snakes, 
incamatjonj of ancestors or of ^ spirits.’ together wHh a worship of ' npirite' connected with tho 
bonitO'fUhing. Iho 'epiriu* of tbe Banke Islands may well bo immigrants who introducod tho 
soda] club, the tukwt, or the secret eodoty, ibe iamcie, while the * iplnts ' of the Solomons may be 
immigranu who introduced the bonito<fishing and tbe cult of ilie frigete*bird. Tho original worship 
of * ghosts ’ hss been overUkl or added to by culte introduced from witboot, or. by the worship of 
thoao who introduced outstanding feature# of the local euiturts. 

It is doubtful if mono is of Melanesian origia. Its main asaoeiation there ia with persons rather 
than with objects, and only in the Mota area is thers a definite connection between mana and objects, 
though it ii held on San Cristoval that spiritual or psychic pow e r may rtakle in objects. Ono is 
to tbinJc that sum is rather comcied with the Indonesian idea of * Boul«aobs^cc/ or with 
psychic powers. Tbe word nana ia probably cooncoted with Javanese wincag, power, powerful, 
minanff, to overcome. 

Evidence of migraCioo into Melanesia is provided (s) indirectly, by such cultural elementa as 
(!) tbe secret aocietiee, (2) the social chib of the (g) tbe patrilin^ character of tbe culture 

of hlaia and Ulawa; (6) directly, by traditkme of inunigTotion into Mala; (c) by tho large 
number of Indonesian words in tbe languages, by grammaticaj suniiarities with IndoMsia, and by 
the pr t aenoe of Indonesian terms for ibe religions ideas of the peoples as weU as for the relationship 
terms wbicb are used. 

Human Biology. pe r eeoe who have OTaminiirf any of tho evidence 

Evi^snee of Han's Kinehlp with the frlfnates. agree that man is both an animal and a prunate. 
Diaensston opened Dr. SoUy Zvekfnrtan : $xtd in opening thk diecossioa 1 do not therefore 

23 Novmbrr, 1932. Q propoee to waste time ccoadering the already* 

PrMs of i^.S.ZuGkermon't Opening Stna/ls. ** establi^ied xsorphologieal proofs of man's kinship 
Jt is poasiblo that some raiglrt uaderstaod from arith the other members of tbe Order primates, the 
the title given to this afternoons man monkeys and apes. What 1 propoee to cic instead 

is not one of ^ primates. I am surs that su^ in is to conatdec facts from tike fields of pbysiolo^ 
implication was far from tbe of those who and bebaviov which bear cn tbe question of tho 

arranged this roeeting. AJi aoentifiesUy trained clssnficaiioa and phylogeny of this groijp of 
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Mne« this ovidenes is not as s rulo traated 
ifi discuasions eueli as that of this ftft^raoon. Before 
doing so, however, I want to review the ]>reeerit 
portion of our idoas on tho olassl6catioft of the 
pnmat43S, particularly of man. to see if oiirront 
views Oh this question provide an efRcient frame 
into which to fit the evidopoe presented hy studies 
of^iysiology and behaviour. 

The indivkiuala which make up an Order of 
animals must posaesa oertain ad^itrsTy charactore 
which define the Order, and they are cisasified into 
Sub* orders, FamiUre, Genera and Species aeoordiug 
to the totality of the similaritiso dissimilarities 
of the taxonomie oharaotere they present for 
exaraiaation. Althoush these owroctore may 
beoume weiglttcd after uey have been systeraatioally 
aitd rationally applied in no apeoial 

diagnostio virtue can bo clairood on a priori ATOunda 
for any one of them. Classification forms the basis 
of phylogenatia speculation, and the more exactly 
it has bem carried out (in other words, the greater 
the number of taxonomic ohaceoters that have been 
ooiuidcrod) the more likoly will there be unanimity 
about the views which students holfi regarding the 
evolution of the forms olassiflsd together. But sinoa 
the rules of olassifioaUon are largely arbitrary and 
empirical (Mpecially in tho creation of mere and 
•pcciee), aranle scope is provided for phylogenetic 
arguroont. Moreover, the difficulty of tracing the 
details of phylogeny is greatly increasKl by tho 
poesibility that convergent or parallel evolution nay 
have taken place among morphologically elmllar 
forme. 

If the ideal were poaiible, our ideas on the 
ovolution of tho primates should emanate a 
sound and unanimously aooeptod claaiifioation. 
Vn^ntuoaUly, there Is no such thing. The oltssical 
definition (laid down by St. George Uivart In 187d) 
of the gharacten whioh should be posecesed by the 
mec^rs of the Order is regarded by many workera 
as unMtisfectory. Indeed, it is so wide that some 
authoriUes demand the oxolusion of the I^emurs 
iVom the group, whUe cthoce again aunest the 
inclu^on of the Usnotyphla. The claasifi^tion ii 
chaotic in another ceei^. Honkoys and a^ are 
usually treated by soologiste, man by physical 
aathropologista. Baoh of theee atudenta has his 
own methods, and usually neither ia fully aware of 
the other's octlvitlce. TIm physical anthropologist, 
with hie studiea rnainly corifiaed to the o3te fhwy 
of ^omintdm, ptobebly regards the differoacea 
between the types he inveetigstea oa being £ir more 
significant than they might appear to the soologioal 
systematiat. The genera ipeoiee of the 

Sonmidiw are thus not oeoeasorily equivalent in 
thear differentiation to those, for osampU, of the 
Famiiy CorcopitJuMa (monk^^ and baboons). Sut 
even within the Feiruly Hominida one meets 
serious inconsistaneite in cloasification, since to*day 
we accept a scheme of olaaiiflcaUoa in whioh int«^ 
speoifio diffecenesa, perhaps even the range of 
mirSi*speoifio voiiobiliCy, may be greater than 


intergenorio differences. Such inconalstcnciea can 
bo put down to a variety of rcesona. Among them 
may be notiood the dURcuIciee raised by antnropo* 
morphic bias, and the fact that the first human 
remains which clearly did not belong to tho speolee 
R. oapiom, wore found and describe at a time 
when human evolu^on was being hotly denied. 
There was no more logical baais for rrofossor King's 
creation in 1864 of a new spooiM of Homo for 
reception of the Neanderthal ekulbcap, tlion there 
was for the creation of a new genus u Hominii 0 . 
So far as he was eonoemsd, it was largely on 
arbitrary choice. 

When ooa studiea on the one hand the differenece 
between Uodem man and Neaoderthel man, and 
those between SinafuMopuo and PiiftocatuHropu* 
on the other, it toon becomM plain that the first two 
types arc differentiated from each other at least as 
much es ore the second two. This is not iodioated 
by the present ciaasifioation of Foeeil men, which 
^o fella to show that perhaps all orohaio human 
skulls oro more closely related to one another than 
they ore to modorn man. To claeeify some as 
species of Jtfemo and othere as soparate genara is 
therefore iirational. True reLatiohebips would 
almost certainly ba better expreeeed by definitely 
abandoning the existing olaeaifloation, and by 
dividing we Family nominidco into two eub* 
fsmiliee, tho PckesnJwcptdcs, oompneing such forms 
as Pekin and Neanderthal man, and the Noanthro- 
p1da» consisting of types like Uodem Uan and 
men of the Upper ?ali»olithlc.* Having defined as 
exactly as possible the amount of dAerentlation 
noceasftiy to establish generio or spocifio distinction 
among iho Hominida, ^ known fossil human forms 
could then bs arranged in these two irub*fanuliss. 

The sub* division of the Primates Into groups 
(s.^., Lsmucs, New World Monkeys, Apes) is a 
matter depending primarily on a consideration of 
auperfioial feotors like gwgraphioal distribution, 
oxtemal appearance, and tee^. Fundamental ideas 
as to relationships also emerge from this superfioial 
olassifieatiOD, but detuled anatomical comparisoa is 
required to reveal the existenoe of more precise 
relationships. It is, however, doubtful whether auoh 
comparison oould, with any scientifio certainty, 
point to man's cloeeet relative among the apes. The 
question may be exemined from tM physiological 
and psychoiogioal pointa of view. Definable 
choractsie from these fields of study can be used 
for taxonomic puipoess side by side with those from 
the field of morphology. 

Physiological obaraotors (for example, the 
mechanisms of reproduction and the oharactere of 
the blood) and behaviour patterns (for instance, 
nuiting behaviour) ore differentiated among the 

e tse in eooordonoe with the aub*groups of the 
defined morphologically. Thus a typing 
menstrual cycle is oharactaristio of ^paiently only 
the Old World primates. Again, spcolfiesdly the 
samo iso-agglutinogens ore found only in the 
anthropoid group, i.e., in man and the ^es. In 


^ Sm Zockctmsn, 8., 'Eugenics Review,* Jenuary, 1983. 
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the Btud^ ef the differentiation of pbyaio- akoIaCene should bo baaed on a eorapariaon of their 
iOgiou and behavioiuAl oharacterehelpa to defines the morphologieal chAracteia only and without regard 
broader relatiooehipc of the primates,* and from the to any other eoneidermtiona, ^hia would b© contrar>* 
point of view of thie evidence there eoeme no reaaon to tho practieo of physical anthropologiaU, who have 
to doubt that man evolved together with the apea always sttsohed groat importaneo to the relative 
* common atooh. dating of the fintU. Ho aleo diaogn«l with the 

Xbe phyeinlogieal evidence leema to eiiggeet that suggeetion that all oharacton should bo (pven equal 
oinng and gibbon them he la weight in clawilfleation. Thia haa aomeUmoe boon 
uke the AiVican ^>ea, a ooncliuion contrary to the clone owing to the fact that thort* is ae yet ineiifficient 
Mual interpretation of the moiphologioaJ evidence, evidence to grade them in any exact way, but it 
Tm phyaiological data, however, alec nuggeet that appoan obvloua that greater importance ahould be 
independent evolution of the tame cliaraetera may attached to these eharaotera which moet clearly 
have {purred in both the apee and man, anti that dUtinguieh all human from all non.human forme, 
there ia accordingly no loal ground from which to ProTceior Billot Smith, concluding tho dUcuamon, 
poatulato relatiomdup lo eloee aa this. Thus, to far oxpreeeisl the opinion that with tho inorcaao of oui' 
a« ia known, the African apoe poaeeea only tho teo- kziowlMige of the etructure, development and 
wlutinogen A. The Eaatem a^. like man, have funotlona of the various mombers of the Ordor 
both A and B. Thia impliee that evolution with primatee both living and extinct, it ta a matter of 
regard to tho blood groups haa boon different, and anpoi tanoo from time to time to axamlno the 
very likely independent, in the African and Baatem implications of our knowledge, new end old, and 
• 4 >e«-^and If this ia poaekble for tliia character, there determine how far blologjeU arc agreed and define 
ia no reason for denying the posiibility of tho indu* preoieoly whut an* the k^gitunato differences of 
osndsnt evolution of other cnaracters. Thus, it ia opinion, tho settlement of which awn Its farther 
Icgitimato to doubt whether there can bo a dsAnito inveatl^tlon. 

snawor to a question asking which of the four It must not be forgotten tliat when tho cloaKlfica* 
existing apee ie man'e olosest relative, oven though tlon of mamma le wm first mads, a number of 
thoro can os bo doubt that man*a e volution waaolos^y animals won grouped together aa the Order primatss 
bound up with that of the whole anthropoid group, mainly on the bssie of Uieir external chsraoters, in 
^ieoueeion.~In the diecuasion whle'h foUowM particular, tho possoMion of hands and pectoral 
Dr. Zuokorman’a paper, Professor Le Oros Clark inanunary glands, and that this view was, in the 
said it wss intSKsting to nets how phyaiologiosi, main, eul^quently corroborated (after certain errors 
luamatoiogical and bjocJiemicat iinss of liujuiry wexo oliminatocll and given a now precision by 
oorroboratod in so remarkable a clogioe the con* anatocoioal and ombryologioal conaidomtloBS. 
oluaiCQs which had been rsaohcil from etraight* Within recent y<‘an tho imtwrtant evidence provided 
Ibrward anatomical obeervation. In tboes fbw oases by ths study of function nas bosn introduced os a 
in which thsro wae an amaicnt discrepancy betwosn uorrsetive and a corpaborstion. Tho eiiggostion 
anatomical and physiorogicul svidencs in n gard to made in tho ccurss of this discussion that when tho 
tbs degrsa of affinity wim individual spooles of the* morphological and physiological evidooco appear to 
higher primates, it remainsd a debatable point os to be m conflict, noatst weight ahould be given to 
wmch should be given the graator weight, Hia functional coneiJonitiona cannot bo sdxnittod, The 
impreaeion was that physiological diffcrencts, im* original distinction of thu primates was the 
pl^g as they seomed to do djffon*ncoe in funds* pos uu sston of hands, which represent morpboloffioal 
mental motabolio processes, ahould make one \*ory oharacton that srs the expression of far*rcaeliiBg 
cautious in accepting anatomical similarities as physiological poesibilitiss due to dovelopmmts in 
svidonos of a does relatioDship. Tho mom detailed brain aud body which confer a distinctl^*o position 
reeoarobes m comparati\‘S anatom^’ which had upon tho primates. The morphological ebaraotors, 
been carried out in recent ^‘oara made It probable, in fact, arc a concroto oxpreesion of physiological 
in hie view, that parallel evolutioo wae quite a eharaeton of such a high degree of complexity that 
oommoQ phcnomoQoa. Indeed, it was to bo entici* only certain aapocts aro susooptible of cxporiisental 
patsd, aa Oebom had emphasized, that the test. But tho raorphological exproeeloa of these 
descendants of a cesunon ancestor would tend to phjwiologiool fecta is patent to all. Ws would no 
develop along parallel lines if they were subjeotod more attribute to phytiologceal ree^ri'blances tho 
to eiinilar types of environment, sines they begin doeieive w^ght claimed for them than ws would call 
their evolutionary journey with eimilai poten* a butteifly a bird simply because it flies, when 
tialitics. Consequently, structural simUarities might morphological considerations establish beyond any 
denote notbing more than a descent from a common doubt the fact that a butterfly ia not a bird, 
anoestor which may be quite remote. Dr. Zuck*vman hea called attention to an important 

Dr. 0. M. Morant criticised remarks that bad series of facts which, while revealing tho intimacy of 
been made regar^g claMiflcatton within the the connections of the different sub-ordors of the 
B^inida. He supposed that Dr. Ziickcrman primates sstabUah quite clearly the facts that the 
ViaA implied that the olsMiflcation of foeeil human Old World monkeys, the apee and man are much 

* ZuckemaB. S., 1933. ‘ A Study of the SeeriogB of Plmiology and Behaviour on tbs CJaseificatioa and 
Thylogaoy of LemurB, Uoakojv, sad Anthropoids.’ Kegaa yanl, Lwdon. lo the Press. 
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CDoro closely MdociAted with one another thAn the 
other repreeentetivM of the Order nre, end that tbo 

K ftre TDOre oloiely akin to tho human fartily. 

9 of thofonoUonaicharactortthM he m&kee uee of 
are geneticaUv linked with other primate eharaetara 
which have seen revealed by morphological and 
phyejologioal teeta* Tbo intenetlng featurOi fbr 
example, of increaaed mobility of the faea and the 
uea of the facial mueolaa for axpreeaing emotional 
etatoe which* as he has pointed out, diatinguiah the 
Simia from the Proeimie* ii clearly a dir^ reavJt 
of the enhaDoement of visual difierininadon revolting 
from tlie development of tho maoiila which enables 
the moakeye to appraoiate the subtle changes in 
the faoe which the lemur la quite incapable of 
recognising. It ii quite possible also that the 
djJlotencee in aoxuid behaviour in the animals with 
macular vision may also be due to tho aamo oause* 
the dependenoe on visual knowledge for the atuDula* 
tien of sexual iatereet. The recognition of this fact* 
however* would not at all diminish the importance 
of these distinctive charaotort, On the contrary, by 
emphsAismg the complex and closely*knit pattern 
of behaviour which baa resulted from a distinctive 
trend of evolution, it enhunoee tho valuo of each of 
these different features as evidence of affinity. 

1%e evidenoe submitted by Dr, Zuokerman leaves 
imsettl^ tha problam os to the nearness of the 
relationship of the AMoan and the non*AiWcan 
aothropci^ to the hunmn family, or rather, it 
prseenu the evidenca In such a way sa deflnitsly to 
r«se the possibility that the orang and gibbon 
may bo more nearly akin to man than the 
chimpanzee and gorilla. On this particular leeua 


it ie easeiitUJ not to ignore the evidence of 
morphology, whether of brain or teeth, muscloa or 
viaoera, and, in fact, the whole character and 
behaviour of the African apes which a^ords, in my 
opinion, uoqtuwtionablo evidence of clcser kinship 
to man then tho Asiatio apse do, 

The mtereeting suggestion made by Dr. Zuokerman 
with reference to the re*Rroiipix>g of the members of 
the ffominfda ie particularly valuable and, if 

a ted* it would* I thiok, remove a number of 
ultiee which present themselves in the present 
olsseffioation, eepocisdly when discoveries are made 
of aew types of rsen akin to Neanderthal Man, but 
mors priautivs in tjme, such* fbr example, ea 
Heidelberg Kan, Rheefsaian Man, and tbo newly- 
discovered skiilla in Java which Dr. Oppenoorth has 
called Homo nJeotmo. By suggesting that these 
different types of extinct men differ from one 
another leee than any of them diffare from Homo 
iopitno, the pcseibility is raised that It might be 
well to restnot the geaue Hcmc to Homo topiont 
and include It in a sub>family (Neoaetbro^dn) 
distinct from all the other types which might bo 
inoludsd in aaothor sub-family (Palwanthrepida), 
In that case, tho eub*fbmUy PaIccanthropidD would 
include tho genera PUhoeanfkropvt, Sinanthroput, 
Soanihrepuo and PaiaoTtihropu*, the last of which 
would include not only Heidelberg Msn, to 
which this term was originally applied by Bonarelli, 
but also Rhodeaiaa Man* Noendorthal Kan, blolo 
Man, as well as the MeusterUn skuJIa recently foxind 
by Mist Garrod’s expedition in Palestine, whose 
right to bo huluded m tbs species noandorthalmMf 
is still oub /udtee. 


PROCEEDINGS 

FOLKLORE SOCIETY. 

leenofraphkal Fecullarltiei In English Kedlieval 
AlabsKer Csrvlngi. <S^m*nary qf o Com- 
IQ nvuMcotJion hy Dr. If. L. HMhur^, M.A. 
2 b HoomboTy 1998. 

After a brief account of tho produoU of the 
Soglisli aiahaster industry of about 
sad of the conditions in which it wss oairied on, 
the leoturer pointed out that the large number of 
Eoglieh alabutor oarvinga itill surviving supplies 
an exceptional amount oi material for tho atu^ of 
mediRVM English art. In then are displayed a 
coosiderabla number of iconographioal peculiarities 
-'Some seemingly to be found in them luone, others 
seemingly only in contereperary English art in 
general, others occaaionally (but rarely) also in 
contemporary Continental art—tha determination 
of wfaicli haa both scholastic interest and potential 
praotioal value, in art-hiatorical, folklore, and general 
lustorioal aspeete, and fbr indicating tbs possibility 
of an English source for, or inffuence upon, objeoU 
in which tboee peouliaritiee occur. Borne are In 
the treatment or ue interpolation of details \ others 
in Composition. Some appear to have been mis* 
OQDoeptions magnified through repetitioa; others 


OF SOCIETIES. 

to have been baeed on inoldcnta or proparCiea of 
tho popular stage { others on beUafe or on details 
of Oontemporary legends, current in England but 
not on the Continent, or the teverea* Amongst the 
mattete disoueeed were tbe representing of Christ 
stopping on a soldier at His Bieing> the showing of 
Him oiwfied upon the lily*plant of Anzmnoiation* 
eceace, the Virgin Mary's use of her roaarv to wei^t 
tbe balance of St. Michael’s weighing of souls, ner 
bringing to lifb of the dead St. George, tho so-called 
* Trinity' with a group of souls and no Dove, the 
posible calendiiou implications of tbe ‘St. John’s 
‘Hoad’ tablets, and^m accordance with a oon- 
eiderable body of evidence, poeaibly aeoribable to 
the attachment to St, Jamas at Compoatola of tha 
ococoxoitante of a Gallogo-Roman ’ Neptune 
image# of St. James with whelk-aheils in addition to 
hia usual scallop^heU. 

Akhamjr and Alchcmisti. oj o 

. . Communication by Pro/$ttor Jo^ Pood, 
11 M.A.. Ph.D,: SO HovomUr, 1932. 

In a narrow sense, alchemy may be inter¬ 
preted aa tbe pretended artof txansmutingthe baeer 
metals into- silver sod gold. a wider senee it 
may be defined aa the ohemiatry of the MlHrfU 
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AgM: &eeo¥ding to Liebig, mdood, olchnoy ««8 
norer Anything but cbmuitcy. In ite broadest 
Aspect, it Appeon aa a fjcten <d philOAOpby which 
o) Aimed to peaetntA the myiteTy of liie end Um 
fontiAtion of inAaiaiAte Aub^ADCM : it was thus 
A co m p l e te And indefixute Urad of ohemktry, 
Astrolo^, pbiioeophy, mAgk. m}Alictsro» thMAophy. 
Aiul other ingrediratA. 

To the philoAophio AkhecnistA, Um efforU raede 
by the Adepts to transmute vein mAinly of 

mterest as AttsmptA to prove the truth, oa the 
xnAteriAl plAne, An ^ .erabracing philoAophio 
■yetsm. The lUspised * puflert,' At m other ead 
of the Aoaie, wera mAtenAlIy.nindsd mtkan After 
gold. Them were still othm who interpreted the 
doethoes of Alobemy in tmoA of cnysliCAl theology : 
thus, the celebrated Caaco Ripley, of Bridlingtoii. 
iu the prologue to his * Twelve Getse * (U7I), wrote: 
" O Unity Jo the eiibctArtee. erul Triiut}* in the 

Oodheed ... as Thou dlM mAke a 1I things 
** out of one ohAoe, ee let me be ekilled to evolve 

Q\vr nuoroooerfi out of one eubstAoee ux its three 
“ espeete of MegoreiA. Sulphur. And Mereriry." 

Heinrich Khunreth's qunint ilhatratioQ of tho 
AJohemio CitAdel (1600). end UyUue* ekboTAte 
repreeeatAtioo of the enAlcgy of the Alchemio 
Mlo^oem to the MActocesm (16S0) atb exAjnplse 
of Aloheoiy in ite broAdrat ioterpretAtion. as atc 
Also the numsroui lllustrAtiooe which were collsted 
in the ' ViridAriura CSiymicum' in ] 624 by DAnM 
StolciuA. A young BoheriuAn studeat. Fr^ such 
sxamplee of its liesratura sad leoaography. sfehsmy 
Appesra ss s jumble of nstunJ sna rooxid idess, A 
oonfusicn of objective fsets and subjective aotleas, 
ineorperating the fimderaeotAl principles of SAinuss, 
SAd exhibiting ilhdeflned ooanectiorw with tbe story 
of the Orail end other coofused ceeonk of forms of 
worehip, supentitions. occuJtieia. And the like. 

Among the reputed adepts dobo hsd e more 
oiKuswtentiAl end rocoAntic history thsu the 
Scottish Alohemict, Alexsoder Seton, who bss been 
terroed ‘ the chief msr^ of skhenu*.' A century 
before his time, Jarws tV of ScotlAnJ wes interosled 


ia 4leb««ny as a nwAns of gold'coskjng And of hSAling 
diseAse. His chief eJehemicAl AaoMtsat was John 
PABUAn, who WAS creA t od Abbot of TungUnd iu 
OABowAy, in 1604 . " so thot ho mighc hove more 
“ Msure to oeny oo bis experiments.'* Detsdls of 
the ei.f>wwee incurred in tbeee experiments, msny 
of whieh were conducted in the CestJe of Striveling 
(.Stirling), are still extant form ve^ interesting 
reading, Ibe poet Dunbar eaid of ^Araisa that 
** this DignitA^ never choee to go to Hass though 
“ waned by uw holy Bell ’*—ApMraotly because 
be ibAced tbe effect of the fsberatory smoke 

upon his eostlj celi^us vestments I 

'* This tyme.*' eays an old record, “ thair wes 

AIM leAUsne with the King, quha wes maid 

Abbott of Tungl^l, atmI wee of eurious ingyns, 
" He oamel tbe King believe that he. be multi* 
*' plymge and utheris hit inventions, wold make 
" fine golds of utber mettsll, ^uhilk sdeoce he 
*' oellit tbe quintaseraeo; quhAirupon the King 
*' maid gteit eoet, bol all in veioe. Thio Abbott 
** iuik ia haad to die with win^, and to bo in 
** Pranoe U'foir the ssidis aenbAmadourie; end io 
** that effect ho eausot mak ane pair of wingis of 
'* fedderii, quilkis brand fcaanit apoun him, he 
** flew of the eastcU wall of Strivoling, bet ehortllo 
** he fell to the ground and brek hu thee bane; 
'* bot (ho wyt the^f he aseoryyit to that thair was 

aura hm fedderie in the wingia. quhilk yamlt and 
" Aovsi ( y ear n ed and oeveted) the mydding and not 
'' tbe al^ia." 

lo the oesMlnding section of the papor, aooounts 
of alchrmieAJ intcriore and of typioal alchemists 
were illuetrated by lantern sUdra of engravings 
(moelty from the Bt. Andrews oollscUon) after 
Teoine, 8(ecn, Oetade, Wright, and other artiste. 

CoJJectAAAA 

The Editor of* PolMoce*(Rsvd. E. 0. Jaraes, . 

St. Tboiaaa* VUerage. Oxford) invites short |2 
ccniributieos under the hoadiiig * Colleetenee/ 
to eupplemmt the kngor papors ooRusuoicated at 
meilinp of the Pulklere Sooety. 


REVIEWS. 


MYTHOLOOY. 

Tbe Hythelofy of all Recess VoL V., Semitic Bn 
S. H. langdon. Ardtotolofieai iasrintfs qf 
Xewrieo. MarthoU Jetus, fioiten. 1 Q 

Jfilford O^ord C/ntcemfy Frera. 

Profbssor Langdon has given oa a mooumental 
work. The astonishing of labour and 

reaearoh whieh it implies can bo appreoiated only 
by tboeo who have cultivated the same ftekL M 
study, end it will bo many yean before it can be 
superseded in what constitutes the main sod raeee 
important part of the volume. Foe tbe bo<A 
forcibly illostratse bow little we stiU know of what 
is strictly * Semitic’ mythology, The re«t 
discoveries st Bse fihamra ere just beginning to 
open up this side of the subject, bat it will be socu* 
yet before the teeuUa can be folly known. 

[ 


As Profeeecr Isngdrm rerasrisa in his introduotien, 
it k as jot " iffiposrible to utilise them.” 

'nu«e*fourths of his book, oonssqnently, is 
occupied with what ho would term ‘Sucuero* 
‘ Aoeaihan,' that it to say. 8um«ro-Babyloojan, 
mythology, a eubjset upon which be is one of our 
chief authoritiea. On tbe lel^ous side he would 
assoeiate the Babyloniaas with the SemiUa of 
Southern Arabia, among whom the Moon*god 
oeeupM (he place taken by the Sun*god in No^. 
‘SVestsm SemiUo theology. The lubjeot is sUU a 
vecy obs e me and compbOAted one. Wo are but 
just begmoing to reelise the important part played 
by the early Don.Becutio populatAona of Mesopotamia 
in t he thought sAd eiviUnation of Babylonia, not 
to neak m^te ***•"*«’ d is c o ver able ia 

oyths like those atU^ted to the cult of Thsomus. 

^ J 
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Bqtocsos tolls UB that B&bylonia was originony 
inhabite<l by ' p«^lo of varioua nal40Qs ’ who 
cleoived tho olementa of thoir civilisation from tho 
r«ralan Oulf. The name ' Semitic ' itself is 
cUiAcult to define scientifioaUy, since it is primarily 
philological and not etfanMogical in mesning. 

’ SemiUc mythology ’ is in fact the c^thology of 
those who spoke and wrote a Somitio language, 
but those who did so differed widely in race. 

With the spread of Babylonian oulturo and ecript 
necessarily wont the spr<^ of Babylozuan beliefs 
and roligious legends in eo fhr os they had asiMmed 
a litciary fonn. Professor Langdon would refer 
noat of those to a Sumeriao origio like tho oivilisa* 
tion which they acoompanied, and ia many casoa 
it is clear that he is right. The myths and beU«b 
were doubtleea ooasiderably infiuenc^ aud modified 
by ' Semitic' seribae as tbne went on, but the 
Core lemained Sumerian. 

A lsr» Qumbar of the myths and n^thologioal 
' epice' like tlie epic of Oilgamca have fortnnat^ 
survived, more or loia oom^etsly, and we are now 
abla to QCmparo in many oases w earlier snd later 
editions of them. Of theae, Profeeeor Langdon 
has made fhU use, and in his plentiAil translations, 
brought up to data, the reader wtU find not only 
a large aracunt of interesting Utaraiuxe but also 
a ftorO'Kcuse of maeeriale for further reeiaroh. 
The texts are aeoompaiuod by a number of lumpily 
eeleoted illustrations, 

The author has divided his book, very appro* 
priatelyi into tho sssae number of ol^ptan as the 
number of tbs signs of the nodlac. The first chapter 
is a general one on the * Oeographiosl and liogulsiic 

* Diilrlbutlon of Bemltio lUoes and DMliee/ 
This is followed by one on the Suniero.Aooadien 
Pantheon, succeeded by others on the Legend of 
ECana and hk flight to the lower heavens on tho 
back of an eagle, on the myth of the Pint Man, 
Adapa, on the Sumerian legends of Tagtug ‘the 

* l^'asver ’ and Paradise, on the story, or rather 
storJee, of tho ^Deluge, on the epic of OJgamee, 
on the legends of ^ Deetnioticn of Man in the 
pre*DiluviaI age, on the raio of the Creation, on 
(he Easoent of letar into iladee. and on Tammus 
and Istor, tho last chaptar of the volume dealing with 

* IDevib, Demons, Good and Evil Spirite.’ Cuneiform 
deoiphement has indeed brought a new world to 
light. 

One of the most mteresting and unexpected 
dkeoveriee of rcoent years k that of the ritu^ and 
its ceremonies celebrated annually at the beginning 
of the new year in Babylon and commemorating 
the death md rasuirection of tho Ood Herodaoh 
{pp. 916 s^.). It is significant that the early 
name end title of Merodaeh himself was *Asari 

* who bensflta man,’ t^at the name Aasri (of 
Unknown significaUon) k repreaented in tho early 
script by thaaamebierogly^a (* throne ’ and ‘eye ’) 
Os uc«e which denote OBirk in the script of Egypt. 

It la nafortviDate that Profeeeor Langdon has 
had to conform to the Amenean custom of trana* 
ferring what ought to bo hk foot-notes to the end 
of the vohune. The eustom may be convenient 
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in wbat are teimed popular books, but it k wholly 
unsidtoble to a work mtendad for aoboUn. One 
result Is to fill tho test with a bewildering mass of 
unfamiliar names which should have been relegated 
to the foot of the page, the Sumerian theologians and 
thedr followers having boon in the habit of identifying 
one with another the numberlcae d^tiee with atiU 
more numberless titles who ware worshipped in 
the various cities and dieCriets of Babylonia and i(e 
neighbourhood. Katuially the argument in the 
text is often more or leas obecurad wbilo time and 
paUonca ace lost ia looking up the roferencea which 
tbs scholar expects to find on the same page. 

le is needless to say that there arc itatementa 
hero and thore on which there will be difiarences 
of opinion, Fomonally, for example, 1 cannot 
aoce^ the Profeasor's dictum that * every argument 
’ against ’ the identlfioation of the Habiru of the 
cunoifoim toxte with the Biblical Hebrews * has 
* been spooiove and without ooavioiion.’ On the 
contrary, I agree with Dhorme in thinking that tho 
thury is absolutely incompatible with both history 
and philology. We first hear of the Habira or 
Habln as mereenarloe at Larsa in the time of 
Ammurapj, ^ Amraphol of Oeneaie, and lator 
on we find them in K&kuk eastward of the 
an well as in tbe Hlttite capital in Asia Miner, 
where 1,800 of them formed the body'guard of the 
Hittite Idnga like the Trallcis of the Hellenktio ane, 
and arc oonsegueDtly aaeoifialad in the KitUie 
tank with the tAilakhu or Lelegea of the Greeks. 
On tho philological side the namo is always written 
with initial Kh and so cannot be identified with 
the BlbUoal ' Hobrew' which is derived fl«in the 
toot rigni^lng ‘croas beyond.’ the AssyrO'Baby. 
Ionian ettm. The Biblical reproeentative of 
Khabirn' is ’ fieber' the Kenite, not Eber, the 
inhabitant of the country which lay westward of 
tho Iti^i^atee. l^e hcck, H should he added, is 
provided with an excellent index. A. E. SAYCE. 

AFRICA. 

Fagan Tribes of the Nllocle Sudan. By C. 0. and 

U P. Z. Stliaman. Urubn. 1998. 9| x 0 in. 

P«. tes. /older fnep. RwiUdg*, £8 8e. Od. 

This haMiome voluo>e summarisae the raeulta cf 
three ethnograpbicsl toun lo the Bonthera Sudan, many 
yeua' atudy of the literature, and endJeea ccrreependence 
and conversatioas with thoee who have eerved in various 
CMMitlee in that vest region. 

There Je an Intrcdootciy obapter dealing with the 
ethnology of the region as a whole, aaa with the 
dfatribut Ion of certain culture features, pamoukrly the 
ritual of ralD'Diking. After this ea^ h tribe k dealt 
with under a leriee of haadiege Regulation of public 
life—Kinahip, family life and marriofe—Religion— 
Rala'Xoakng—Death and funeral oere m o n iee, and tbe 
authors axe to be heartily congratulated on the eekotlOQ, 
arrangement and preaentatlon of their material. 

The lOQgMt ebapton ore devoted to tbe Shiluk, 
Dinkas, Bari, Lotuko aod Nuba, of all of irideh the 
authors have coiulderable perscoal knowledge, and the 
Kuer asd Asande, for which they rely Urmy on tbe 
writings, published unpunished, of ProfSescr 

Evaca.Pritehard. In additaon they tell us the little 
that is laown of the other tribes, and of many of theee, 

18 ] 
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particularly tSiaaa oe the ««at4fD aad nmttw froAtiMt, 
Bxtx«maly little ie k&om. Tbeee abort chM(«v an by 
ao meana the keat veluble pert of tlM for hi 

tbcee deya of rapid chen^ ea inriiceiwn of vhet ie 
tiaknowo mey be eveo aaore uaporteet then an ecoowit 
of what i« k^wB. 

It is eviova te not* that in one of theoe Uttie>tee«n 
tribes, the Udoh of the rthTiinieii frontier, aa oleberste 
eouvtide ritual ie obaervecl (p. 440), tboufh the other 
tribee have st tnoeC a few food tabooa. 

The authoTi for the most part repreaa the (eanpaetioo 
to theorise, but there an aMiwr Imscs. 'Dm esih hero 
Kyahaag ct the Bhflute, aad the edre-haro Xeipte the 
DicJia^ both hava **^n"f* u b e i 'e the boras of 
eactiflced cattle are preeareed; thee are both refolded 
aa aaeeetore: they are both pn^ed to for raia; l^y 
are both imaaneet ia the oiviae ruler of the dey. 
The two oulta an, la feet, obviouely aaalegoas. yat the 
autbera venture on the opinion that Kyanag we 
*'hUtoiical nikr," {p. 78), bat that laapio ** was 
••huoiAA" ip. m). 

VToet Jbiglieh people believe wUhont diffleulty that 
the ipirite of the oead eaa ba at the same mom in 
Heaven, in tbe crave, end on the baefc stain. SMi 
this fbct leavas the psyehelefisu ^uite uaaeved. yet 
a eitniJer pbenoiTieooA la Caatnl Airioa calk ftr **ao 
**eBplaBatm based on aodesn peyebokfioal Ideas*' 

ip. I)il). 

The authon have adopted tire ambiguotie Urm 
* brlde.waoltb * tor Mds'fsiee, and thk luia led to 
fbrther amWguitiee. tor, ^parontly to avoid the 
awkward phran 'wealth k jmA,' they bava reeortod 
to various par^braeee which ■iiggrut e oras t lmei theft 
cattle an exebanged, and aft others theft the l y eft m k 
one of veloatary dSU. Theee are. bowwsr, ralaer 
blemishes in a book iriifeh Is full of lotormalioa, aad 
which is admitably writMt, iUustraled and mapped. 
1ft is one of a series on tbs ethaotogy of Africa uodsr 
tbs joint editonhip of Uesm. DribVf and Sch^ern, 
and It Is painAil to think of the former's angukb when 
he read, on p. dlA thee Seade penak ** lo<A upoe their 
"daughter m a soaroe of weakk" KAQLAN. 

Hunger and Work In a Savage Trib*. By Audrey/. 
Hieitardi, Ph.D. Xoadea. 183S. frrmy See., .. 
j?p. 39 $. Aewktfpe k Bear, ^riee lOr. Sd. 

Dr. HiehanU has earned tbe thanks of many by 
this book, not leut of then whose viewa p egs rcliiig early 
human liib and belwi'iour cocas froa eapecieoee aad 
peisonal contaets rather Umn fria theoriai^. She will, 
aa the years pan. earn also the tlwnlre of ell nssanb 
worlmre smoag primitive pooplea. They wiO be tbe 
more wanly wetoomed in their aUottod arsoe in fbturo 
becaose oftM proof hers givsa of what can be aehkvDd 
^evsn in a niatively short time by one tralaod to 
detect signiScanee in everyday acta. tUeeoreh mrters 
have not bera, aor Indeati an they at thk neraeet. 
always wax^y mloomed. * Hunger and Work * ktoul d . 
however, contribute ip eadily to a change of aUatode. 

Thanks fion those whoee views an based on pe r soaiJ 
contaete with primitive eoawmitkia, are due bsc o use of 
Dr. Richards’^ clear brsah*away bom wlmt Protoraor 
UaLneweki in bla preface deeotibee ea " ezeluava, cce* 

aided and UMOund interest ia en." For some of 
this break.away hae been long of coaning, but it boe 
come at last. Han. '* with the In eisote cd a radsoft. 
*' the mohtre of e plant^ealer, and tbe caniore of a 
** oarnivoro," poeMwa iimutaikoa that ceotre erouad 
the biological ne^ of food. He owns a ootritMoal 
system at looat as coaplax and certainly as important 
as hie nproducUve syetsm, and it k upon thk fimda- 
tfcjpg that be builds hk social lin. In ' Hunger 


‘ aad Work,' thervfere, wo aro concerned not with tho 

* intcevstij^' side of early life-.^tea and eoreraonke. 
nmgic and tho ‘ unusual mueh ai with man's social 
tics and rekcienaliipa, hk co.op«rative aetlidtke and 
tha huBiaa erDtimcnta triiieh undrrilo ba insrilutlons: 
all. in ths last iseort, tounding upon ftha mclividual'a 
alhnraUry iwwda aa thms have (o be met in face of an 
ineoca^bl* aluretleo of ^yaological rwjwrementa in 
Buceseriing periods from i^ancy to senility. 

Tlua bM was wriUen for prseenteticn as thcoia tor 
tbe London Ph.D., bot the matMkl was not prN«nt«l 
untd Ite Richard’ return from a year*! field work 
tww^r the Beniba in Noith.Rastem Rhodnsia. The 
book noa neatly jpuoed from thk. hut a word uf caution 
My bo earful last tbeae pagee bo ransacked by too 
bMW etudsnta who mey not rvaliie theft ' A Sevage 

* Twbo ’ ef the tide k not simply the Hmiba. buft the 
Mvage tribe in gCAcraL ^»aro aro. fc^ instance, many 
long seetkM draling wholly with Auuth Afnran Bantu 
of petriliMol and Meto type, the Bembe being matri. 
ha M and maiely egricultuiai. For the corvfui reader 
iba poiBft ef pemep Ovra ooasideratkn of iho one type 
to oofMkkraftMA of the other will never'be anythiag buft 
ptftoeiJy ekor. Incautious plucking of material, now. 
ew. from (hk ch^ter or from Mt. nuglit lead to 
WMifneing reeuKa. 

Dr. Richarda' pie* far the need of a mom exacting 
type of Md obeervatien k timely; it is aleu wholly 
eppeepriafte from oiw ftrheea every ehspter gives proof 
of asetkolcus cam. both in observatioa aad is tbe 
pfMencettonefirtiat baa been observed. Hersuggeetiona 
as to peieie on which the moot careful >eeear» k yot 
Boedea eie highly valuehk. Wo must now await nor 
rsft(»u from (he eeoeod visit to ths Bwnba i^a which 
•be bis Just ombeiked betors we eaa gsft the full fruit 
of bss trainiDg. hv lalxMir. aad her oinious adequasy 
tor Jiwft thk epocial task whicb has cocne fto lier, 

Ur * Himgsr aad Work' this furtber must bo lald: 
It rontaijw a xunr uaeM Inbliegrapliy. k cflWkatly 
Indaaed. and bas been rrenaricably e^ rea<l la proor, 
although OBS BOtkoa Bamfts tor Brstbe in Prctfoesur 
UaliDoweki's vehmbk prvtooo. The length of this 
rsvisw, eoodidonod by adgencles of spoce, la in bvaree 
* 4 01 a iDcaft Boiel^ book. 

T. CULLEN YOUNO. 


prcf»ortka to (ho value 


Note* on tho History of tho Tumbuka-Kamania 

C >ple«. Notos enthoSpoochefthoTumbuka- .. 

maBga pooplas. By tk* Rev. T. CuUen 1 h 
yeusg. 3 t«£». mdft 7f X 5 V). pp. Ifti and 
111. Xeadrw.* Reliyku* JVotf Beewfy. im. to.eocA. 

An iaiereot In their own post hi« sprung up among 
those people eiacs cpw Fellow. CaUen Yomt. ksuod hia 
Imrk «B ftbek Isnfrisgt and history k 1M§. Borne of 
theo immdated with additional iaformatioD and 
oihart offered " serious and IntoRnad ” criticUm ot 
wbaft be h^ wriUeo. In consequence of this new 
Tlr~^i be bas able (o axpand ths ooe volume 
into two, aad he k adUiog a thinl. whicb 1 have not 
yet sera, on tbelr felldcse and oustems. As a leaulft of 
tha new fnihiiiiMm ba mcludes a number of clan 
hktorke pcowd by natives: and he provides lists of 
tbe elsM without, however, deffaixig preekrly whec be 
by * cka.' Traditimi. it is aatemtlog to note, 
telk of a very ancient peopk " who dug in the ground " 
ue ~^"•■*** ^ eome of tbe old men; 

isri old in (fae Nvika highlaada testify to tbe 

puBime cd minsre bkMS the presoat Inhahitenm oame 
on tim aeCBS. ^le treditiooal history of the Kamaoga 
begM (about lTk> k Hr. Young’s eonjectursd date) 
with ths arrival of slrangsre who croased from ths east 
of Leh* Xyara ami whose kadsr ceme to bear the 
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■i>TTMi Mlowokfr rth» crMMr'j, He is dMorib»d « 
comiog “•* tn AMb'*: he wa« not hn Arftb, but 
«vi< 1 »nU; h» hftd livod In cloM conch vltli Amba or 
with Anthiwd folk on the OMtem tittorol of iho ron* 
ilnenc. Ti)*re li UitJe doubt in &fr. Young'i mind thAt 
thaM Btrcngen come origi^Hy f'oi' the inceriori 
poeeibly from the Lube oouaCryi befoie tboy dMcenJed 
to the eMt ooeat. It wm from the gr•^'e of Mlowok* 
tbM tto * trident * ceme whith wm iUuAtreted tod 
dMoribed bj Mr. Voung io Uak. I OSS, 147; e limiler 
sjMelmeii See einoe been dieeovered near Mkuehi 
ju Korthem Rhodeeie >. 0(1 Mr. T. A. Joyoe telle him 
t 1 iat another, not identioel, liee reeehed tire Bhtwli 
Mueeum from the Oulf o{ Uuiuoe. Tliii object, eo 
utterly difiereat from enything tbei (he Nyeea peoplee 
make, netui’elly exeicee Mr. ¥ 00119*1 ourioeity. WhM« 
did it eome from 1 The Kkonde (or Keonde). who live 
to the north of the Kemenge, itnte tnet tlwr fetlien 
migrated from the country of the riv^r Kyert end 
Ur. Young eeyi them u ground for idonufying the 
Iberl with die Chnri whlub ftows into LaJce Cbed. The 
ere very unlike the Kerannn. but their tradition 
b to the efleet tlwt Chungu, wnoee name b home 
heroditerily by tiieir pemmount ehief. wm e tnecnher o( 
Mlowoke’e p*rty. Hr. Young eekit. ** What b the 
“ Jiietorieel eoaneetioo between tlie Kgonde people under 
** Clumgit tad the trident ot cluofteiiblup lovul on 
** gcovee at Kkamanca and Mkuahi t " We oannot 
aaewer that queetlon, out we eltould like to knew cbe 
srouBde for bejieving that Kyerl e^ Chari are identloal. 
U a ooGJtaotlon eould be ibowa to have ejtbtecl between 
the Buehongo and tlie Kloweka party we might admit the 
Mobility t^t eome ef the latter had ooraa <lewn with 
uw former from the for north. Be thia at 1 » may, >t 
would teem that the arrival of Mlowoka roarked the 
beiguming ef the poaetraUon of the Interior from tba 
oeet eoaat. It waa a eotnmereial advoature; ilie 
■Uangert brouglit with thorn oloth and beada and 
bartered theea for ivory—the alave* trade wae a Uter 
dav^oproent. Ulowoka travailed widely among the 
'Tuznbuka, who at that time Uved in elmpla village 
ootomuaiUea aolmowledgizig no tribal chief. In the 
ooujue of yeatm be (er hb aucowior) wae raoogDised aa 
the oeotre of authority over a wide ama, and he eetab* 
Ikbed a dyneaty. wim the tiUe of Chikuramayambe, 
whioh, altbougfa teaporahty broken up by theNgoni. 
atUl holda ite peeltlw and b now reocgniaed by tbe 
Bntaah Qovenuneni. Thia b en excellent example ef 
the devolopmeot of AirieeA aocial orgaobatioo under 
Uie aUnulua of foreignsre. Ifot tl;e laMt valuable part 
of tbe biatory ia tlcat which daecrlboa tbe arrival ot the 
Ngooi from South Africa. Mr. Youog bee taken paina 
to nap thalr onward march and to oabulate datea from 

K day thay oreaaed the Zembetl on Novoiaber 2 (}th, 
^the dete ii fixed by an aolipee ef the auu. Li a 
note 00 the nema. Ur. Young aeye that Ngoni aaema to 
maac both ' wendarer' and ' raider,* but a roftceoce to 
Hr. 8oga*a book on the Seutb-oaatem Bantu would 
bave abowa him that it waa the old name of the Auna* 
Xoaa. eome of whom bad remained ia hfatal whence 
they nigrated to the north, and wae not invented latac 
for tbe wendoring caidera. We hope that ether reeidania 
in Africa will folio* Ur, Young’a example and record 
tbe native tradition! while th^ are atm extant, for, 
while aucb booka contain mu^ indigMtible matter, 

a are oepable ef aaelriilng in traolog cnbel ciovaiaenta 
inoidanUlly. illnatrate ouatoma, 

What Ur. Veung modaatly ealb ** Kotea on tbe 
fipeeob" b a carefvil and naehil piaee of work. He 
edopte an erdar that ia unuaual in gratnmam, but it u 
convenient if not acientifio. Orw ia particularly plaaaed 

idiom la tbe cbepter 


with the way in which be treeta 


on '* eome eollequial exprawiooa.** Ae be well eaya: 
A knowledge of the formal language of a people ia 
000 thing, familiarity with tlieir everyday speeoh ia 
quite another,'* He fellowa the old onhography 
whibh hae many /aulta ; hb Hbeion Council, it appcan, 
haa aa yet M 6 no need to alter Dm exbting aymbob 
or to edd tbemto.*' We have no epaoe to comment 
on the many intorseting featoroe of the Tumbnka 
langu^. One critiolaai may be auggoated, Jn the 
Chi*Vi- elaea ha ineJudaa nouna formed on tbe model of 
r/(a 4 i«twniro, In which tbe verb retelna IM final o aad 
the sign of tbe infinitive, Ai». Uo doee not note that 
the profix aha b really the poeeeeeiva eoncord of thia 
claea, not tho claealfier; ao that tho verb cornea to 
meen * (a thing) of (or 'for) reaping with.* It ia*irkiec. 
eating to note the exietenoo ox a Ka<Ma. cltwa. eom* 

K ing nouna which denote mode or hablk^the ila 
ree In loma oilier Bantu languagee am en adverbial 
particle or prepoeltloii. £, W, 8 , 

Cattle Thief: the Scory of Ncaukumblnl. Sy 
/mnh /ir«wHl$4, Sfn. Pn. 247. i^omlon ,• 
1 / « 'apa. m%. PHca Ad. 

Our formal treatieoa deeorihe tha bare bonee ef 
African life; ona le glad to get bold of a hook whioh 
clothee the ekoleton with flaoh and blood. Hr. Brownlee 
hero aeie down tha talk of aa old Xeaibe tribevnan ef tJie 
Tmnakoi wbo ralatad to him many ef the incidante of 
hla eareer. Ke waa a hiunercua old raaonL Hb ax* 
perianoaa make good reading nad incidental^ threw 
muah light uiwa Xoie ouatoma. The beautlAil love* 
long in Xeea and EngUali on pp, 17B*h la worth 
noting. It aheuld bo aaid that tbie la a reprint of tlie 
edition fimt publiahcd In 16 SO under tho tit Io .VMwbumftf nf. 

K, W. ft. 

Uno eltd aoudanalaa i DJdnnd. Par CharU* MeniHL 
. Q ^aper, 10 x 0| in,, vp. 204. Platu end rnapa. 
1 X PvU: SooHt* <f*Awicna ff4ofraj)hi<jKU. Pvd- 
iMfd undw e/it owjricaa e/ xAa inMmerionof 
JruiUuu ^ A/rioan Xonguegw ond Cuhvraa. 1032. 

Ta tbb boox M. HonWl previdei ea excellent atudy 
of tbe famcua olty of Bj 4 nn 4 whioh bee played a great 

C t in the history of the Weatera Sudan for tome 
.dreda of year*. It etenda in tha ee.oalled Caatral 
Dalta of the Niger, where the r^escb hope to develop 
aa irrigation solieme that rrill rival the Qesira. 
Beginoing with a oereToi deaerlption of the lurroundlnge 
the author reviawa tha hbtory, relyleg in the matn 
upon Ea Sadi'a * Tarikh oa Sudan.’ ^dostriae and 
Conunaroa are dealt with fully ia tbe fiaal ehapton, 
and tbo middle seotioa ia devoted to the inhabitente, 
whe number ebout BS,000. The FuJa are in the 
maioricy. The earlieet deoisena of the diatriet appear 
to M m Boao. who now Lvc alaoat exolurivefy by 
fiabing. The ftrat invadere ware tha Nono, a mixed 
people partly of Berber origin. They founded tha city. 
The Barobara living in the diatriot n>ncW about 
20,060—next to the Pula they ere tbe moat numecoua. 
H. Afonteil aeye thay beliava in xn maUf* i* l‘unit»rt, 
but tha ballsf bea borrowed praolsion from UUta and 
DOW tliey name Qod Ngala, gui n*aM g'«m« d^ormoficn 
A'AUsh. It would aeam that they retain tbrir old 
animlatio belia&. Baaidea tha cult of tba daad there >a 
a ouh of *»ya>ia da yu da tiri, a ganioa loai, meater of tho 
aoU, wbo xeaidoa uaually in e tree in the vilUge. 
important tmpeera to ho the cult of Nya who ie one of 
the nytmo t£et ia embodied in. a belt, an image or other 
matenal object. Thia cult la deeeribed at 
Soeiolo^eally It la Important beeeuaa tho di^plaa of 
Nye form n cloee brotherhood, entrance into wMoh ia 
through a oarernoay whioh aynaboliaea birth. Apparently 
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theM djvinitia 'fraro zkever haiCAn b«iagB. buC on thi« 
point M. Upnt^ it not eloAr. Nor i< h» BufRcioDily 
ole*r ia bu dMonpUon of tb» initiation oorocoouv. 
At Ant it appoan that thia forms tha ootry into tfie 
Nya brQfibo^aod» but aftorwarda it seonM that all tli« 
boys and gulf pan ihrougb tho ritaa m an ioitiation 
into tha mba. M. MoataU agroaa with some otiwr 
obaarvan about tho afloat of lakra upon tha nofmaa c( 
tbo Sudan. It la through tho Muaulmans that ooffuTwrca, 
industry and agrioulturo hava raeaive<l a now jmpuJao : 
tba Dogro baa haan fortified by what ];e his taken froia 
tbam. But K Monteil warna ua not to be deceived 
by the formetlen of an Hit*. lalam, far from having 
tnumpbed, ]>aa bean vanquishad by being sudauisod: 
9'm difaiu qtii iut eouh au iioadan, «o p«r«;Monos 
porea tut inwpprdt <m mth'au tnehV^< 

Lee Tribua du, Remeeu Lobi. i*ar H<Hri 
Pr^ttttuT a C'£coi4 ^'aiionuUdt*/,tu%(jitt40rUMvlei> . m 
VioavUM »t 4 VJHcoJt C'oloniolt. (TVrttaujr 1 g 
MinoiTeBiUl'I*¥tHvtil'R*Hnoi9ti4.XV~). lUi \ 7. 

vii + 010. JUust~ i’afia; Inttilul aKlhnolfigiA, 
rwa^etn/Voc^KS*. PrUt 128 Jf, FranM and JVeaeh 
OohniM, 100 /r. alMsAera, 1091. 

The L^bi group of tril>ea ia found on tiio rigiit l>auk 
of the Upper Vuita. In tlie Oaoou dlsthot uf ^ Ivnry 
CoMt. They InaluJe the Hirifori Diaoi Doroaai'*. Oan 
and T0g\iaosj0, ea well aa tl\o Lnbl proper. Jn the 
abaanve of a phonatio tranarrintion, tliv l^roneb spelling 
has been ratainod. Throa mx wniJd apiwitf lo liava 
a oomison orisiui tliougU at proaent tni» ne ce e m ry 
avldaaea is lacking. Their languagsv also (tliougli tins 
may net nreva anything aa regarNs rare) ere elewaly 
ailiad. They appear te havo inJgraled nom the loit 
hank of the Volta about 100 ymra ago. The Deroiwi^ 
and the Oan, who live in the moat wtutcrly part of the 
district, era gaaarally agreed to have iHiru tin uarlietct 
ccmarai but tbo T^gueesU in tlia suiitli (alau living 
dispvaed in ecnall groups aruong ti<o Lobl atiil thu 
BirVor) are uonsldorod by tiio other tribes to l>e tho 
reel owAcm ef the soil end tlia waters. Th< eo Inst arr, 
or ware till leieDtly, uii<iar tlic guardianahtp of e crrtnln 
egod wntnan. who porfomed tlic obligatcry satii'iHri's, 
>nthout whioli no one wee allowed (o tish in the rivers. 
The most usual irethnil of fishing is by iroieoning thu 
water with the Juice of TepHroaia vof/tlU, witli the uae ef 
which various tabus are connected. 

Tho Lobl, though thM origInoDy HOtilod in uninhohitotl 
country to the aouth of tlio IVgdsasi^. avw occupy, Tr<»rc 
or leea, the oantre of tha Uistriut, having tho Ilirifo 
oa the cast aod the Oea on thu wMt. On their liret 
coming they ibund thamselvos noigliboiirod by tl>c 
Koulango, s^U living noer Beuna in tlio suuth, (huugh 
they olMm a kind of eovareigaty over tho whole country 
ee mr aa ]?i4bougou. It wuulJ eoom as if tho vliior <if 
Bouna poeaeaced eome religious aothohiy. similar to that 
of tha Tendega among tho northern fluid Count trihrs. 
It is thaee Koulanso wno are belicv'cii U> have built tliu 
stone dweiliDgs, tM ruins of which are scattoml ovsr 
the gruator part of tlie Oaoua district, frequently aeso* 
oiated with tho circular shafts dug through the local 
laterjte for their gold-workings. The region ia rich in 
gold, but the Lobi and oDiers who suveaedod the 
Koulaage have contented tliamsclvca uith surface 
washings, an iaduatry confincl iu the women. 

The social organisation of the Lobs is ext romely loose— 
so muoh so that, on a superficial viow, one might lie 
tempted to declare it non-existent. Thoro are no 
obisfb and, strictly speaking, no villagee t singls home¬ 
steads are scatterod along tha slopos of tlte hiUi, on 
sites determined oo the one hand oy accees tu water, 
on tlio other by aofoty from tha frequent fiooda of the 


rainy aenaon. Tha eurreot OcRniUon of the wi»r<l 
'tribe' doca not apply to llioiu, silica oa knir 
*' connalt ni nrganisation, nl conwil (luclvonquo, ni 
'* cluT Buprhmc; ils n'unt ni la ci>nHri>*ncc <{cs intf^rclK 
" commune fi chORun d'eux nl lo nens tie In aolidaritd. 
'* Ha se sout niviflfo Juaqu'ici incapeblcs *Ir m* nhinir 
” pour cutrepfuiulrc une action rouctrrh'c, memo tempo* 
*' rairo, . . . Quoi qii'il an acit. la tsmuo da Inbu 
" pout a'appUqucr, winblo’t.jl, nuv fmcliona dtutlitka 
“ ici! BinlW, Dian, Unroieitt, Cun. Lobi et T 4 guroHicl>, 
" paree qu'allcs coiwilitucnt, mi effet, doa itrniipro 
" pnruculieiu, dent ohninin ml forirv' de plnsicuru clans 
'' AU soua.clana. parlant iin tliali'cte connruio of habitont 
" uii terrilniro d»t^ii)in 4 ." 

Kiich uf the six trjlM's jicrc ntciUlunoil (with the 
ptissihlv AKi'optiun uf Did Mitnprlnm four 

clans. TJio namiw of tliCM' iin^ llio muiic Ihr the Ilirtf(»r 
anil the Lobi, tuj<l there era imrlinl i'orr<«npujHlciicMi 
among tho ocher naicicN. Kneli «'lnii jx diviclcd into 
axogninoiia inoioilce, lait tlw ilon ua aii«*h Ih nut ox<»ga* 
siioiia. Tiiera are tnuua of clan tAhiia, whicli may ur 
may not he cunnri'ted with tcteiiiMm, but tbeao appear 
to iw fulling into ttiauio'. 

Tlia ticctloi " Ifollgiun ot Mngie “ is jwriiaps tha most 
intcrratlng uf an uxtreincly Nuhiahle l>iM>k. 1 oan haru 
only <'b]I atU'iilicMi to I ho D/forv wa’iidy, with Us rtfoa 
of rtvor.wuTwliip mill ita ItiitiuthMi i'erviiioiiii.w in which Die 
hull.ruarcr (.Sob or .Va—ws Hlala XVIf, K| llgurta, 
unci Die notion of K<l 4 Iniya/no of t)ic hlnattingo). T)»is 
ran scarcely be atiiiulNl wIDi menu, ainw its notion Is 
inviirialsly hamifiif. ho la " im llulda nnrif, auw epiible 
*' lie gaiwcr do grui'ss inalaillON" and emit hid by tl>o 
biidiM of ixirtaiti " iwiiis dieux h grumai tetv. h chovniix 
" longs, ot au voips tcllcjn«*nt l uuvcrt du p'lils roiix 
’* qu'uTi no volt pan Iviir pcau." I'lioro pixicn. 
whu jnuy curm^mii, moru ur Icisi, to llm lluww of 
NyaHMlaiid, the TidnlnniciUndi vf llie Rublya, ur tha 
WVkonyinffo of Killrtianjaro—Diuugh nuno of these 
nrc rcpiiUnl to pnnncss this pcvulliir vfiluvium—" vlvcnt 
" cn fsniillo dans Iu brousec, euHivent In torro h l(>ur 
" msuiihrc vt pwwi0<iajit dcs 1roup<*auxconsist iiig 
uf Die wild crcsluree uf tho forest. They might con* 
cdvably be tho diesis uf an actual pygrny tribe. Acfe 
may l>o inrumii by killing u lion, imo uf the largo 
ciitclopfo, tito cniwnoil cram*, tlio IturnbDl, or a man. 
In every caau purifimtHMi rites ure necesaur}', comparoble 
to VIm iRtiu/rmgA of the Zulus. 

M. Labourut'n luog n.dilciK'o among tho poopic 
(iosrrlbed, ihiriiig wlifch hr so ftu* giilnod their coitudciicu 
that he was wulcuined is a sped slur of tlioir religiuiis 
curernooica, anil hia knuwl[slgo of Lobi and I lie kbidml 
dialects are aufllclent guarantees for tbo seeiiruiy of the 
informatiun hern con\‘eyed. A. Wi'I^NFH. 

Provsrbes at Maximes Pau]i ot Toueoulaurs; 
tradults, expllqufis ot annotfis. Pur Htnri 
Oad4ii. AneiftH ilrnwriirur tlet Vofonir*. £|J 
(Brrng Val. XVI of 7'niaatis cl .M4moin:9 rf-i 
i'InHilul d'Siknolvgif-) 10) X 7. I'p. xxxiii^ 1108. 

Paris InHitul tfBUiHelofic, 1^1, nu Sainf-Jatyuet. lOSl. 
Price • Pmnrc end FrtH^ Coianics, 21 /r. 00 ( olAer 
cemilrtes, 30 /r. 20. 

M. (Indon'a reputation as an expert on the extremely 
interostiuK but till rovenDy little known langiiage of 
tlia Fiilbu (Poul) is so woll ostabbahotl tlioi there is 
nu need to iiuuat oo it. llo has nuw added to tha 
already published rtauUs of hiu sludico, a valuable 
eollevDon of proi’crba and sayings, running to 1.2S2 
niunben. Tlioae have cnootly be«i gathcrM st fint 
band from native mfonoaota and all carefully checked. 
Tha expinnationa appended ware eopplied by tho bast 
natis’c auchoritise, one of whom, it may be noted, waa 
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iBtreJucod b; U. OArtsa by b 9 tMd»o& of tbs oslsbrsted 
Hbj Uinai. Ths iotiroduotion t4j tho mAiD body of the 
work includM (pn. jx—xxxil;) an imporUJit ituciy of 
ths FalfuUls vorb, completing an<I, m somo res^U, 
mcKlifying that already pilven m fibs author's formsr oook, 

‘ Lo PonJar' (Ifd2-l4), 

BoaideA Cho axplanatjone rsfsrrsd to abovs, aomo of 
ths proverbs glvs occasion for more extonded aotee» 
Pp« n^SO. on terms nf relationship, pp. S2-26 on 
marru^ customs, p, 7S {tho hyena), pp. 11 (VI13 
(magk), p. (divioaCton) and ineoy others. A 
sunons be'tisf is that which haa niggeated the proverb 
Ttna diy&ka yimbo, * a Una slissp oblongs to nobody.* 
Shaop o£ title Und {brown, with a lighter stripe on tna 
■Ido) are reputed so wilurky that none are ovur aeon in 
the Touoouleuf country; a lamb oi this oolov would 
be killed at birth, and no one would dream of buying 
a dna. It is endued with aomo indoence known as kU*. 
which baa much tlie same efiec't as the evil oye. 

A few of tbo proverbs may bo given as specimens; 

E ' 'It tf ivMr )8 better than a broken vosael. 

in if the child has grown a tail, hia father 
will certainly hide it. 

*rhat which has eaten up the hoe and the axe 
will not leave rotated ground.nuts and salt. (Young 
pMple who are disrmpe^’tfal to tlioee nearest them, 
will not respect tlioir superiors.) 

If the lat has pnt un trousers, tho cats will take 
them off him. 

Bimog is more lawful, but robbery is more 
spoody. 

, 71ie hyena wi II oat anything that is dead; but wban 
alie la dead there ia notbiog that will eat her. 

God knows wliat he gote who skint a mooqaito, 
but what about him wim waite to get a share of 
the moat 1 

He milked into a (perforated) pot for stoamiag 
eouKcus, and then lie poured the milk into a basket. 
(Said of an extravagant person.) 

The peralytlo connot march with tbaigaomy it 
is true i but he can aay ' May Allah destroy the 
enemy I ’ 

A foot on the ground, a serpent on the ground— 
If tiioy have not met this year, they will meet next 
year. (Aceidoata are sure to happen eome time or 
otbor.) 

Tbo word here used for ' aarpent,' ^heddt, properly 
maana ' thing forbidden, tabn.' 'there is no gonorio name 
for' serpent,* though each epodsa has ir« own name. 

On p. 74 is an incantation to bo uttered on meeting 
a hyena, warranted to render tho beast inoffanslve, and 
On p. 206 one for securing the cattle.kraal against wild 
animals. 

The information contained in the final chapter, on 
the Inhfibitanta of Fonta S4negalais and tlieir costome, 
should by ao meeas be pasted over. A. W. 

ECONOMICS, 

Economies in Primitive Communities. By BicAord 
jk. T’Aumwaid. OrferH l.'H’eersi/y /*r6«. 15s. 

/I (Ai&Kshcd t/ie Jnurnctianai JnMUutt <•/ 
.t^cne Lanqiiagta and Cuieuraa.) Pp. no, 304, 
In tius book Protest ThumwaM dtscuasea the evolu* 
Hon of ocoaomio orgamsation from the most primitive 
euliurea to the relatively eomplox sodetioe of Egypt, 
Someria, Oreeoe and RocM. Hjs mala tboels la the elm 
iaterooimecUon in any culture between economic and 
political organisatioB i in faot, he ftnds the origin of all 
politieal dovelojjmenu in tbo adaptation of society to 
eeonomlo innovationa He claasifiee his societies accord, 
ing to econonuc life and relatea this in each 

oase with Us ruipropMte form of government, then 


proceeds to diaeuw various special problems of eoonomio 
organisatinn. such as i>reperty, distribution and excLange, 
symbols of value and money, psrtnereliip and coll^* 
tivisot, as they preerat themselves in dlffacent types of 
society. Unionunately, ho has found it nocoseary 
eavardy to uomprees his theoretical argument is order 
to int^uofi a maae of data whose relevance to the 
partifiilar Mint under discussion is not alwayx clear. 
Consequanuy we ore left without any clue as to the way 
In which we aro expected to envisage the proeogpos of 
devclopcDont which he takas for granted—tfie subetltu* 
tien of tbo family for the dan as the eeceoUal eeoaocnic 
unit, for exainjMe, or the seriM of unfair exchangoe 
between pastom) and agricultural commuiutlas which 
eventually leads to the domination of the herdsnsen 
(warn of Lonqueet being unknown among priinitive 
pmplee and therefore Inaoeaptablo as an ex^cuiatlon of 
‘ etnnicoUy stratified * aocietiea), or the final * with* 
* drawn! into the priestly orders ' of the pastoral dans. 

Though Pro fawr Thurnwald Is so far In agreement 
with the functional theory of anthropology as to redterate 
foom time to time that all aspeots of culture must bo 
regarded os interdependent, he scarcely puts the maxim 
Into pcactive ; indera, it is hardly poanole cosriatently 
to ilo so and adhare to the poeitioa tSatthe development 
of eeonomlo skill alone detormines every other elomeiit 
in a oultore. Thus, In tho easo just quoted, he treata 
religion as if it axisted for no other reason than to provide 
a livelihood for superfluous herdsmen In an inereasingly 
agrioultural society. Even more reroarkahle is hia 
attitude towards womoi, whom he almost invariably 
olassiileB with commoditise. *‘ Wives are the oldest form 
** of profitable oapiCal,** he writes on p. 180, while in his 
chapter on * CoUoetivlsm' ha inaerta two sentencca oo 
tho ouatom of wife.lending which do not surest Cbat it 
differs in any way from the communal ownomhip of 
land to which the rset of the chapter is devoted. 

It is particularly unfortunate in a U'ork devoted to a 
subject m which aceumto analysis is eo inrortant to find 
so uttle precialoD in the use of technical terms. Such 
words as ‘wealth,’ ' money,* ‘profit,* even ' work,' are 
used sometimes to convoy a special meaning peuuliar to 
the author and aomotimea eo vaguely as to convey no 
moaning at all. Snoh a defoot is die ooore regrettable 
in A book wbieb oentams maiw original and sugsestivo 
ideas. One uould wish tbai tLe author had dis|^sed 
with sores of his detailed evidence and instead given us a 
more clearly fomiulatod and reasoned theory. 

L. P, MAIR, 

LINGUISTICS, 

Grammaire et Dlctlonnalre de la Lengue des Mss 
AM Marquises. MarquIsleivFrsneals. Par flfor. 
22 PM ILl^onse iJordilfon. (Saiy Fd. 271/ nf 
SVaoaux a$ JU/mair*a d* I'Jnatitut d'Sthnaioffit^ 
Pom. Inatitui d'StfinolofU, 1031. Pp. 443, 

This volume is mainly e reprint of tho Grammar and 
Dictionary published by Mgr. R, T. DordiUon in 1604. 
The grammar has been eontiderably eolareed by tbe 
inclusion of many additional dlustratiena of rules and 
syntax, but the arrangeinoat and text cicaely follow the 
earlier work. In the dictionary the deanitioos are 
re*trraiiged, homophonous words beii^ separately entered 
when their aigniflcationa' differ, A large number of 
illustrative phrasee have been added to &e definitions. 
On the other bond, howerer, some words which were 
contained in the earlier edition have been omitted. 

Tbo book Will be valuable as a record of one tbe 
most distinotive languages of Polynesia For practical 
use 1^ the Buropean it will be less us^ol than the first 
edition, owing to tbe want of a French.Marqoesan index, 
and its inconvenient aisa. S. H. R. 
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A DJrtlonary of EBe(l*h*PaJaunf and PalagtirEnerish. 

Mr^. LeMit* Miim. fianfftKin. Snw/i. tioM. 

ofld5lati«narir, 7i x Sin. /X 

j Voi. 2V. • + i«s,« + s», prr» ff#. :s 
or 22«. ed. 

By the publication of two eaxller works, ' An Rlomon- 
tary Palauag Oramraar ‘ (I®:!!) and ‘ The Kumo of an 
KaaCem Olan ’ (J0S4}, Mr*. Uiino liad almady coatrll>utoil 
more to our knowledge of thie emnll nation than all tho 
prevkm* aiithotitine put together. She h&e now fltthigly 
o^^leted hw ealf.ImpoaeJ task by producing tlio ftret 
dJottoaan of U>» Palaung language, containing aeve^ 
thouaand words and likely to romain for many ycani the 
a^dard work on the sulijaot. It is ut the main a roronl 
of the dialect of tho Pnlaiings of Kamhe'an, (ho oanlial 
of tho auto of Tawngpeng. oiio of the Kovthern Shan 
Etataa, which la inhabited alnwet entlmly by P^auntft; 
but It also inolurlea an appontlix giving many variants 
In a numbor of other tUaleota. T>ie author was not a 
paaeiag tra\*ellor. but lived in rlOM conta<'t witli the 
people for Inng periods, during wfiich «he devoted pmc. 
ke^y all hw Ume to an incenaive study of iholr cuarcnits 
and languOM. Aa the Falaunga haNYt not «innniitied 
thair epoevli to wpiUng, it in obvious that all this 
roust luvve Involved a very groat aiuount of caroftil 
labour. 

It la iroposaible for anyone who does not himself know 
tho language to nppraiao a <livtienary ailerjuatoly, Tlie 
moat that can ba aald haro le that thla one has all the 
appearance uf being an excellent piece nf wurk. It Is 
rafatively copioua, the tranaoription used repreaents a 
long list of tl>e aeunds of Um* language (which has a 
fairly complex phonetic syatcn>), and tlie wurk Is no 
mare word diet, mit uontnine nianv plimscs and eentoDom 
illustrating how mitm of the words «ro used. It is. 
tharaforoi ueeful from a practical point of view, as well as 
being a record for students of linguiatlm. The laneuAgo 
is an Interesting mrmlier of a binilv which also inciudra 
Men and Khmer, hcskics many other languugos, but it 
has borrowed a eonalderable number of u orris flvmi 
Shan and Ihirmeeo. One reasen, perliaps, why rtn ftill 
aoeouni of It had previously ]>em madn is tiiat all 
Palaung men are mure or Icoe familiar with khan, and 
British ofllclals have been in the liolfit of dcnllng with 
them in that language, Thore ere, huMover, obvuMm 


advantages (q being able to convereo wilh thoen jiouido 
in thnir own native tongue, and Mrs. Milnt' has now 
p;'nr*idsd tim means theruto In sumclcnt nwesure. Tito 
next step should bo for soinixnic to collcH’t testn. /.<*., 
convcrMtiojia ond storlm, and gt*! tltcni publisJicd In duu 
cuiireo. 

It is gratilv'ing (hut the vnl uu i>r ^1 iv. )ifi I no's c 11 it ioiisry 
liA* iirert duly r*u'<»gnisail by the (lr>\'rnirocnl of Bunnu, 
undvr whoso auepirus it luis been printed niul pul>IiHbf><l 
m a hanriy and portable form very euitnb^ fur all 
purposes. 0. O. HL.AOUKK. 

CENTRAL ASIA : EXPLORATION. 

Rktsal dar Gobi. IS/i Svtn Hedin. 9 X 0 fa. 

Pn. ie + .1,t6, 74 iHwilfatioif*. 2 smm. Ac/psfy. /A 
P, A. ilrociW, I Ml. 

Thte vohimo. a continuation of tho samo author** 

‘ Aiif groeeer I<*Alii't,* consists for (ho most paK of rci>orta 
on tlio various ecctlaiinl cxpoditioiw of which lie was llm 
liead orsMiisuw. Tlxse nv'rv carried out liy exporte of 
sav*orat Kuropciui iiatiniiulltiue, qh nidi ns soino (Milnnee, 
who devoted tltomsolves to a variety of tusks I'Oiumcted 
with the exploration of Central Asia. Topography, 
elimato und meloorology, gooJo;Oi, pnlirontolngy, or. 
ohirology and nreliisterlce. toology, liotany, native 
habits, arts an<f products, wore among tlio subjects 
which they Ktudjr<X luul (he aj^eounts of tlielr travels 
and adventures (sonx* of whloli u'cre higidy <langcrrsusl 
make very interesting reading. In ^ite of the oh. 
itnictlvenese of certaui Chinoao ofllciali, inueh good 
reeosrvh work was <lona. the full dotalls of which await 
tlio appoariuH’e of nuWrjuent pul ilieat Ions. 

Tlie jihatograplur ilUiatmtiona arc exccUciib, and (ha 
two nia|>s are useful, thougli Ihrir scnlc is liiovitably 
small for tho largo area covered by tlioea travels. 

Not tho least mlarcuCing pert of the book 1 h tlie Arat 
chapter, which skMclios tlie history of Cent ml AHisii 
exploration. Like the nrorpion, It lias e sting in its 
tall, vis., tlm statement that EnglUli vxuiorors usually 
omit fftun their writii^ idl mention of tlioir foreign 
pnKurMom. I think this ini^ Im elxiritably Hscrilioil to 
Our national Ignorance of furejgi' langunto'a muI litem* 
tures; hnt for neglect of rlie hook uiuler reiiow no siu'h 
nxciisn w/ll hold good, for It has, I mulmtaud, apnrarr-i 
in on Kiiglish translatiuu. C. 0. ULAGDEK. ‘ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dr. B. H. Hunt in the ooumo of hie 
abeorbiog leoture (Bfajr, IMS, AI) threw on the /J 
loreen tM picture of a Hafai Fakir of Hyderabad 
with aye eoatpletoly out of the aoekat 1 was Irrealetibly 
r«Biiaded of a Sinbaloae demon mask. 

8uoh maska are to be seen ia the Bhtleh Musouro, 
aod are illustrated by Dr. 0. Pertold in ArcAu* OWenkdni 
n, plates zxvi fi. ^ 

Reasoai were adduoad at the Icnuro for bslieviug that 
eye'gouging in eoetatlc dances was onco more widely 
■proM waa it is now. The ginh a le w moaks aeom bo 
pieearve nunoriee of a praotiee now oxtinot {eo far as 
I know) ia Ceylon. 

The ninhalfitn Tnsaltsrnprpfmuf tfni'rinfi demons Imper. 
eoaated by the dancer. Theae yoksAos are oonnocted 
with dolaaeu (Ctylon Joum. qf SeUnoe. G, 11. anil 
•o may be neolithic. 

Eventually the most fantastic cootlves in art will bo 
traceable to ample reality, The study of livbg 
customs must bo toe key to archseologioal remaioa. 

A. M, HOCART. 


Theology and Physical Paternity, 

8IK,—Ilk his letter under the abuvo heading .. 
(Mak, 218) Mr. reny ndvoncre an jagenn 

oue argument to account fbr (ho tUvIno pottvr s 
part in tho bir(h of enclent hlgypdan sovereigns from 
the 6th Dynasty on. 

Tho Egyptian king, ho asyii botli alive es Horue and 
dead os Oiiis, was tTic auuroo of life, and won eompurod 
by (he (bsoinglana of Heltonollt with the Kirn. Tliey 
next xnit (he Biin on an cuual fovtliig with Osiris uud eo 
modo him father of thv king. Hero Mr. Perry erenia 
Implicitly (u oMumu that Huni", the Aojixawhat 
eolourlcae sun of Osiris, ie fAs Rorus, ' totem * of 
tho Koyal House, ono of the oldsut gods and ckxvrly 
distinct frum Harpirratee In the P^'ramui Texts uf 
the jsenod under discuasioo. Ho eeeins tu sug^t 
that he was pre'ne/sd to identifioabiun with Osiris, 
when^ tlie opposite ia rather tho coao, Ko goca on: 
there hclng no peieoaol Sun^god ho could not bo father 
of (ho king, so Khnum the pottor was Introduced to 
make Kow there ia oo ovidence tliet Ro wae not 
a god prior to the period of tho written texts (many of 
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vhlrlk w' fw c»M«r thait the pcritxl of thojr iivcription] 
ia which Ko-Atum ia tho aapretno trod. Bo ocour* in o 
Kiyml-QAise nndap]B<«-n4reu ia thoSi^ nad SndDyaastieM 
rcepectivoly. Mr. Perry vouhl hardly sugewti wnt Uie 
Text* waro tho produci of tho bnuiut of tho pncotn of 
one aad that the he it oontidenog t ProfMter 
Bntatod [A HiMry p. 122) ovidMtIy seeo no 

need for tluolOjcic^ eubtMM to explain the origin of 
the IDynitfty of the Son* of the Soo. 

The State theologieiie, he taye. bad aJwtys reprcaeat^ 
the long at tuccoeeor of the Sua-god from tfie begin- 
but the prieets of Eeliopolie aow derided thni 
he wee the bodily Son of Be. who would henceforth 
appetronotrib to boeoiae the Pntlier of tho Kiitg: they 
bid Bocceedod in organising thoir poUtical ioAuBOco and 
overthrowing the oM line. 

Ai for the divine Potter, do not wivie tO'day oven in 
Bogtand. fuUv aware of tbo pbytiological oalgcaeiet. 
prey to Him tor o&ipricg t 

Antoe>Be in pce«Atharuutian dayt did not prey—ho 
commanded, and Bttehepeut wat fathionod eoeording 
to tpocidcetion. Tliore is DOtl)ing fanteetic in tho idoe, 
the tymbolisDi, or Che actioo of the Supromo Clod, whose 
powen were delegated in many dicoctioat. 

E. S. THOUA8. 

Ptput: Physical Paternity (Han, 1232. OU). 

SiU.—In viow of tbo eoatioveny tiJung placo 
/ / with rogerd to the knowledge of patomity io 
F^nia, Uie following may be of intmet 

About 1210, when I wat Kceidont Ha^trate for tho 
North Eastern Divisioo. I recTuitod. aa a oatis'o arniod 
eoaetable, a nativo of Yoaiyu, a Uattin village in 
CoUingwc^ Bay. For tome five moatbt be wae overy* 
thing one Mold detire and thowed every sima of becoming 
a diet-olest constable. At (he end of five months bo 
came and explained tliat the Yttalyu people bad been 
committing adultery wjtli hia wife, lua reason bmng that 
bis wife bad just given birth to a ohild. he having boon 
away from bis village for five mcoths. I mfuaed to take 
any aetiOD. and dia my beat to arplaio to him that the 
faett indicated that he wat the ftXher of the child. But 
he refused to eccopt my view of the metter. and got so 
discontented at my not putting someone in gaol for the 
suppoeod c^ence that he became uaelan aa a policeman, 
and I think spent moeh of bit time brooding over hit 
soppoeed wrongs. Finally I arranged that he ahould be 
ditoharged from the force. If I had not been able to 
see Jhe matter from hit point of view he would probably 
have been sent to gaol first. I imtgizie be learnt 
ftom Bxiropenna (wito have been more or lets in oontaot 
with the natives of CoUlngwood Bay for Kme twenty 
yean) something of European viawa of conception 
without getting ^ f\iil fheU. 

1 alto remember a very infiomating remark to 
ate by Capt. Barton many years ago. He related that 
one day be bad tome to a village high up in the Main 
Baoge. an other officers be doubtleea aaked 

queetions about the country and vJIagas farther on. 
He VM told that there was a village in which were 
Qothing but women. He ttid tbit wm impoaaiblo for tbe 
viDage would soon die out at tiiey eouid uve no children 
without frictn The curious re^ly was given; * Oh, 
perhaps they open the way with stonee.' At the 
ntttvQs were thw in a purmy neolithic stage. I th^nif 
wa can what was meant, namely, that Che way 
(or an embryo to enter could he mnds by mace than one 
thing. 1 do not know whether or no dipt. Barton hat 
ever pvblitbed tbit. 

Fenuan men very generally have great affection for 
the children ^y own. But they aie often vary in* 
difEemnt about the famlfy into wbi^ tiMy were acCnaUy 


bom. {Br. Strong hero gives somooxamplee of adoption.] 
It acems to me tint the primitive Papuen point of 
view is that he owns both hit xvifo and hie child, and that 
such leedt him to regsnl them with affection and 
coocora. 

Tlicre is another aapoct of the controvoray of a more 
gODsrel iiAturo to which I wi^ Co refer. Anihropotogiste 
not infrequently say that the natives of tome place 
think something or do something whoo they really 
moan that tbo primitiA*Q ostivo untouched by E^uropom 
infiuariGo ibiok tbjfl Kmathiog or do this somotKing. 
I sappoae anyone with anthropological training and 
expericoeo knows what it mranti but a layman le very 
liablo to taka the etatemeni at Its face value and to 
ridicule cho tJoa that the native, whom he may perhaps 
know quite well, does or thinks anything quite so foolish. 
It is mereditJe that the proeent day TroMand Islanders 
do not Imcw something of physical paternity. For 
ibout a quarter of a oentury they havo had a roeident 
miatlonary as well m a tteidme government ofSoer and 
niuneruua pearl seokara. One government officer bad 
had a modicil trmnmg. It it incredible ^st these havo 
not on more thin <me oeoitioa explained afim^tUng of 
physical paternity to the nitives at taizMS, perhaps m a 
very cru^ way. It ie ilto incredible that European 
ideas have not appreciably permeatod the minds of the 
natives. Thoro tn^ bo a /ew hoary old oontervatives 
who ^s<'t tbe newfangled ideas alt^ther. but othon, 

B scieJly those who have grown up under direct miaalon 
jeaco. know little or oouiing of the old ideas 
ta to jtotomity. Tbe majority probably join tho old 
and the now together in some aiore or lees logiceJ or 
illogical mannor. and would lay a different d^rse of 
emphaais on the now and tbe old according at to whetber 
they are giving evidence io court, beia^ crot8*quQttioned 
by a raiseionary, or excited by a native dance or cere* 
moiQ'. Or talking to an anthiopologiet about old timoe. 
In some esMS perbapa tiie otCive may think he is 
showing hit superiority by knowing nothing about the 
old ideas which all Europeans will t^ him are foolish 
and false. 

Feihape in conclusion I ahould e^ that I know little 
or noUiing about the Trobriand lalanders first bead. 
I have lived in Papua for eomethlog over the quarter 
century as Bosident Megutrate. anthropologist, and 
medical officer of tbe Papuan Qovemmeot. 

W. K, STBONG. 

The $<ulpcoris Cave, Coveset, N.B. 

A A fin,—May I trouble you with a tale of e hot- 
Jq water bottle. Scene or, it Is current already. nT.H 
I sbould like to complete it. 

In July, 1211.1 wmtohea certmn slabe of clay cut out 
of the Soulptor*! Cave, Coveeee, and set on a barrow. 
Presently, 1 proceeded to tbe noutb of the oave and 
saw the {bremna. who was* detailed to esamioe the elay. 
■tAnHiPig over the barrow wiping an object. 

In the course of time 1 aubmitced ^e object to tbe 
Actiquahee of Scotland, when a Fellow of the Society 
told me that it was the top of a botiwater Imtie. 
1 retorted with Kme heat that this was ir^MSUblc. aa it 
was found in or below a pure eariy deposit. Latar my 
oonseience pricked me an^ being m El^. Z said to the 
fotamnn, * \ aimpoae that object did come out of the 
' barrow T ' ' Na I Na 1 ' he ‘ I 
' (where) I got yon, bert it wisna frae the banow.' 
It Is regrett^e that that qorotion was not a^ed before 
I showM the Sodety a bot>water bottle. 

Nevertbaleas, 1 do, pewnsUy. still believe in the 
stratification. Tbe dsductioas tberefrem wUl be 
by evidence elsewhere, and I believe some is elroady 
av^labla SYLVIA BBKTON. 


Bna AJft> SrorzDWOOOS Ijurrun, His Mejasty's PTiaMn. East BAfdmg St.. E.C.A 
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Uganda : Archeology. Waytand, Burkitt and Braunholtz. 

Archaeological Diecoverias aC Luzira. E. J. Vr , .V. EHrieiU, and H. J^ BrfiUiOi^iz. 

Di^crijAion of About thwo years ago w)ien ywrt <>f tho top of Luzlm hill, near Port 
Bell (Uganda) on Lake Victoria, waa being removed during biii]<iing operations in conncctiun with ^ v 
the prison, cotunemation waa DccAsioiied among the priNcner^ when ieUtnga large chunk of earth from 
the face of the low artificial cliff, beeauae of tho uncoveruig of what appeared to bo a human face. 
On examination by a European police officer, this inniarkablc find proved to i>e a head of a pottery 
figure and continued excavation revealed fragmenta of other figures {Pi. B, Pigs. ] and 2). Further 
digging waa then stopped till the preernt writer had exannned the ^te. 

Tlic section exposed (Text Fig. 5) was as follows:— 
4. Roil; 1 to 2 feet. 

3. Red earth; 4 to 8 feet. 

2. Angular quarts rubble—about ono fout, but 
varying in thickne^a from place to place: 
here and tliere it waa less than 1 inch 
thick, but hardly anywhere was it entirely 
absent. 

1, Rotted granite ; unknown depth. 

Tlie granite needs no further description. Tlie 
nibble consiated almost entirely of quarto fragments 
derived from velna in the granite; it was quite 
unwatem'orn and very angular. It was found to 
contain artifacts belonging to two groups: the 
one contemporaneous, tbe other derived. The latter 
was represented in the small collection made by the 
writer at the time, by a ccup^t-poing of Acheulean 
affinitiee (Text Fig. 7a). It is somewhat patinated. Tho former is of leas ancient facies. Tlieee are 
described below by Hr. &1. C. Burkitt. 

Tbe red earth was proved by Dr. Groves, of the Geological Survey, to be mostly drifted material, 
and may well have been aeoiian in origin. Tbe eoil was dark coloured, but needs no further deKtlp^tt 
here. Intruding downwards from the surface into the red earth, and iu one ease into tho rubble, 
were what appeared to be a few elongated continuations of tlie soil, recalling to eome extent, grave 
pipes in the chalk. It was in one of tbeee that the pottery head was found (PI. B, Figs, I and 2). 

These appearances suggested sections of graves; and the writer superintended ercavstions in 
order to recover wbat relics they might contain. It was found, however, ^t in borixontsd section ^e 
supposed graves were approximately circular and no trace of a burial was found. Cleariy, tbe 
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occiirrenew wen not graves at all but boles, or sballoTr pits, into which rubbish had at one time been 
thrown or buned. hlany fragments of pottery wore recovered, and it waa clear that the raseoJa had 
been broken before they weie (fist Into the holes. Not a single whole pot waa found, and the same 
retniuk applies to the pottery figurce. The fragments were scattered indbierimiDately throughout 
the Roil which hUed these holes; and it should be remarked that in relation to the soil present the 
pottery remains were few ajid far between. Only three of these pits were sssposed, and all were 
cuefuily excavated. Only one very small piece of bone (completely rotten and of no interest) was 
(bsoovered. The ontite collection of icmains wets sent to the Bhtisb Muaeiira*: a desoription of them 
by hfr. H. J. BratinliolU will he found below. 

On the liilbtop. al>out a quarter of a mile from the one-time pits described above, was a ahrine 
which was stUI in use, or had been very recently, whon the wi jter was there. It consisted of a 
four*legged pot containing dirt, lainwater, and some oobis.* wliile scattered around it in crude 
arrangement wore a iniinber of spear Jieads and other objects. The spearheads were, most of 

them, oiiented so as to point 
inward, as Men in Text fig. b. 
Some of them were tanged, 
whloli is not the osae with 
modem spears in Uganda; 
some socketed examples had a 
hole below the blade, and 
cannot be matched, so far as 
the writer knows, within the 
ProteoCorate; and there were, 
among otbor things, some 
highly peculiar pottery objects, 
some of whioh roughly resemble 
peetles; others arc more or lose 
lunate, and eocoe are hrtg<liko 
(?J. B, Figs. 3 and 4). All were 
made from a clay, derived, 
perhaps, from the looa] granite, 
paoked with rather Isrgs flakes 
of white mloa (muecovite). It 
is not improbable tliat the 
clay was sheeted on account 
of Its mica content and con¬ 
sequent decorative eflect. 

In spite of its preunt day use, no account of the nature of this sbrinc and its purpose could be 
obtained from the nativos. Even the Katikiro (xiativo Prime Ministor) was unable to aesist la thie 
matter. A hundred yards or so from this sbrjne. and between it and the one.tiiuc pits, was a 
boulder.liko maas of gneiseoeo granite, some three feet iu length, apparently split in hsJf. The 
natives say it was cleft by lightning, but there is no evidence of this, and there can bo little doubt 
^at it had opened up along a joint plane In the natural course of events. There was in all probability 
no cooneotion between the ahrine and the pits containing pottery—unless it were a traditional one. 
There can be little doubt that the latter are by far the older, and that the natives hod no knowledge 
of them until they were opened up by accident. 

A little below the level of the prison, which la said to be over three hundred feet above Lake 
Victoria, are some houses. I am told that when these were built ezeavationa revealed some shell 
banks. These would be about the level of the earlier Plnvisi gravels known elsewhere around the 
lake; and no doubt the top of the hill was an island in those days. It was probably uninhabited. The 
rubble layer was clearly an old land surface and seems, by the artifacts it yields, to have been 

* East Alrioeo 1 geot eoias bewiag dstM (rom lC22<192d. 
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ocoapied in later (secoiul) Pluvial tlmee (late*zm<l<IJe or post.midcUe Pleistocene); and It woald thus 
appear probable that the red earth overlying the rubble accumujated during the rnarkod dry period 
that succeeded the second Fluvial period. 

The pottery-containing, soil-filled pits are, of oourae, very much younger arid belong to modem 
times. They cannot be dated, but one may guess that they are not many centuries old. 

1 am indebted to the Commissioner of Police for calling my atteution to the figures a nd the 
shrine. E. J. WAYLAOT. 



Fio, 7. au&JtTS DSPrsKs:<73 non umnu. .>/u«eum.) 


a. ccw.ps.roiKO. s. eesATBS. e. disc. o. coaa.sciup&a. 


TAe 3ton6 Impltmenfs.—Hxt industry is of considerttbls interest. It recalls closely the one found 
by F. B. Macrae in tbe ECaiue district of Northern Ithodesia at a cave neat Mxuubva. A note on this 
eite was published In Kada, the Southern Hhodesian Native Afiaim Dept. Annual, for December 1926. 
At Mumbwa an excellent cemp-d^-pcing was found in the bottom level of the cave; it is very similar 
to the Uganda e:campl9 illustrated on Fig. 7 a. Above tbe covp-ds.potng level at Mumbwa occuired 
thick deports containing rough tools (discs, scrapers, flakes, etc.) made of vein qnartz, which again 
resemble those found in Uganda, a few of which are figured along«de the Mvp-d^poing (Fig. 7 b-d). 
As there was no stratigraphy posable at the latter &te, and as the coup-it-poi-nq appears on the whole 
to be somewhat more weathered than the other toob, it is probable that tho succession as shown at 
Mumbwa fonnerly existed in Uganda too. The wv^p-dt poinq is made of ^uarta rock and is of a brown 
colour. Tbe edges are fairly sharp considering the material, as, too, U the butt. The point has been 
broken oS in ancient times. The other tools are made from vein quartz and are lighter coloured in 
appearance, being glassy over moat of their surfaces, with but hare and there pate bee weathered to a 
brown colour. of tbe examples figured is a rough scraper made on a fiake (F^g. 7fi), another is a 
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large disc (Fig. ?c), while the third can perhaps be classed as a very rough sort of core-scraper (Fig. 7 d). 
Mr, Wayland is to be ocogratnlated on his now finds and it is to be hoped that further discoreries at 
sites where sCratigmphical wmk is poe^ble will be made at no very distant date. 

M. a BURKITT. 

PeCcery figures and ocher objeecs from Lusira. 

The collection of pottery and other objecta recovered by Mr. E. J. Wayland from the shrine and 
the piU at Lurira is of conaidemble interest; but it is impoesible, within the limits of space available, 
to give more than a brief description of them, 

The FfM.—The objects excavated from the pits are evidently older than those from the shrine; 
I will therefore deui with them first. They ft^ into two groups: (a) 7 large and several small 
portions of human figures in pottery, and (i] a large number of small fragments of pottery vessele. 

The Fiffuree.—'the figures are of particular interest, since nothing of the hind is known to be made 
in Uganda at tlie present day (where In fact repreeentationol art in any form is almost non-existent); 
and the surprise aiul alarm of the nativee at finding them suggests that sdl memory of them had been 
lost. Ti)e two best preserved fragments, representing a head and a headless body respootivdy, are 
illustrated in FI. B, Fig, 1. Although it la not ceitain whether ^ese two pieces belong togeth^, the 
head fits sufficiently wdl on the bo<ly to justify, perhaps, the tentative and approximate restoration 
depicted in PI. B. ^g. The physiognomy Is clearly too conventional to permit of any Inferonoe as 
to racial type. It is framed by rectilinear baitds In relief, two of which pass ooross tbe forehead. 
The eyes arc merely protruding lumps with horuontsi slits, the nose subconical with vertical slits 
for nostrils, the chin very prominent, the neck ringed. On the other hand tbe coiffuca is probably 
founded oo feet, and distinctly suggests the ' fuzay.wuzzy.* tliough X should hesitate to infer any 
affinity with Cho Hadendoe on these grounds. Mr. Way land has described it as recalling a judge’s 
wig.* It is BurmounCed by a kind of pad, part of which has been broken away, The modem 
Baganda do not treat thoir hair In this way. But some of the more northerly tribes such as the 
Madi and Lendu are depicted by Sir Harry Johnston with somewhat similar coiSures.* 

TeolmologioalJy, the lieiid has apparently been built up by applying lumps or pellets of oUy on to 
a conical foundation with a smooth hollow inteiior. The neck has b^ added bm a eopaiwte piece. 

The body is even more oonvenUonallsed than the head, the trunk consisting of a solid column 
expaoding at the base into a pedestal without any modelling of contours. Tho nipples and navel arc 
indicated in relief. Tbe anus and legs are stick-like, the bands reeUng on the knees. Curiously enough 
only the Icwsr half of the legs is shown, the thighs being omitted (or perhaps fused with the former)^ 
surely an anatomical solecism I Both arms and legs cany a number of prominent rings. Altogether 
I cannot suggest anything analogous to this figure in African art. In addition to the pieces illustrated 
there are two other portions of bodies, which were hollow, two portions of solid columnar trunks and 
Bji arm and lower leg in one piece, slmlJai' to those illustrated. On one of the trunks the breasts are shown 
oiifside the arms (which arc broken)—another anatomical curiosity necessitated by exigencies of space. 

The clay used is somewhat coarse, and has been imperfectly fired, a tbin section of the exterior 
being grey and the interior black, Tbe surfacee have hein portly diacoloured to a buff or pinkish tint 
by the soil in which they were buried. 

The Pcliherdi.~-Th6 sherds are of vaxiable but fairly fine texture, imperfectly fired, with red. 
blaok or bufi suifsoe colouring. Tbe fragments are too small and too few to permit of any reconstruction; 
some are evidently from large veesels. There are several thick bases, one of which is slightly concave. 
No handles were found. The m aj ority of the piecee differ in tbeir ornamentation from modem Baganda 
pottery, the commonest markings being series of parallel horizontal grooves of varying thickness and 
interspacing. Other forms of ornament are cross-hatohing, punched dots and overlapping thumbnail 
impreesions.* Seme pieces are plain. But the most intemsting thing to me is the occurrence in esch 
oi tbe three pits excavated of a small fragment marked with the typical imprsseions of a plaited roulette, 

* It ia o&ly fair t« add that Mr. Wayland diaa grow * H. Johsstoa. Th* Luanda PrcUetcrcU. VoL U, 

with this iceteratioD. £gB. SIS and i20. * 

* Uganda Qeologieal Survay, Annual Beport, 1929. * l^r. L. 6. B. Leakey lafonas me that eocne of the 

P- aherde raeocnble bis neolithic from Kenya. 
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of the kind in commoo use among the Be^onda and udghbouring tribes to*day. This provi<lcs a lunall 
but distinctive cultural link for the whob find with the living inhabitants of the same region. It 
does not necessariiy connote a very recent date, since potsherds of the same kind Imve boon found 
in the old middens of Biggo bya Mugenyi,’ which are traditionally assigned tui age of at least five 
or six centuries. But in the present state of our knowledge we are hardly justified in attribii'^ng a 
higher antiquity than this to the pits, and it is fair to suppose that t])e fibres are no older than tho 
sherds with which they were associated. I am inclined, therefore, to concur with Mr. Wuyland in 
supposing them to be ouly a few centuries old—at any rate not anterior to the foundation of the 
Ba^mda kingdom 32 generations ago. 

Tfu ShHne (Text Kg. 0).—The ‘ shrlno ' is known to have been in ii» till qmte recently, and the 
coins found in the pot, dating from 1022-102$, are sufficient proof of this, if any were needed. Of the 
pottery objects placed round the pot a representative selection is illustrated in PI. B, Figs. 3 and 4, 
They compiise small conicaj peudante pierced longitudinally, a larger oue with transverse 
perforatioce, ring$, crcecente 
and a oylfndiical object 
(possibly a phallus). Theso 
are presumably amidets 
of the kind described by 
Boscoe, who includes in his 
list of ‘ fetishes ’ crescents, 
kjdney*ahaped objects and 
perforated discs mode of 
clay mized with other sub- 
stances,’* and whose illus¬ 
tration shows also a conical 
pendant closely resembling 
these.^ The pottery is coar^- 
grained, and contains large 
pieces of mica, or in some 
cases quartz, producing a 
glittering effect probably 
connected with magic. 

A few cowries were 
found witlt tlieir backs per* 
forated—probably abw from 
amulets. 

The iron objects, all considerably rusted, comprise spear*heads, an arrow -head, knife'blades, a 
socketed hoe-blade, bangles and a dog or goat*beli. Most of these do not call for special comment. 
Tbe speoT'Leads are of two types, tan^ and socketed respectively, two of the latter being provided 
with an eyelet between blade and socket, no doubt for riveting to the shaft (Text Fig. 8). This is 
not a modem Bagnnda type, and 1 cannot match it among the British Museum collections. Tho tanged 
spcaX'head is also pecuUt^ for Uganda. Some of the blades have an ogee section; otheis are fiat. 

There is no reaaon to connect the shrine with the pits, nor to attribute any age to the former. 
We do not know to whom the shrine was devoted. According to Roecoe, some spears captured 
from enemies were sacred to Kibuka, the war god, who was aUo represented by a conical object in 
hia temple. I do not know whether a deity of IGbuka’s importance might have had minor local shrines 
in addition to hia proper temple; but if so, one ia tempted to suppose that he may have been the 
genius loci of Lusira, Perhaps future inquiry might yet elicit some information on tbe spot. 

H. J. BRAtBTHOLTZ. 


* Th» Offidal Guetfie, Uganda Protectorat«, VoU II K. Bmldo, Masaka. But no datoilod invasUgatioa bos 
{1909), p. 89. coatoina a brief account by Mr. Wayload of been publiabed of this intorarting eite. 

Biggo bya Uugeoyi (^‘‘The Straeger'i forts”) ia ^ J. Roscoe. Th$ Bagand9, p. 270, and Pig. 45. 
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*Cannon-ahat‘ Gravel (Oldar). 
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East Angha: I m pi amentiferous Deposits. Burchell and Reid Molr. 

The Implementifereus Deposits of the Lower Thames Valley and of Ease Anglia. Jiy J. P. T. Burchell 
and J. lUid Moir. 

A close examination of the implcmentiferous deposits of tho Lowc^r Thames Volley has led QA 
us to realise that they are to bo correlated with certain others in Es^t Anglia. It would jippcar uU 
that the Lower Thames deposits mentioned hereunder^rom the Boulder Clay i)encath the Boyn 
Hill or ‘ 100-ft.’ Terroice at Hornchurch to tho Flood Plain bods*—arc to be oquateti with those in 
Fast Anglia represented by the Kimmeridgic Chalky Boulder Clay, and the ititer*glAclaI, glacial, 
and post-glacial formations which succeed it. We have ventured to set out our views uoon this matter 



VITI. 

VII, 

VI. 

V, 

Fifl, 


Ml. 

lOMn MhUJnIttS *a ocra«l«akl ’ of Coootbe Eoclc. 
Bilckpwtb SBd ffFuvi<l of £C>fooi suldDctstflee wUhaBitMe* 
jpvi*l At 7S imi iibi)V(^ O.D. 

Gnwl Comed Arjvat rttinly el T^itlan* pebble*. 


IV*. srsv<'i wtlh lanir ni 5 R aoduk* *i base vltb base 

I'T^l at 2b abem O.D, 

III, UiHi-watfr cantU oI C'oorabo Rork clSOaUCB. 

11. Ort.mbr RnSt 

I. Cbalk aKb ihstb wd Mt/art. 


siaoBAHUATrc scffteir, jeor n&awH to scau, op ubposit< compostno tab ** tO^voot '* tbabacb pbatvuk 
SETWBBK KORTnPLBer AKP SWAN«C0bf8B. 


in the accompanying Table (Fig. 1), and it will be noticed tliat the Taplow or ' 60*ft.* Terrace of Ibo 
Lower Thames is regarded as underlain by Coombe Kook, and thus falls within tho Urd Inter^glacUvl 
epoch of East Angba. The ‘ trail ’ is correlated by u.h with the 4tli Glacial phase of East Anglia. 
During the course of our investigations we liave obaervetl that the Boyn Hill or ' 100*ft.’ Terrace, 
which at Dartford attains a suiface-Ievel uf 136 feet abow O.D., contains no pone-contemporancous 
band*axes of greater age than that of the St. Acheul 2 period ; whilst the coarse, unstratified, melt* 
water gravels which rest upon the surface of the Coombe Hock include derived Early Moustcrian 
(Levaliois) implemente and tortoise-eores in addition to artefacts of earlier periods. 

We maintain that the deposits of the Taplow or ' 50*ft.* Terrace, which at Acton reach a surface* 
level of approximately 100 feet above 0,D., were formed subsequently to the deposition of the Coombe 
Bock which overwhelmed the Early Mousterian (Levaliois) factory-site at Baker's Hole, Northflset^ 
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Evidence in lupport of this contentiou ia supplied(a) by tie base of the gravel \inclerlying the 
brickaarths of theTapIow Terrace which ia composed (as at Slades Green and elsewhere) of a remanie 
formed from Coombe Rook and its nssociaCed meltwater gravels ; (b) by the tmneation of the Coombe 
Rock by the deposits of the Taplow Teri’aoe nt Belmont Castle, and liotwaen Dartford and Stone, 
and clsewliere : (c) by the high a^ stoep>aDgl«d cliff between Nortbfleet and Swanscoinho wliioh has 
been cut tluongh Coombe Rock uvi Chalk and agaim^t which the Taplow depoeita are banked. 

Biiring tlie early part of the renewed period of elevation which follow^ tho maxinium of Che 
Taplow submergence, Auviatile and Rub<aerial loams characterized by HiJiMi 9trUUa (Mhll.) were 
deposited wbiob sealeddn occupation*Aoor8 of the AurignAcian epoch contoimog Aint implements and 
lK>ttery fragments. The succeeding or 4tK Glacial phase is represented by stony hilbwoeh containing 
* rafta ’ of Coombe Rook and/or by the * trail ’: tho former may be studied at Grays and Swanocombe, 
whilst the latter is well developed at Belmont Ouitle and at Slades Green, wliore it cape tho Taplow 
deposits. Tho ' trail ’ never overlioe the deponits of the t^ow or * 23*ft.’ Terraco. 

The formation of tlie Sunk Clmnnel No. 2 and its snbsequont ln>AlUng constitute tJio latest 
geological phenomena of the Lower Thames dietriot. 

Tho results, both orcbasologioal and geological, tliat we are obtaining will be fully described in a 
future paper; if our views are found to be correot, it follows tliat no implemontlferous deposits earlier 
than those of tho 2nd Jnter>glacjal period of East Anglia are present within the valley of tho Lower 
Thamos, and that choee deposits were laid down from ClactoiUan 2/Acheulian times onwards. 

J.P. T. BURC3HELL. 

JJJth June, 1032, J. REID MOIB. 


Folk Lore. Raglan. 

$ifmunS anS Bu Zeld. By tfu IlifflU HowvrabU Lord Rtigian. 

01 In his ' Arabin F^ix ‘ Mr. Beitram Thomas gives a number of stories, told in the southern 
U I desert, of Bu ^id, tho oultJiero of the Beni Hilal, a legonrUry tribe of South Arabia. The 
Inoidenta in these stories bear s olose resemblance to those In tho Volaunga Bags, so closo that it 
ooemH Impossible to avoid the conolusion that tho two sagas ara derived from a common source. 

It is to bo noted that in the earlier voimon of tho Voleunga Sags, that quoted in Beowulf^ there 
is no mention of Sigurd, and the dragon is killed fay Sigmund. In the later version the feats are divided 
between Sigmund and his two sons, Slnfjotli his son by his sister, and Sigurd his son by his xrife, 
whilo in the A'itslvagen LM Sinfjotli disappeaia, and Siegfried (Siguitl) becomes Sigmund’s son by 
his sister. Similarly in tho Bu SCeid saga Dbiy&b bin Gh&nim is abeent from some of tho stories, while 
in others be plays ibn part Romotimes of Bu Zoid himself, and sometimes of hla eon ’Asia. 


A myateriouR stranger smites a great sword 
into a tree*trank, so toat none can draw it out 
except Sigmund. 

Poison cannot harm Sigmund. 

Sigmund and his sister Signy are the last 
survivors of tiie Volsungs. Signy com«i to her 
brothcr'e bed in disguise, and bears him a son, 
the hero Smfjotli. 

Sigmund BebJ Signy’s two sons by her husband 
successively to bake bread under difficulties; thoy 
fail; Sinfjctli tries last and succeeds. 

Rigmund becomes jealous of bis son’s prowess, 
and thee to kill him, but the pur are reconciled. 

Sigmund and Slnfjotli are transformed into 
wolves. 


Mysterious straitgors bring on a camel a sword 
so heavy that nouo can lift it except Bu Zeid. 

Bu Zoid is invulnerable. 

Bu Zeid refuses to have children by his wife, 
so the tribesmen, not wishing the line to die out, 
send lus sister to his bed unknown to him, and 
she bears him a son, the hero ’A£tz. 

Bu Zoid sets his wife’s two eons eucceoeively 
to bake bread under difficulties; they Diil; 
’Adz triee laet and succeeds. 

Bu Zeid bccozues jealous of his son’s prowess, 
and tries to kill him, but the p^ are reconciled. 

Bu Zeid and Dhiy&b are led by a wolf, with 
which they converse. 
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Sigmund's msn*iaige leads to the death of 
Sinfjotli, who dies from drinking tlie third cup 
of poison which his stepmother ofTers him, after 
telling his father that it will bo fatal. 

Sigurd kilh a huge dragon which lives in a 
cave. 

When Fafnir receives his death*wound, ho 
asks Sigurd’s name. The Utter replies^' I am 
’ ealied a noble beast.’ 


Bii Zeid’s amuui’x lead to t)ic death of 'Azls, 
who dies of his wound at the third halting place 
from the fair one’s abode, after telling his father 
that it will be his deatli place, 

Dhiyab kills a huge jinn which lives in a well. 

When ’AlUji (a champion) receives his death* 
wound from Dhlyub, he sslu the latter's name, 
and when be hears that it is X)hlyiib (wolf), says 
—' That settles it.’ RAGI 4 AN. 


Internationaf Congress. Myres. 

Th« Proposed InternaCianal Congrase: Preliminary Conference at Basal, 20. 21, 21 Apr)), 1932. 

By PT0f636or John i. ifyrss, P.$c., DXitt., J'Ji.A. 

In an ea r lie r communication, Man 1932, 230, the hope was e:Lpressed that it might be 
possible to convene a preliminary Conference early in 1933 witli the object of establishing that 
International Congress for Ethnological and Anthropological Sciences, which ts so widely desired, 
and of which it is planned that the first session should be held in the next year when the Americanist 
Congrees is due to meet in Europe, namely, in 1D34. 

I. 

By the courtesy and willing help of X>r. Felix SpeJser, Honorary Fellow of the Boyal Anthropo* 
logical B)stitute and Director of the Museum of Ethnology at Basel, this Preliminary Conference is 
being summoned to meet at Basel on 20, 21, 22 April. The Conference will be welcomed on behalf 
of the City and the li^ncational Authority, and the sessions will beheld in the ancient Burgeraatsaal. 
Invitations are being issued by the Ko^*al Anthropological Institute, and those who accept are asked 
to address their replies to the Xustituto’s office. 32 Upper Bedford Place, london, W.C.!. Dr. Speiaer 
has kindly consented to reply to enquiries os to accommodation at Basel. Opportunities will be 
offered for studying the valuable collections of Ethnology' and Folklore, 

At this Preliminary Conference It is hoped that agreement may be reached in r^aid to (1) the 
scope of the proposed International Congress, and its relations with other Congresses already 
established in kindred subjects, such os the Americanist Congress and the International Congress of 
Prehistoric o^id Frotchistoric Bclencee, which held its first session in London last August (AIan 
1932, 240); (2) its constitution and procedure; (3) the date and place of the fii^ sestion. On all these 
points, expressions of opinion are invited in advance from those who arc interested in the establiah* 
merit of the new Congress, and will be published in Mam for March or April, if received for that 
purpose in time. 

II. 

It has been throughout understood by the promoters that the oeasiona of such a Congress should 
be timed to occur in those years when the Americanist Congrees holds a session in Europe: thus 
Alternating with those of the Prehistoric Congress, which meets in t)ie years when the Americonlstii 
meet in America. 

In this conne>don it has to be noted that at its recent meeting at La Plata, in December 1032, 
the Americanist Congress accei)ted an invitation to meet at Seville in 1034. This fact wlU have to 
be taken into conadaration when date and place are bting discussed for the first session of the new 
Congress; so os to facilitate the attendance of os many persons as possible at both. 

III. 

In the first number of the ’ MitteilungsblatC dcr Gesellschaft fur Volkerkunde * (January 1933) 
the President, Dr. Fritz Krause, publishes a full account of the replies to his circular of enquiry aa 
to the prospects of such a Congress, on which a short note was printed, with hia concurrence, in Mak 
1932, ^0. They should be carefully studied by everyone interested in tbs matter, for they include 
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the opinioM of 54 pei'soiu, of whom $9 are othnologiate and the rom^nder intercated In kindred 
atudia. Of the whole number 34 are Gennan and 3 Austrian. A very large mc^jority of the etiinolo* 
gifite record such n Oongrew an abaohitely necettory, and would prefer a eeparate Ethnological 
OongreM, But it ia widely thought that kindred scieocee should bo recognized as far ae poaaible^ as 
oceoaion oifera; and a cembination of special aections and general aeasiona is suggeated. Doubts have 
naturally been expressed as to the possibility of organising such a Congress in the near future; but 
it is generally held that the difficulties are not insuperable. 

Everyone will recognize Che valuable help given by Dr. Kr&use in eliciting these niunerotiK 
opinions ond analysing the substance of them. Attention is also celled to Dr. Krause’s own 
memorandum (Marr 193:^, 103). and to the suggestive oommunicaticn of Pater P. W. Schmidt (Man 
1932, 109)._JOHN L. MYBER. 

ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 

Sociological Group. diiteivnc aspeou of which will be eonsideriHl at each 

A meeting of aeelelogiata was lifOd on 
33 10th Deoernber. but oa onl^* six mNnK*ie _ 

atl45ndKl, the meeting wiu* ruljounu'd till A'^'ican Group. 

4.30 p.u. on ntli February. 7u viow of the fact . . A meeting of the group on 10th Deoernber 
that this is a rovarch meeting of the lastitiitc, it Ih 34 atteoded by repreoentativrs of tlis Inter* 
felt that, unlcw a greater interest ii taken in ita national Institute of African Languagos and 

aetlvitlro by Fellows than by visitors introduced Culturre. the School of Oi^umtal dtu<lUv. and the 
to iU lt« eontinuanoe would not be British Kinpira Sooiety to eonaidur tho Cliairman’H 

warraatsd. This eould a&ly be inturproted sa a propemis tor the eompilation of a oatalogtK* 
failure in one of tho Institute's Emotions and a raisonn4e of African tribes. Hieee InsUtutea and 
rodootion on its vitality. FtUoun vho art imaraaied Sooiotioa gave aseuronoea of their Intorcat in the 
art ihar^ort invUai le odvtss tAe Convener JUr. J, H. project and pronuiod tholr co*opcration. Thc«(‘ 
Zhiberp. 5i, Upj)«r Se^ord P\au, W.CJ, o/ Pollowa of tho Institute, who have African know* 

tAeif MeiAon to m faHinij on adogvott Irdgo and experience and am willing to place it at 

reeponee /A« tneeffng will bt conceded, and it will be the disposal of the group, are requeate<l to oommuni* 
ncecsMfg to recommend rAs dinolution ^ tha grofip, oMo with the Ch^man. Os it is unperativo that 
The genc*ral subject for the session is * The Fiunily.’ every source of information should bo tappc<i. 


OBITUARY. 


Baron Erisnd NordsnskiSId i born 19 July. 1l77i 
died $ July. 19». 

35 ^Vhen Baron Erland NordanskeOid pas se d 
away, there was loet to ethnograpbioal 
research one of its outstanding exponents. His 
successful journeys of exploration in diiforent 
parts of South Atneries nave enriched Swedish 
museums with large and important oollootioni from 
littls known Indian tribes as wrll as from extinct 
and often oven forgotten oultuiee. In muaeroua 
gonial writings be worked up hie held material and 
thereby partly eonvortod these collMtioos into 
intsmationol property. Hie working methods in 
tho realm of ooropamtive ethnography aro <hs* 
tinguishecl by an aeutoly critical soaeo and scientific 
exactitude, and by th<m a younger gracratlon of 
Btudsnte, in this country av woll ae beyond its 
bordors. has been etrongly ioduenced. 

Nils Erland Herbert NordenskiOld was bom on 
19th July. 1577. His father waa the famous 
scientist and explorer Baron Nils Adolf Erik 
Nordeukietd, tho discoverer of the North-Boat 
Passage, who above all gained his world.renown 
throng tho Vega Expedirion of 1878-80. by which 
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the circumnavigation of the Old World wm 
accomplished for tho hist timo. 

Brlond NordcnsklOld grow up In a home which 
was one of tho foci of the eeientjfle world, and thus 
in his early ago ho made acquaintance with explorers 
and men of soionce. His intereat in America wnx 
awakened through some notably sucooseful arohno* 
lofioal reaoarelioe carried out in Colorado by his 
elder brother. Qiiatof. At the university he gave 
hie main interest to soology. and in 1898 ho made 
a journey to Patagonia, wn^ at DItima Esperansa 
he oxplomd some caves containing remains of 
masto<lon in aseociatioji with vestiges of human 
habitation. During tho years 1901-02 he was the 
loader of the Swedish Chaoo**Oordiliera Expedition, 
in the course of which he. together with throe other 
Swedes, oonduoted othnographioo], archaologioal. 
loological and botanical researches in north* 
watem Argentine and eastern Bolivia. In 1904-06 
he joumej^ in Peru and Bobvia, and special 
intereat attaches to the investigations that wars 
then made of andent Eravea in we border distriets 
between Peru and BcJivia. His next expedition, 
in many respecU one of his most iniportaot. was 
: ] 
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J^rtAken in tbe years 1908-09. During tWs he 
bved iho life of an Indian iu tiio roidst of primitive 
tn^ of El Gran Chaco who at that tiroo romatned 
almost untouched by Etiropean oiviliaation, and 
also studied some more or Ices aboriginal tribes in 
the Bolivian low country. There he further carried 
out ertansive excavations of mounds dating from 
the pre*Spani8h era and in that connectign dis* 
covered, among other things, traces of a cultural 
ewrent that had its origin in Central Amrrica- 
The abundant experiences he ha<i gained during this 
journey prompted him to revisit, m ISlS-^-and now 
accompanied by his wife^-the lowlands of Bolivia 
and tbe adjoining districts of Biastl. This expedi* 
tion, although it proved productive of rich rosulta 
and filled out many spaces hithorto * white ’ from 
an ethnographical and acohieological point of ^ow, 
he was, however, compelled by the World War to 
bring to an end earlier than he had reckon^ upon. 

The autumn of 2926 NordenskiOld spent in 
lecturiz^ at Berkeley 'CTniveraity in California, and 
immediately thcrcAflor ho made an expedition to 
Panama and Colombia, in which tho proeent writer 
took part as archaologist. Prom the up to that 
time unlmown Choed tribe inJiabiting the primeval 
forest country inland of the Pacific coasts of 
southern Panama and Colombia ho then aoQulrvd 
magnificent coUeetions. Among the Cuna Indians 
on tbe Atlantic coast of Panama, Kordonakiold 
discovered a picture script which is still in uso and 
employed in recording songs, incantations, etc. 
In 1931, through his intervention, a young Cuna 
fndiart set out for Sweden where lie, during his 
subsequent six months’ sojortm, in collaboration 
with KordcnskiOld, compiled a number of works on 
the history of his tri2>e and its religious conceptions. 
This exceedingly valuablu material ha<l almost 
reached completion when Kor<lenski6ld died. 

That Nor^onskiAld was so eminently succeeaful 
in his ethnographical field-work was in a largo 
measure due to his warm sympathies towards tho 
Indians. Ho gained their confidence, understood 
them, and enjoyed bcHng at home among them. 

During the yean 1906-06 he acted as amanuonsia 
jn the ethnographical department of the Katural 
History Uusiium at dtocicholm. Iti 1913 ho was 
appointed Keeper of the Ethnograpliioal Section of 
tbe Gothenburg Muesum, a povt xvhieh he retained 
at the time of his death. Under his management the 
coUsetlons expanded at a rapid rato. Kot only 
waa he an outstanding ool lector, but ho also in a 
high degree possessed—as a museiun man to the 
manner bom—the fiejx of se<^dng out, and inter* 
eating in the advancement of his musoum, magnates 
capaUe of bestowing gsnerous donations. As a 
result, to-day it possesses ooDcctions which both 
in regard to quality and quan^ty may safely be 
said to aurpasa tho musoums of Europe and very 
successfully compote with tlio loading ones of 
America. 

In the province of museum teehniquo Korden* 
Bki6ld was in many ways an innovator, in being 
which hs, inter alia, framed a system of his own. 
According to his opinion, a museum should provide 
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information snd instruction, in other words, con* 
stiUite a living ethnographical textbook. Tho 
collections arc arrnngixl geograplucally and mipple* 
mented with photographs showing natural sur* 
roundinga, raci^ bui]<lings, etc. The use of 
wcaj^s and implomenta. aa also tcohnical methods, 
are ill\ntrahnl, whereby tho visitor is given an 
insight into the Mfc of the Indians nt work and at 



play; their Mtruggle for existence, their habits and 
customs. In addition, cvmparative maps n*voal 
tho migratiuns of culture ekments. By this means 
tho visitor is apt. willy*oihy. to tunt ftom being 
a more spectator into a stude^. 

From 1920 ^vordenskicld woh a lecturer at tho 
Gothenburg High School, and in 1824 he was 
installed as professor of general an«l compamiit'e 
ethnography, a poat spocialiy cn'ated for him. 
As academic teacher he imsw.'aMsl vxcopti<tnal 
ability t4>geLher with on abundanev of those 
qualities which captiv'ate youth : profound learning, 
absohitvl}* luibisweil and uuofmid critical powers, 
intonac love of the science lio served, a wi.'Slth of 
ideas and brilliant notions. 

Brlond HordensklGld w'a.H a pi*rsi>nage of no 
ordinary measure. Ah tho years went by, his 
intercKta wiilcnad and his aclentifie aotiviti*w passed 
on frum meticulous dMcription to eoroparativo 
study, rich in Ideas and ual{ampcre<i by doctrinpo. 
and Ills last aad not yet published works deal with 
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2>robienifl of apiiitudl cii]tt;re—A in which, 

rhoretoforo, lie hvlnot ht^n pArticiil&rly interacted. 
HtA CApocicy for work waa pi'odigious, htkI hij 
pnuion WAS for wiener thnC 'Wfu free and unfettoro<i 
by prajudioo. Hia activity may bo mUcJ to have 
(Iwribkl an <>vrr-ru)cenulinj; curve, on<i tlioro wm 
rvory reason to ox|>Kt that throiigh Nonlrnskidl<l, 
who gave tho impremion of being a nwi in hia full 
vigour, ethnogmphioAl science woxild also in tho 
future matoruilly odd to ita conqiu«t«, S^'hat ended 
his hfo Were corcpljcatiorw arising out of malaria 
which ho had contracted diuitig liia streniioua 
(l Avellinf^. Of him it might tlisit^oro lie said that, 
iiko many njiotlier exp|or<*r, ha died at his peat. 

bSlOVALD LlNNft. 

PrCcoliiinbi*che U'oAa. imd fi>» 

d<r Sit/i-W«Jtlffrenae rw Chneo, (Kuiigl. Svenska 
A^st^oiskikpM.Akadsaieiia Hasullliigar, ihl. 80, S^took* 
helm, lOOJ.) 

StUriffe sur Xtnninit nui^r Jndinnfr^Smnui dee 
A'o Modn /Jioi (ftbitM. (Ymcr, dtockhuim, 
19tl2.) 

^tidamaKibantsrVtra TonQfJiUinund iArs fltmtflung 
(K\mgl. SvMuka VsU'nskaps.Akadomiens Kand* 
liiinv, Bci. 41, Btoekbolra, 1006.) 

/ndianli/ i SI (fran C/mzm. 8tu<ikh<»im, IS 10. 
{Tiidiansrlnbon, Ixupzig. JS10.) 

Jndiuntr och * fiar/fSMp'ti Uo/lvin. 

£<tockhoim, lOI 1. (Indisner und Wviase in Nordoat* 
Bolivian, dtuttgart, I0S8.) 

C/mtTi^nidtr uttd M$vran**eA»n Fia^- 

Vanda. (RaMslei’«Archiv, nd. III, ISIS.) 

Faii9aeic4 and ^'Xorioiu 0<uu'' amoHff Ms Soiafi‘ 
AuisfiMR Jndiane. (Ymar, Btookholm, 10IH.) 

f^orsitntngar ooh4t4>iVvrii'peV0’n4riit0. Rtookhulm, 
1010 (Koraohiingon \ind Abontsuer in Sddomorlka. 
Stuttgart, 1024.) 

pc4Wum VcrdniitruTwn tndtanrsc/tsr KuUur 
in poitMidtn^i4cA4r Zsie. {Ipok, Jahrbuoh £dr prli. 
liinoriiiehe unci otbnographisclie K\uu>t, KAln, 102,1.) 

7*^ Iruiinnt ^ CQlcinbia and Panatm. 

(DiiccHTU. Vol. VIII, 10§7.) 

The dwta Indians ^ Tanamc^ (Discovery, 
Vol, IX. 1028.) 

Indituwna ^ i^oaamandssf, (Stockholm, 1026.) 

The dmericoH Indian ae an luvintor. Tho 
Huxley Memorial Laoture for 1020. {Journal oj r/ts 
ifoyoV AnMropologwd Insiiluts, Vol. LIX, 1020.) 

The Ancisnl i^aruvioA HuMm of Weighu. (Max, 
1030, 105.) 

t'Arohioliyie du Baeein de L'Amoitme^ Am 
Aramoana,!. (Paria, 1980.) 

Compomsitis ethno^rapMeai etudiet. Vol, 1-0, 
(GOtsborg, 1010-1981.) 

Sir Cvsrsrd Im Thurn : born 1892 s died 7 
October, 1932. 

3n Sir Bverard un Thum, who, to the regret 
of his many friends, died at his residence, 
CocksDtis Koiias, Prsetonpans, on 7 October, 
combined scientiiip attainraanW and marked ad* 
ministrative ability. He bed had a remarkable and 
romcAtic career ae botaniet, explorer, aa^tropob* 
gist, and Colonial Governor. 


Bom in 1860 ho was rxlncated at Marlborough, 
imdor Dr. Biacllny, and Exeter College, Oxford, 
whore he gradiieunl in 1875 and rocoived an 
Honorary Fellowship in 102C. In 1877 hn wae 
appointe<{ Curator of the Museum of tho Royal 
Agrlcultitial ami Commerrlal docioty of British 
Guioika on the rerominoiiiintlon of Sir Joseph 
Hooker, tho famoue Director of Kew, and theroaflor 
lie never looked back. Ho landed at Georgetown, 
Demciura, in July and, to uee Ills own expression, 
spent two and a half yeais bi about ocjual proportion 
weiuit.ring among the liidiaiia and in the ehiof town. 
He left egeiii on Christmas Day 1670. During this 
I>orio<l and. indeed, throughout his rosidenoo in 
the Colony, where iiu was back again in 1881— 
having preaiimably oaten labba oiu drunk ereok 
water, of which It it said that he who partakee muKt 
inovitably return to Guiana—ho periudioally sent 
colloetiona of plants and floweia to Kow, a praoUco 
which he oon(mue<l <luring hia long oanKT in tho 
Colonial Service. In 1HR2 im Thnm was appointod 
StijK^mliary MagiAtrate in tho Pomnroun, ami In 
1601 ho was promoted to bo Government Agent in 
the Hoith'W^vt Distriol, an appointment which 
brought him into eloee touch with tho Vonoeuolan 
Boundaiy Commission from 1807 to 1890, whun lie 
NVM inodo a 1st CJass Ulork In tho Colonial OfTloo, 
whore ho row to be Frinol]ml Clerk two yeare lator, 
Moanwhilu im Thurn hod loft his mark on British 
GiitHna. In 1682 ha foundwl * Tiinohri,* tho ]it4irery 
•n<l salratiflo journal of the Royal Agricultural and 
C'ommorcial Society of British Ciuiana, whicli luul 
]u>ver yet published anything In the thirtv*eight 
ycMkm of its oxistanoc. In thu Hnt number he 
explained that 'Tinx^hri * was A Carib worti, be* 
longing to a lang^m^so which was spokon In Guiana 
befbroany Buroiieon tongue wagsed there, siguifying 
certain marks or flituren which, Kko our ietten and 
wor<ls, exprreHod ideas, which, to usu a long word, 
weja ld(*o^aphlo. Volume 1 of Uiat brilliant littlu 
inagaxiue was fblloawfl by ‘Among the Indians of 
* Guiana'(iKHS). Tim disolowd the oxtonsiveand 
intimate knowledge which im Thurn had attainfHl 
of ii\o habits and omioms of tho aboriginal Indians 
of Guiana. It emlxHliud many papers on anthropo* 
logical Bubjoots, folk*lore, and antiquities, and an 
entcrtalniog aocoiuit of Palwari Foasta. His most 
notable feat of exploration was the ascent of 
Roraima, the myetorious mouutaia iu the Pnkaraima 
range whoro the bounclarios of Guiana, Vanesoela 
and Braail meet. It wm he who dlscowrod the edge 
which proved the k<y to tliat mountam IdthvHu 
regarded as Inacecanible whicli had baflled many 
exploiera, and his account of the expedition which 
was )9ublish(<d in the Froceetbngs of the Royal 
Goographieal Society (1686) is fascinating to laymen 
uo leas than to mountalueors and botaniste. Ho 
wae also one of the carlicat visitors to the Kaicteur 
(1678), the groat waterfall on the Fotaro River, 
five times tho height of Niagara, which had been 
discovered by Bairington Brown, of tho Geological 
Survey, in 1870. After his brief experience at the 
Colonial Office, which must have proved irksome to 
one who had been accustomed to live in the wilds 
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for eo mftny ycAn, ho w®4 appoinU^ Colonial 
Secretary and Ljeotenant.Gov«*rRor of Oylon 
(1901-4), asd in ISO* Governor of Fiji and 
Commisaioner of the Weatom Pacific, an apjioint. 
ment whioh he continued to fill with Rwat ability 
until he retired in 1910, Thoraafler he was properly 
regarded aa an authority on the Colonk‘9 in which 
he had aerved, and bia advice was constantly aought 
and itngrudgingly given. 

At tke outbreak of wnr Sir Everar<l readily 
accepted the invitation of Lord Milner to look after 
the officera, non.comcnissione<l ofHcora and men 
Fiji, and to be Chairman of the West Indian 
Contingent Committee, an<I it was largely due to 
his pereiatenoe and efforts, whicii had the support 
of aoven late Gov<jmors of West Indian Colonies, 
that the inoreesed pay and gratuities granted to tlio 
rest of the Imperial Army, but at first withheld 
from the British West Indies Kegimrnt, were ex* 
tended to that unit. His solicitudo for the M'olfare 


of those uoder his care was unl)oiindc<l, and his 
constant good humoxir and patience' mode him an 
ideal chairman with whom it was n plraaitra to work. 
These characteriscios stood out when ho was in* 
capaeitate<l for sex'eral vxwks through b*ung knocketl 
o\*er by a trsmear when he was crowing the darkrnetl 
embankment from Scotlsiul Houee to see a capttiityl 
German submarine. Cesoribiug vrhat happened 
said that he remembered that the driwr of the 
tram had callal out '* Yon arc a - ■ ' old fool! ’* 
and that he had replied, '' 1 (|uite agree with you ! " 

HIr Kverard rec»uvrxl the C.M.G. in 1892 and tho 
C.B, in 1900. Ho was creste»l a Knight of the Order 
of Ht. Mkhsid an<l 8t. George in 1905, and n>coive<l 
the K.li.B. in J ftlfl in recognition of his war services. 
Ho also had conf<‘rre<l ou him tho LL.D. by Edin* 
burgh and Sydney Universitiee. 

He was znarrictl iu 1895 to Hannah, daughter <if 
Sir Kobert Lorimer of Bdioburgh Univ««Wfty, who 
survives him, ALGKRXON ArfPINALL. 


REVIEWS. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The evolution of Sax and Intarsaxual Conditions. 

By Vr. OrtgoriQ JlfamflC/i. Trandafed from 
th4 Spani^i hy Warn B. Wells. Wi/h new OT 
appe^ix. Pp. 344, London .’Alien dr f/nw'tn V / 
Lid., 1933. Frtc* 15a. n«. 

The autlior of tJus book is well known m thu most 
prominent authority in Spain on tho ph>vio!ogy and 
pathology of sex, as wi>lJ as on the {xroblrniH cA^ntl 
by the ductleae glands, and be is PrufcMsur of ICndo. 
crinology (whiefi amusingly becomes * hindociruio. 
1(®' * on tho jacket of this volumo) at the Uni\*ersjly 
of Madrid. He has lately reHign<«d th<> Trealditicy 
of tho Spanish branch of tho World Longue fur 
Sexual Koform. and one at least of his books hos 
provkusly appeared in likiglish. His iutensia aru 
wide; he took a most active part in bringing about 
tho Spanish Hcpublie, and Iw is s member of thu 
CWtea, 

The present volume is a study of tho evolution of 
sexual and intcrscxual chorocCcrH from tho stand* 
point of a epedal conception of sex : tho view that 
in both soxoa thorn is development in the same 
direction, from the ao.csiled * feminino ’ towards tha 
so •called 'maseulino,' tho rhythm, duration, and 
intonaity of tho evolution varying in the two st'xcs. 
The author further empliaaizes this concoi)tion In a 
special preface for the English edition of his book. 
But ' there is scarcely any human being whoso 
‘ sax is not tainted by a doubt,’ and hence tho wide 
scope for intereearueJity. 

While tho sox process is thus viewe<l as tho aanio 
in both men and women, tb<? auccession of pheno* 
mena is difieiont: in women, after adoJeecenee, a 
long femimne maturity, foUor^ by a short viriloid 
phase, and old age; in men, after the infhntilo 
period a short feminoid phase, and a long virile 
period prolonged into old age. There is thus 
g^ation, not opposition, of 'masculine' and 


’ feminine,’ and the mon would repreeeut tho 
terminal phase of m^xual diivelopmvnt, that phasi> 
being aiTiat43d in women for the s^c of the luaicmal 
function. 

Tills concxptjon, though it may sacm to pusli a 
HChematie s^wtem to extremes. Ih baaed on the n(»w 
ucx}epte<l views of intersexuality by which a number 
of stages are r<‘Ougnix<>tl between the more com. 
pletoly defined sexual fonns. It has e^Tn be<>n 
pOftdblf to say that a full man in merdy mot. MaraAOn, 
who lias hiruKolf bc«m an active soi«>ntlfic w’orker 
in this held, at the same time fully accepts tJio 
exislonc.*o of sexual differential eharacters, and 
fwemx pr» 'i«rttl to say wjth I’pstard tliat ’ iherr is no 
' morphol<»glcal or payehical chami'ter without 
’ trucu of rtpx,' though his emm statcnit?)]! is that 
thi'iv la a lau>nt bl.fuuctional aptitnd** In v\'ery 
coi>a<l. 

Five chapters of much intcrert are iIswoIihI to the 
main s«>xual chaructem, anatumieui and futierional, 
primary and secotularj’. 3!arafi0n dues rot accept 
the useful dietinotion uf tertiaiy sexual charactem 
for sxieh aa, luilike the seecndarj*. are uncertain in 
the indiv idual, but well msrkc'd in the average. 
Mo v*ou]cl like to olaseify the charaeterH aifxiply as 
genital (chn'ctly fninnect^ with the genital organs) 
ati<l xexual (covering all other diffcrencea of sex). 

Tlic main body uf the book is ih'voted U> thoae 
intumexual eondilions which, as the author bcliev'es, 
are to' be found, in a more* or l«ta pronounced shape, 
amottg a viuit nun)l>'r of indivitluals. Hermaphro. 
(iitism. g^’necomtitftiu, humosexuslity, virilization 
and fviniuization, ete., are thus diseuased in turn, 
with many auggwtiv’c obMurvations wliieh it would 
be unpossible here to discitss. 

As may be inferred, Marafidn's attitude towards 
women may rather aunuciously rocaJl the ancient 
bisisCence on their ' infsntiUty,' and ho definitely 
eubacrilTea to the statement of CauJlery that ' the 
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‘ is&Id T^pTCwnttf in evolution a nom tdv'Ance^ 
' phojo thMi Uie fomaio.’ Wcmftn i» ' tlio yoiutf^ 

* BistiT of man.* Or. &a it Jtorc* more of^rn put. 

* r<he st-krc aiv not in antn^niatic. but in aiiccoaBivo. 

* poeitionM.' both ' intt^Kratod by tho Mtme com* 

* poQAniB. but in diffoit'nt clironoloK^y and auccM* 
' Bon.’ At the snoie time Moraili^n inaiaCi that man 
an cl woman ore 'uqxiBl/ Thoro ia aomo oontnuhe* 
tion in th(«o views. The ' equality' ia eonmdcrably 
quallfiod if. as thomithoi hoida. womcm willapproxi* 
mate more and moiti to tlm men of to .day, while 
maaciilinity ia Already 'a tennlnat an<l Alinoat 

* perfect form.* A aoxinder view ia rcachc<l if, when 
]iointinji( out any creator morphologic al ' infantility * 
of woman, it ia also mada cIcAr that tlio infantilo 
haa a bettor olium in ovoluUon to bc^ ' terminal' 
tlian the maaoulcnn. It ia enough to I’efer to tha 
familiar foot that the infant njto ia mor]>iiolosically 
mudi nean^r to man tJxiui the adult apv. 

'iheae and other debatablo ^nu do not diminteh 
the intorcat and vaiuo of £>>'. Marufi^n's luoidly 
written book. In iriiaor inattem Choto je room for 
oriticiam. Mxich more familiarity Ia eliowit witJi the 
work of tlia UermanM than of the iCngtiah, lomo of iho 
moat prominent Knglith authorltiea never appearing 
in the bibliographiea. Pi^opor namea are oi^ mia* 
«]mH, an<l even ICrAflt.EDing always appeaia ae 
' Kraft'Rhing.' Tho tranalutor haa <|ono Kia work 
well, but it is strange that he froqur^tly reproduoee 
tho ruferenoee to Englieli books in translations 
rather then In the originals i oven Darwut ia always 
quoted as a FrsDoh author. HAVKLOCK l^LLIS. 


Anchropelogle dee parties mollai (Muscles, Inteecins, 
AQ Vslisaaux, narfs pirJphdriquas). by hfivarii 
iJO Aodr, <m iMtoi/vciivn fry A'lr Arfhur Xtiifi. 

540, S4 X 17 CMS. H^erseir 
AffoAOWM. Pari4, ilfcwMX, lOill. JVics JS/rniws. 

This is a vary important work which may well prove 
the boRirning of a nsw trad to physleal ssxthropole^. 
We have iu the ptwt devoted most of our atteotloc to a 
of the skeleton ef man, partly no doubt beceuss 
it is easier to deal with, and partly because Us trsviag 
maa'i history a few broken ~l>eiies are often aU tlist 
survive. On the othar aide, tlie htman anatomists 
have studied iotensis'ely the normal human fbrm as 
represeatod in thooe sobisets which name into the 
diseeoUng.room. Bxtrcmejy little work hss been done 
tn oonn^ tho very extensive raseareboe on humen 
osteolosy with the very intensive work tlist hss bron 
dons on the soft ports, and this <lespite tho fact that 
pliymosl snthropolbgy mey be sski slmoet to have hod 
Its birth in Ur. IVsnn's fsmnus work ou tlie anatotny 
of a *pygnue.* Tiia present work is an attempt to 
eoliset together aueh msienal ee is avsjlsble for the 
study of the oompsrative anatomy of the diffemtt rawest 
of Btan. The material is neeesesnly at present limited, 
and on some races few, if any, accurate aisseotions have 
been dooe. The work, moreover, is very laborious, but 
the reeulta so fat achieved ahow what a field is open to the 
akilfUl diiaeetof who baa the material at hatiH. Six 
Arthur Keith, in bis introduction, draws attention to 
the opportunitiea which are open within tbs British 
Cmplis for such work. How much tbers remains t« bs 
dene will be seen fh>m Cr. both’a book. At preeent the 
material is such that only a compuixativaly cm<lc group¬ 
ing ia possib l e. Ws may nope that in tho future a graster 


preoision will bo nttAineil. The greatest prAiae that we 
oan give tc tlis preeont book is to anticipate that it will 
eo stimulato anthropoJngiids that it wtlJ be soon super- 
sodnd by a moro oomplow treatise, either by the laamod 
author himself, or by a disciple wiio has f<ulowod in hU 
footaupe. L.H.D.B. 


LINGUISTICS. 

Grammar, Notes and Vocabulary of the Language 
of the Makuchi Indians of Guiana. By fieu. 
aH ./time* M'fUio»y>, 'Aruhropos,' 'Ponta vlii. 1932. 
i>. 412. 

At last we liavn a simple, onnelso and aciontiflu gram- 
niiir of on# of the (Intaoa Indian toaguea. Not a lengthy 
vooalnitary with tlie units iloubtful^ or wrongly (molt, 
hut a eontnes, real and live acoount or tho stntoturs oi tho 
langiiago—that of the Makuolif, of tlio Carib llngitistio 
storir. just tlxo typo of work that it is to ho hep^ wiU 
be (bllowfHl by olhsra Intsreetsd In this department of 
study. Xiie author ia to be particuloxly congratiilatad 
on tne paragrapha relative to tlie inAo^Moa of verbs— 
certainly the most diAeuit to undsnstand^ihe ooxnpoii* 
tion and omplcymeDt of adverbs, a<llootivea, and pro. 
positions, 'rneee parts of apeoch havn hitherto proved 
great atumbling'Dlocks to ^ atudenta of Guiana 
llnguistlrs, but the maaaer In whleh they have been 
arraii^ and dissusead in the proaent volume will 
BMuredly render theca quite ioMulglhle. Two other 
valuable eseets tliat must not be lost sight of are a 
complete bibliography from the earliest times, and the 
inclusion of the many nuthorltlee whence information 
has Ivan derivod-~inrannatioft which so many writers 
are apt to fbrget i Even Christopher Davidson, * good 
old CmiaUe/ with l\ii little ehuroh at the back of loka, 
is not forgotten. Tho author, wlio spent seme aix or 
seven years ia the hank hlooks with tlie Indians under 
ooosideraUon, had ample o]>pertunltiae->-probably aaoro 
than Myoae elBe->>of studying their language, end ie 
atlU remembered by many a redskin with love and 
respoot. With tho publication of tliia volujne there is 
now BO need of a further Makuchi grammar. 

W, B. ROTH. 


FOLK LORE. 

Legends and Mysterlas of the Maori, By 
f'hcrlu A. IKiLvn. Otory* Q. Harrap <9 C’e.. 
dn Ud., 1928. Sve., pp. 840. ks. dd. rm. 

ThU book is wriitea by eae who has Uvod 
among the Maoris, the native peopias of New Zealand, 
and who knows end loves theca. The legeodi and atorlea 
reeorded is the book eeem to have been ooUected through 
the medium of the native language, though no diroot 
atatement is made to this effect. 6oree of tho ttorica 
are old and well'known ones re-told; othors are told 
bore fbr tbo first tiice. The latter were nbuinad from 
the wife of a Maori ohiof, who hiins^f had been a member 
of Parliament in New Zealand. The claim ti made that 
^'tbey coauln image^ and anaodota soffiaieally well 
" sorpreesed to place thorn high in the world's mastor* 
" pieees of folklore." 

Throughout the book tbs author urges the anthro* 
pologioei Value of the matter therein proeeoUd, but 
the s^le of writing is hardly tliat whkb is no oo ssay 
for the setting out of anthxopologioal material, it 
would suit better a popular narrative i for anthro* 
polofriool pvuposes the original language of the talss is 
preferable to tbo rather draoxatised venious glvao. 
trhere ia constant roferoaco to ‘ Uaieon Hands,* to the 
’ Hnseea People/ to * Dnseen Anceatois/ ideas for«gn 
to tbs minds of native ixtforznants; and the many 
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refeKzuw the mystic* jwwrr nf the ‘ Four Wmeta ’ 
se«m ft new itetuTo in Maori relicon. 

Thft Bo<oaUeU elsim of tho to oousiiuihip with 

tile JftpftQese (p. 10} rests, pcrl^ftps, on no mum 
pounds titao tho connection trued by Frofwor 
tAbbsrton between eertein Jupanoeo vords and words 
oc<?UTring in the Pseifie, both jn MelnocsM uixl in 
PolynsM. 

One would profer to see tlio A loft out of t he wonl Pah. 
tb© name for tlie furtiflH Maori stockade. On p. 70 
t)ie statement is made tiiat the Mooria liad on tlirowing 
weapons. But Williema* ' Maori Dictionary * gives 
iciaAa at " t, rod, with cord attacliod, for tlirowini; a 
•' dart/’ The statement on p. 70 that moet primitive 

S ea am pbolliu in their worship sumly needs 
fl cation. On n. 82 tlie tish known in Now Zealand 
as * Pelorua Jack' is said U> liftve boon n porpoise. 
Tho ftsh is 0 white dolphin, eUasifie<Iaa*RiBO*s>d<»lphin.' 
Grtinpua griigut. 

The reproduction of ptuuliiiga depicUng legmiLt, 
beliefs, ood iiistorio orcurrencos cocinortcd witB (lie 
Maoris, adils a considorabl© charm to the book. 

WALTER I YENS, 


Asiatic Mythology. By aarioHt AiUhor». fntmdNCfton 
bft Paul-I^it Coi/chon4 {Snglith ^ransfadcOR by » . 
P, M. Alkintan). LoiuIoh. 10^2. 4^9. pp. 4C0, dt 
pLutt and 3M iduafrelioaa. Price £8 9a, Od. 

The Ouimet Museum in Tarle ia a foundation almost 
without parftdol elaowhore; for It is not a museum only, 
a etoiahoose of materials fur oatnparalivo study, but an 
inatitute with a distinguished staff, like a college, of 
epaoialisU in variouB reliuofw of the Kast, and it has 
published ft long lertes of memoirs, io greet port the 
result of studiee suggested and iJlustm'^ by ite own 
coUectioos. Its foundor and organisefe have tliolr 
reward in the revival of leamod, and even of popular 
interoet, in Oriental religion mythology, ann tho 
representative arts which are inapixeo by tiiero; and in 
recognitiOQ of tbs Muste Guimet as a princip^ oeotre 
of these studies. 

It woe ft happy tbouglit, to persuicde soote of the 
•diatinguiabed members of tho Museum’s staff to colUbo* 
rats in s. systematic but acceptobly popular account of 
the main outlines of the inyihofogios of Aalft. and to 
illuatrate it so fully from the (iuimet* coUocilona. 
Whetlier, as M. Couclicud c'onton<la, in bis spirited intro- 
ductioft, modem imorcsi iu Oriental religions is “ a gruat 
** spiritual current, tlie strongMt and ooepset that iias 
'* touched tho Woatora world Mneo tlie Renaissance," ia 
.ft question too largo for discusaion hero. But it was 
certainly time that uu had such a roiiutaj^rt as this 
to the handbooks of classical antiquity aiuf inj'tliology 
which worn produced in the latur port of tlm loat 
>cectiiry. witli the happiest efisete on the stud/ of 
Mcditerraoean cultures. And people a*ho van affoni to 
eaioy modern facUltiee for liuvcl in the Furt bt,*r Kaat 
will do well to acquaint themsolvvs aitli the forelaato 
offered in this volume, before they are coiiJ>onted with 
the arehiteeturo and greeter moiiuciionts of the aame 
ouituree and beliefs iu their natis'e laoda. 


Among tltc grfHit<*r mytbologira. (Itoas of Versia. 
includicig what i« left from A('hftemcui«l, .Araarid and 
Sassanid timm, as uv'II as that of Miibainmartan Tersia, 
and tl>o spccist r^utrilniiioii of Manivltraue onci 
Mat^lnkitow—ani dce«*rIU'd l>y (loment Huort: Du<lithiai 
niytho(og>’ in Indio by MIL*. Ilaymondo Llnessior, and 
Brahman mytliology liy H, do W'ilinamUrsboHvka; 
tlioeo of lodo'Olibta uud Java by C« K. Marchal; of 
modom China by Henri blaeprro; of Japan by Sorgo 
EDiMkiv; and J, Hnckin dnJs bririly witli tlio ICiid^ 
I^imoisin. and Buddhism in Central Asia. Sc far an 
BucUUusm is coneemod. some duplication if inevitable, 
but til© regions! schools of art at ull events are distinct, 
and tlKTO is evcryu'hcro so much inUigcnous myth, as 
disUjict fp^m dogma, thnt this arrungoinkUt of aub^is 
ia Bppropriflto. 

lu a Work viijvh dim'iids so niuuh ou its illustrotiuns, 
Muhammadan mvtborofQ* could hardly fail to bu unilur- 
rr*prceootc<l; enu it was a desperate remedy to dccoruts 
(he alioit chwicr on ICArtrirton with pioturee of a Kafir 
family and or ecatues on lOaster Iiiinnd. A popular work 
of this kind may disponso with rcfi*rence« and Ublio* 
grapby, but f« rightly provided witli a full index. The * 
copious illiiflrations ere for tbo most part phetngraphie, 
and very well <lono ; and (iio cultured plates are 
admirable. It gives a tourli of nwlity to tho whole 
eolirctinn t« find, oci p, 3u8, a JapaaDSO photogn»ph 
eotitiod. ’'Boliovere invoking Uie Rising liun to i»tain 
" tbo Restoration oi'tba Binperur, Koverabor, lilSb." 

J. L. M. 

A $pel( of Words. Siuditt ta Z/unguagt hearing on 
CuoUiM, Hy J/. KfkHrin. Pp~ ^ + 269. Lon* «^ 
tfoH, 7'ht Pixvii Prtm, IQ»2. 7«. Od. net. 1/ 

It in iinpieaasnt to 1« uiablo to apeak well of 
tlio «Jc»l. Tile autlionwB of t>iw liook lived. » abort 
{irufatury notice toUs us, only long enough to bugiQ 
seeing it tliroush tho imwi "; she appears to have boon 
a lad}' of wiilo roailinK, keen infoiWt in folklore and 
plnloiocv, and uonsidorablo ingenuity, and liad already 
written several works, a lb>t of a'bioU appears at (lie end 
of this one. One is therefore prejudiced in lior favour, 
and (ruul»k*d to find that she apparently did not know 
wliot tw'vujucy iQoant. oor wliet constitutes evidence in 
tiiQso bnuiclsu of acienre which most sttrarb.'il Iior. 
SloitiiiB in each olia|)ter from eoino fanilUar obji'ct or 
wonl, HS liorv. Iwoom. oko, or a custom, qh .Ipril fcxils, 
sliO ftttomjits to find out its origin and conncctioiia, Hut 
uuhopi^ly sl>e saw meet I'loarly tliveo connections which 
<lo not vKiat. and suffere^l sev’crely from tlio iesiniwr's 
weaknwa of trying to trace oil po]mlar custoius and 
wulcspmul locutions to a very romota age. in wlJch 
such uitcrestiog thiiica as uiuvenal mothor*righc. eave* 
du'slliiigs. tlH'onuh pupulacioos, ruid so forth con be 
)>es(uiat»l for Buro^ or Mi,\*wiirre olee without much 
foar of coutredirtion from known facts. 

Tim reader, if fairly wclUinformivl to begin with and 
not (lctcrre<i by die gross hlundprs in fact wiiirh swarm 
uQ almost every page, may ])ass an amusing hour 
dstocling fallacies and perliaiM. Imre and there, picking 
up. Bubjoct to verification, some scrap of eustom or 
WOTd'lore wliich is now tc hliu. H, J. R. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Nilotic Sudan end West Afrits. 

Sui.—In their recently publiaheil work od ' Thu • ^ 
' Pftg^ Tribes of the 5lilotic Sudan,’ Profeesur 
and Mrs. Seligioan. in referrins to the relatloosbip 
4>I the pooplee of Soutliern Kordofan with those of the 

r 


hinterland of Nigeria and the Gold Coaet, draw sttontion 
(p. 10} to the distribution of the woril for ’god * or 
* aim ' which is ttl among tho Ii^assona of Darfung, ter* 
tel* or («f( io the Mandfogu group of Woet Africa, and 
(iff or ia the hinterlaad of Sisrrm Leoae oo the 
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Northern SolomoAi : Pandanut H»»d. 
j . SiK.—.U Afi Intliratioii of th» tarvtlwivy on th« 
dd part uf Ui^ Buka (Noriham Soloncoa) nativa to 
relintjuiali oUl puaioirw, it may bo ef snteraat to 
racord that th*' wr«riiiff of tha vath (oan«lanitt liood) 


£m a» BroKnatroos* Limitbd, Hia Uajoaty'a Prictara, Eavt Hardm^ St.. London, E.C.4. 


ty ba 

** aven eiviliaetl chiltlroa ' playine bean ’ vUl ahov' h 
" atrangQ bat real fw teat tbair companion abouhl 
*' imiood *hoa boar'.'* 

8otns cbildran liardly (liaCin^nab batwMn oaimab and 
human botn^> My own niooa when aoiuo aix ur aovrn 
yoan old waa piiulul about ralationaJiipa. I ^piainad 
to hor that I {hor Aunt) waa '* Orannie'a littte girl." 
fiha took that in. Than alio aairl " And Diamond (our 
'* fox torriar) ia your rhild.*' 

I aid *' Oh, no. Diamond in not my child.'* Amt sho 
asked at once, *' Theo wlu) li Diainond'a mother f '* 
''Miaa X*a titclo dog Lulu ia DIamond'e mother." 

She tliou^ht it over and then, ae if diaappointod Mid: 
" Tlien Diamond'a mother is enJy a dog o/ior <tU.'' 

She vidod ; ** I knew Tortoieo ^ae not your child, 
" but I thou^it Dlamoml wu.*' 

She tuokod on tlie dog a» a member o( the family. 

Kor is luoh an idea oonAnod u> cbiklren. The ‘ back' 
'ward tribea* in Endand are capable of believing that 
a woman can giva birth to an anitnal. In the IkPO's 
when I was an art atwient a tale was etirrent amnr\s the 
APtiits* mnieU thnt tha <iAushter of a wn|] .known Weat* 
enri iraileenum liad given birth u» eomo puppy dogi, 
" Ami the doctor <lrowned thorn and ^uite Dght toe." 

The tale vaa told iT>e, irtyatarinusly, by oovera! giriN, 
who all tieclared "there wm a woman who knew cl] 
" about it ," when doubt waa cast on the tele. 

If A worruk can give birth tu an animal, why Hhnu]<l 
nut an animal give birth to a human heingf In tlm 
above case tha father waa alleged to bo a fit. nemarti 




ho i&asa of folk^talee in w]>ich anunals play an 
important and intelligent jMrt ahowe how litti# early 
man (liacriminated betwoon nian ai;d beast. 

Many persuns to*dey will he]<l long talke witl\ animals, 
and arc convinced the boast uiiclerstands. Thus a oook 
1 knew, told her mjstreee that ehe wm sure an olieirc* 
porees <log would be good, " For 1 have tokl him what 
" there will be for dinner and promised him the bonea 
" if he behaves himeeif." 

And sjinilarly •upematural intelligence wm ascribed 
by an old lady to a black and yellow salamander. 

Wo are horo next door to Bror Rabbit,'' and primi tive 
man is no great dietance behind ui. K. E. DURHAM, 


Primitive Pigurei on Churohes. {Q/. Mah, IMO, K; 

M l 991,3; 1933, 49 and 73.) 

Sir,—I n the eecend velome of the late A. 
Hadrian Allcroft's work * The Circle and the Cross,' 

t ubliahed in 1930 Mresn. Macmillan & Co., Ltd,, 
e refers la a note ea p. 124 to the chureh of Old Llan* 
drindod, Hadngrshire. "Tha Church was reatored in 
" 1194 when there waa found imbedded face.down in 
" one of the walls an extremely gross phelUe slab." He 
agsin mentions this in the note at p. 50 of tha same 
volume> where he eaye that the " [lolmcn idol '* standing 
in tlie churchyard of St. Martin. Guermey, ’* cannot be 
“ compared with tbo g roai plkallle flgutea found in the 
" fabric of the ohureh of Olif Llandrindod and elsewhere 
" in Wales." 

It would be interesting to knew the whereaboute and 
exact nature of tbis tiab, of the other " figuna . . , 
" lound . . . elsewhere in Wales." 

DAVTD TREEMAM. 


CORBECTTION. 

Hah, 1933. 230. Onftmon'" Afeoeures tn Prt- 
^ f AfsCo*^ Tkmes. Ltidovie MeLoUon Mann, The 
reviewer regrets thet the figures given were 
iurorrecti for 02 reed M, for 33 read 88. 


Upper Volta. Till m Cod (lit ‘ master,'' lord *) occurs 
in numoroita Muhiao texts of the Clirutlan period. 

It may be of interest to aild that til in tlui sense of 
'<'ht*f' or 'king' occurs among the Msrgi and Kilba 
of Korih.Eastern Nigeria. Arming the Hinneand Hnna, 
wdjo are cIom neighbnun of the Margi an<l Kilba, the 
□redx tu- IS added to tlie stem end the word for ' chief' 
Genomes rki*d>> ur feudifi or itufm. 

In the same area of Nigeria we seem to fine! the same 
root m the senM not of ' sun* but of * moon,' s.g., h> 
(or ihfo or lirri) among tlv' Higi, tirrl among the Pali, 
tira amoDg tlie Ngitjm, Mrc ninung tha Bolewa. the 
Kanakuru and the Ngaimi, and tiiro among the Mandam 
(Preneh Cwnerrionsj. C. X. Ml^RK. 


oaotrr or gvxA wouiiw wjuarva thm I’AroAsn irnoo 
on VTAV to Pun XT Trial n uaix saLATina saxtKo 
TriBUt IIAIIU 


by tha w o m en on the ielsnds of Pommn and Hitau 
hM bean rifsoontinued. Tlie custom of AaKs (eovering 
the bead when esrtain mate ratetivsa are preeeot) has 
baen obsarved by the Buka woman for gonerations. and 
waa looked upon m one of their most important' tabus.’ 

The disoontinuanoe is duo, I am informed by tho 
natives, to mfsaiea influence; as it is alleged that tho 
Meu is inconvenient fur tho priest when he ie 
administering the eacrafnent to the women. Tho 
eaeloeed photograph sliowe women wearing the utou 
in the village ec laparu on Pororan island, adjaeent to 
tha maialand of Bulca. E. L. QORDON THOMAS. 


Childhood and Totemlim. 

« 6ia,'-In a review of Profeasor Elliot Smith's 
* lo the Beginning,’ Ur. Hornblower (Uait, 1933, 
331) obesrvee that in all probability "an early 
" stage of toteroiem " was "founded on tfie meniaiity 
" of hOnten who hved as it wsre in eommunity widi 
*' aaimale. looking on them ia much the earns way as 
’* they did on tbefr own kiod. aad who eould aasiiy 
“ ims^na themselves turned Into animals or descended 
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Sudan : Technology. Crawhall. 

Iron Working In (ho Sudan. By T. C. Otawhail, M.Sc., AsaUUinl Kuptr, Scicrw Huseurn. 

In parte of the Baht el Gbazal province of the Sudan iron ore U plentifully obtainable from J 11 
surface workings, and the Jurthbe especially, who inhabit the region drained by the Jur river, tO 
is lately occupied in the emel^ng and working of iron. 

They still employ very primitive methods which are particularly Interesting, aince the charcoal 
fire in which the iron is reheated before forging, and the bellows with which the fire is blown up, 
differ but little from those which were in use in Ancient Egypt and which are portrayed on the walls 
of Theban tombs of the nineteenth dynasty b.c. 

With the assistance of the Sudan Government, and particularly of Captain J. F. Oumming, 
a District CommissioDer of the Bahr el Gbazal province, the Soience Museum has received some very 
interesting exhibits which illustrate iron>working in the Jur district, and these are now on view in 
the Metallurgy section of the Museum, 

There are two distinct processes for dealing with the ora. the first consisting of the smelting 
of the ore for the production of iron, and the second the subsequent heatiag and forging of the iron 
to produce the finished product, usually speac-heads or hoes for agriculture. 

The ameltir^ furnace Illustrated in Fig. 5 stands about fivo feet high and is made of a clay which 
is found in the district. For the extraction of the iron there is a hole at the bottom of the furnace, 
below the ground level, and this is sealed with clay during the period of smelting; the air required 
for combustion is admitted through four clay tul^a [Shura) which are inserted in the aide of tiie 
furnace near the bottom. It is of interest to note that the ore is of such a nature that only natural 
draught is employed and that bellows or other means for producing a forced draught, which are 
necessary for most smelting furnaces, are not employed. 

The iron ore, which is broken Into small pieces measuring about one inch cube, is separable into 
two distinct kinds, known to the Jur natives as the male and female elements ' Obav> ’ and * Okina,' 
and it is the general belief that both of these subatanoee must be present before iron can be produced. 
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Tho (urnfl4» is ch&rged with sixteui bs«k«ts of ohsrcosl msde {tom h&rdvood trees on top of which ' 
ere placed three baskets of the broken ore. One such charge, which requirea about twenty'two hours 
for smelting, is aufflcient to pi’oduce eight or ten spcar'hoads, an extraordinarily uneconomical 
proposition whsn compared with tbs modem methods civilized countries. 

The iron collecU in a mass at the bottom of tlie furnooa, from which it is removed by wooden 
poles poiotsd at the endi (Ohui), and as soon as it is clear of the fiuTioce it is pulled along the 
ground by means of a Qative*mado rope, and then quenched with water; after which it is broken 

into small pieces in order to render it suitable 
for treatment in the forge. The slag falls to 
the bottom of the furnace below the iron and is 
easily eeparated from the iron when it is hot. 

The photograph shows the immense atature of 
the nativoa, most of whom approach seven feet 
in height, with a strength and hardineas in 
proportion. Thoir lock of tools appears to be 
DO handicap, and, as a Jur thinks nothing of 
using his hands to remove a hot lump of iron, 
their bodies are, in oonsequeace of the nature 
of their work, covered with bums. The flames 
iaeuing from the fumacee help to produce a most 
picturesque vght, parUcularly at night time. 
Coming now to the forge, this is situated in 
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a grAAs but, partly for the protootion of tha 
* workers but uainJy to prevent tbe eun from 
ahining on tho iron, as it is believed that should 
this happen It will be Impoauble to work the 
iron to the shape rei^uirefl. Foe this reason 
the photogTApbs which are roproduced in Figs. 6 
and 7 are of particular interest, as it was only 
after persistent penuasion that Captun 
(/umming was able to obtain the permisaion of 
tho emiths to allow aufilcient light to enter tlio 
hut, and oven then they stipulated that the sun 
should not shine on tho fire. 

The primitive nature of the industry is shown 
by tho deference paid to the metabworlror in the 
tribe and by the strict oheorvance of oaths svrom 
on tho anvil of a <load smith. In Fig. 7 a smith 
is seen at work on his anvil, which consists of a rough piece of iron driven into a palm tree burled in 
the ground. So firmly established is the superstitious reverence for it, that it was not possible to 
obtain an example of an anvil, although the Museum hau been fortunate enough to obtain a set of 
bellows and speoirasns of the other tools employed and of the finished products. 

The reproduction of the oom plate forgo as now on view in the Museum is illustrated in PI, C, 
Fig. i, and in Pig, 4, while Pi, C, Pigs. I and 8, show two views of the bellows by means of which ^he 
oharooal fire is raised to the temperature nooessary for softening the iron sufficiently for It to be worked. 
There are four beUows to each fire. It Is in the form of these bellows that thero Is suoh a distbiot 
reeemblanoe to thoee used in Ancient Egypt whioli are illustrated in Fig. 8, taken from a drawing 
from a tomb at Tliebes in Upper Egypt (about ISOO i.o.}. 

The bellows are made of clay and are covered with goat<skmj which are given an alternating 
upward and downward movement in order to produce the draught. As no valves are used it is net 
possible to insert tho clay stems directly into the fire, as there would then be no air Inlet into the 
beUows, and consequently each pair teste in a day Juaotion unit, which has one end in the fire and 
the other end open to the atmosphere. In this way, on the upward movement of the goatskin cover, 
air is drawn into the beUows and on tho downward movement a portion of the air, sufficient for 
raising the temperature of the charcoal, is forced into the fire through tho junction unit. 

By working tho goat*akin oovere of the pots a series of pufis of air is driven into the fire and its 
temporature raised to the point necessary to beat tho small pieces of iron from the smelting furnaco 
which are placed in clay (i^ptnos) on top of the charcoal; and although the temperature of the 
fire is not sufBoieut to melt thorn, they can be made sufficiently soft to be worked by the 
smith into apsar.boads and other Implements. The pots aro about tiis size of a tea 
oup, each holding sufficient iron for one 
epear^head. The first act of tho smith 
is to fiatten the iron on a stone by 
allowing a large stone to fall on it. after 
which he hammers it into shape by 
means of a piece of iron without a 
handle, known as a Nyd Ujanda. 

Besides the spear.heads the Jure 
make an agriculturtd implement, known 
as a ' Quer,’ which is used for currency. 

Hostoftheproductsof the smith are us^ 
for trading with neighbouring tribes, par* 
tiouiarly the Dlnkas, who exist by hunting 
and fishing. T- C. CRAWHALL. 
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Pi|h Pire-Walklng. 

The Pjre*Wall( In Fiji. By Kvng^y Roth. 

J A The custom described belov is usually spoken of as the Fire*WalJc. It is performed 
4 U only by the membeis of the Sawau group and tJieir vosu. This group inbabite the island of 
hfbongga, vhich lies about 12 miles south of Viti Leru, the main island of the Fiji archipelago. Va^u 
is the namo used for the relationship of the sister’s son. 

In the Mbenggadialcot tbe Are-walk is called vilaviiaireoo, which may be translated * the jumping 
‘into the oven/ 

It was Che duty of the priests {fnbete) sub*diviaioji of the 5awau group—to decide tho ocoacions 
for Che performaucee, and by custom those took place during a period when tbe root of the mtuawe —a 
species £>rocaena—'«h£ ripe, i.s,, roughly speaking during the months of June, July, and August in 

the European year. 

Tho Dracatna is an herba^ 
ceoua shrub with a large edible 
root which Fijians chew or use 
for sweetening puddings. It is 
baked before being so used. 

Thi ctutom descrihei,—Tbo 
performance about to be de* 
scribed took place at the village 
of Ndakuimirfngga on Mbcngga 
islaud. An earth oven Is pre¬ 
pared by digging a hollow in tlic 
ground about 16 feet in diameter 
and 3 feet In depth. In former 
times tho sisu of the oven usod 
considerably exceeded theae di¬ 
mensions. Firowood is brought, 
placed in the oven, and stones 
laid on top of these logs, to which 
fire is then sppUed (Figs. 1 and 
2). The stones us^ for this 
Dracaena oven are of one kind 
only, viz., Mbengga basalt (vofu 
The logs are intended to impart heat to the stones in the oven. No particular wood 
is used for this puiposo, any kind that bums well being considered suitable. Nearby are some 
bundles of Dracaena root wrapped up in roughly made baskets of green coooout leaf; also a number 
of green poles 10 or 11 feet long, to one eud of oach of which is fastened a loop of bush creeper 
(wokn). Eniada scondsns. No epeolal tree is used for these poles. The heat rising from the oven is 
perceptible some distaaoe away, and dshnite discomfort is felt at a fathom distant from the outer edge 
of the oven. As the heat becomes intense some of the stooes fracture and small pieces Ay up out of 
Ihs oven. 

At an appointed time 24 men in ceremonial dress of loaves and dried and dyed grasses approached 
the oven. These men, whom wc will call ‘ operators/ wore not the same individuals as those who 
subsequently walked over the stones, whom we may esU ‘performers.’ The operators brought 
with them a length of some 26 feat of unpiepsjsd stout croaper (unkif) about two to three inobes in 
diameter. They walked round tbe oven and laid down the creeper. They then individually took the 
poles already mentioned and seized the burning embers one by ono with the loop provided on tbe 
end of their poles. A hold was obtained on the ember by tw^ting the pole longitudinally and so 
lessening the size of the loop until it gripped the ember. With a loud yell the operators dragged away 
esoh of the embers ontil the stones were completely uncovered. The burning logs were not partioul^ly 
heavy, but there being fewer poles than men to handle them, two or sometimes three men would assist 
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each other in dragging out one ember. Tbue all the operators took a part in the show and the accne 
presented wea one of great activity and excitement. When all the omhers were removed, it wm 
obaerved that the Btonee were set in a heap toward# the centre of the oven. 

A fern>trec log, {mbalambala) AUophila sp., about 20 foot long was then taken and placed diametrio* 
ally acroea tbe oven and resting on tho ciroiimference at two points. The longtli of etont creeper was 
aiinilarly laid acroaa the oven next to the ftni*trco log. A number of operators took their loi^ poles 
and, standing at tbe periphery of the oven, and towanls one side of and at either cnrl of the fem*treo 
log, prodded their poles—holding them now by the end at which the loop was tied—into the heap 
of atones in auch a manner as to use the log os a fulcrum to priM the stones away from the centre 
of the oven (Fig. S). The poles had been eo placed among the stones that the creoix'r. uUowkI to seg 
into the oven and touch the stones, lay betwi'Ca thr lug and the extremities of the poles. Tlio 
remainder of the operators 
divided themsolvci into two 
gangs, each of which took up 
one of the two ends of the 
creeper. These two gangs, work* 
ing on the opposite side of the 
log frem that where those using 
the poles were ctandiitg, now 
pulled their respective ends of 
the creeper and at the same time 
proceed^ round tho outsido of 
the oven, pulling all the time, 
until the stones, against which 
the ends of Che poles were thrust, 
gave way and were thus shifted 
frmk tbe centre of tho oven 
(Fig. 4). This procedure is fol* 
lowed from several positions 
round tho oven, the pole*opera* 
tors and the creeper* operators 
changing their stance according* 
ly until all the stones are more or 
loss evonly distributed so as to 
form ooileotively tbs floor or platform over which the perfomeri are presently to walk. It may be 
noted here that the heat is suffloiently intense Co cause ^e ends of the green poles to burst into dame. 

Tbe creeper and the poles were then discarded and tho bundlos of PracatTia placed at short 
intervals rouj^ tbe outside circumference of the oven, all the operators crouching down, each beside 
one of the bundles (Fig. 6). Tbe fem.tree log was then adjusted in its position diametrioally across 
tbe edge of the oven so that the root end pointed in a certain direction. One of the operators then 
shouted out A vutu I " and from the direction lo which was pointed the root end of the log appeared 
eight freab performers including one woman, all dressed similarly to the operators. Immediately 
before the firet performer reached the edge of the oven, the fbrn.tree log was thrown on one eide out 
of the way of the performers. A period of 20 minutes bad elapecd up to this point from tbe time 
when tbe firat ember was taken off the etonee. All the performers stepped briskly up to the oven and 
proceeded to walk in single file deliberately over the stones. The imgularity in the shape of the 
individual stones and of tbe surface of the layer of stones in the oven called for a firm tread, and the 
performers bad to take a grip of the stones with their feet and to use their arms in order to maintain 
their balance (Fig. 6). They walked once completely round on the stones, following the circumference 
of the oven in an antUolockwise direction, and then stepped cutude. In former tunes the walk was 
done three or four r.jmfta round the oven. 

All the operators and tbe performers then immediately heaped tbe bundles of Dracaena on to the 
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stoned and coTored the whole with leSTes and threw back the earth frooi round the outside of the 
oreo. They then sat down on the top of tlie ovea, which was now giving out large oloads of smoke 

from the green leaTce being 
heated on the stones. 

The oven was then to be 
left for four days, without being 
touched, this being the period 
neoesasry to cook Dracaena 
roots. 

The feet of the performers, 
on being exacuncd afterwards, 
exhibited no sign whatever of 
being toorohed or burnt by 
aontaot with the hot stones. 
Onli/ Dracaena rooU need m 
type o/ otva.—Only Z)raeaenn 
roots ere baked in the oven, over 
the etoiiee of which the per* 
formers walk. Native opinion 
has it that If any other kind of 
food be put into this particular 
oven it will not bo cooked, but, on being taken out ef the oven after the preseribed period, will be found 
to be raw, in faot, in precisely the same oondition as when it was placed in the oven. 

Ovens of the type described, but in which any kind of atones serve as the medium for heating 
and so baking the food placed on them, and where no fho*wa1k is performed, are used for cooking 
other kinds of food more oommonly consumed, a.p., yams, taro, and other vegetables, pig fiwh, cattle 
flesh, fowls, fish, turtle. Cooking vessds of pottery are also used for preparing foods In districts where 
such vcesels are msde or can be obtained by exchange. Food oookM in pottery vessels offers a 
different taste from food prepared in tlie iron utensils which are now gradually replacdog the native* 
made pot. 

Period ^ four days.—The 
period stated during which the 
Dracaena roots are left in the 
oven to he baked, vis., four days 
{mbonyi ta iitcrelly ' four 
nights’), is the same as the 
period required in many other 
Fijian customs for effecting some 
purpose. The fediowiog instances 
have been collected from among 
the mountaineers on Viti Lavu. 

(i) After circumciBion 
a boy is allowed four days for 
the wound to heal. 

(ii) On being tatued a girl 
rests in the house for four days. 

(iii) At the physical con* 
summation of their marriage 

a newly merried couple are shut up together for four days in their new bouse built for them. 

(iv) When given oertain native medicines a sick person will wait for four days so that ite effect 

may be cbeerved. ' 

Sami ohsttnenoe.—The performers who walk over the stones are required to refrskin from sexual 
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intercoowe, whether legitimate or otherwise, prior to the occeaion of the fire-walk, A performer 
who has not obeerwed this precaution will be burnt by the dtonca aJthough hie burns can be relieved 
if the chief of the groap strokse 
itfamoiha) the solos of the feet 
erf the sufferer. This rule of 
sexual abstinence is found in 
other Fijian customs as a 
necessary preparation for the 
performance of those customs. 

Ihua, in the provinces of Ka 
and Mbua, whore it is a duty of 
the women to make pots, they 
must, prior to making their 
pots, observe this rule; other, 
wise the pots will not set pro* 
perJy, but will crack on drying, 
rendering them useless. The rule 
applies in this instance also to 
any person present while the pot* 
tciy is in course of manufactui-e. 

Again, women of tJro mountain 
areas of Viti Levy make the black (Icaha) for the dye for bark.clotb by burning a certain kind of 
resin, end if they do not observe sexual abstinence before preparing their haioa, it will not form. 
A similar rule applies in the making of salt in Che Ra proviiicf; and ebwwhore in preparing oil. i» 
fishing, and in cutting up the leaves used in making mats. 

Jnalyiio ^ tient vied.^An Analysis of the stone uw>d in tlic flrr-walk lias revealed that it is 
an augiCe andesite having a feeble conductivity and very slow rnte of radiation, and these facta have 
been put forward in an att^^mpt to show tiiat the stories may have a comparatively cool surface although 
their interior is intensely hot.* 

The Idgsnrf.—The following 
is the vfrHion of tiio legend as 
it WAS related to me, and It 
ex plains the origin of tlie 
privjlegv* of immunity to being 
burnt, held by tlic Sawnu 
gruuj) when performing the fin** 
walk. 

In times long ago tlie iicoplc 
of Sawau were wont to fore, 
gather In the evening at a 
hotieso namefi Nakauema for the 
purpose of Btory*te|Ung. and it 
was their custom for each liKtcner 
to present the story .teller with 
some reward {naiJtbu), tho re¬ 
wards belrg named one by one 
Pia. 6. THfc nts.uALK ; ths ncoyp ncvas is a ‘vyjr*x. before the story began. On a 

certain evening a story-teller 

named Ndrendre was to tell his tale. One of the listeners said he would bring as his rewartl 
a coconut, another some bananas, and so on; and one man named Tui Nggalita promised 
that whatever he might meet on his way tho next morolng (M^vya) he would bring as hia 


^ TVaRMciffHtf and Pro(4edinf» of th$ Heui Zealand Inetiiute, Vel. 2UCXV. ISOS. pp. 1S7-:20L 
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wmbu to the story-teUer. Then Kdrendre proceeded with hia story and ©very on© went to bed, 
And tho next morning they aU set of! to fulfil their promises. And Tui N^sdita decided ho 
would oatoh an eel {nduna in Mbcnggan dialect; mbmv in Mbauan dialect) that he had aeen at a 
certain place called Kamoliwai, So he dug deep into the ground to got his eel. Now that place was 
tho abode of splrite,* but Tui Nggalita did not know this. And the spirits thought to frighten him 
away, and so thrust before him some sticks Diet had been used for purpcaoa of personal eleanlineaa, 
but he feared not and continued with his work. When at last he reached down to where all the spirits 
were he found tbeir chief, Tui Kamoliwai, standing at tho entrance to their abode as if protecting 
all his foiJowoiw, who were inside and behind him. Then Tui Nggalita took hold of Tui Namoliim 
and said he should be his reward for the story-telling the night before. But Tui NamoUwai pleaded 
hard for hie release. Ho offered to make his captor exceeding rich if only he would spare hia life. 
But Tui Nggalita was firm and turned iho offer down. Then Tui NamoUwai promised to make him 
always first in the rced-throwing contests. But this offer also was refused. Then Tui NamoUwai 
Raid that Tni NggaUta'a canoe ^ould be wanggavunindrou, f.a.> outatrip aU other canoes in speed; 
but Tui Nggalita refused this, too, for he was a liigh chief having already many poseesaions and woe 
skilful with the reed and tho sail. Then Tui NamoUwai offered to give Tui Nggalita and all his 
descendants for ever the power Co be buried in a I>racMna.root oven for four days and yet come out 
Again whole and alive. To this proposal Tui Nggalita gave his consent, but he suggested that the 
privilege be simply to walk through tho oven, as hs considered it wise not to have bimasif buried entirely 
last someone mig^t come slong during the fbur days and perhaps spear him and then he would be 
in trouble (Isn^). And it was agreed that Tui Namoliwai bs released and that Tui Nggalita 
and his descendants have the privilege described. And so on the next occMlon when the 
Dracaena oven was prepared and the hot stones were all ready for the roots to be ,thrown into 
the oven, Tui Nggalita walked over tho bot stones and came to no harm. And that is how the 
fire-walk began. 

Protiction by epiriu.^lxi the description of tho flro*walk it was stated that the fsm.tree log is so 
placed serose the oven that its root end is pointing in tbs direction from which the performers approach 
the oven. If tbs log is placed in any other way than as described, the fixe*walk will be a failure, i»cause 
along this log and into the oven and on to the stones the performers arc preceded by Tui NamoUwai and 
his attendant spirits who are present in order to see tbe p e rf o r mers safely through their act. On each 
member of Tui Namoliwai's party devolves a duty {era eoibaitovi ktiAenga na kvoro). Pint there is 
Tui NamoUwiu himself. He ie their chief and decides all things coaceming them. Then there is 
Kumbou (« ‘ smoke'). It is his share of work to be ommpreeenC bi all tho smokes that appear anywhere 
in Fiji. No matter what the smoke is caused by he must be present in case the smoke should be coming 
from a fire in a Dracaena oven where ^e fire.walk is to be performed (nds loro). Thero are also 
Nggilaiso («■ ' charcoal') and Yomeyarae (« ‘tongue of fire ’). Tboee two must bo present and 
among the operators who clear tbe embers off the hot stooee so that the men will not get 
burnt. There is also another whose name and function I was unable to asoertskin. Ho was 
deaf and rather liable to spoil the ceremony because be did not hear about it until it was nearly 
too late. 

An important point regarding the position of the log across the oven is that no one may croes 
an Imaginary lioe joining tbe root sod of the log and tbe place from which the performers emerge, 
for if he docs so he will surely be smitten with some tenible disease or accident and pay for his folly 
with his life. 

Rewardefar ssnaces rendered.—The legend mentioned that presents were made to the sCoiy.teller 
by way of reward for his entertainment. The matter of giving rewards for services rendered is of 


■ XiMimtuai (— ' wAter child * or ' water baby was tbai they wore malignant; '' on tlie contrary they Memed 
tbe Fijian word used and which haa heea translated friandJy lIttiedelJc *’ (p. SSS}. " It was believed theC the 
here m ’ apiriU,* and tbeee iwenwmi were deecribed as miBoeiriagaa ef ladies of rank became sprite© or water 
being e kind of leeoro. A. B. Brewster in iTAa Hiii bebiea, Anrf were tlie origin of the cult " (p. SIS). 
iVitM (if Fifi abates that hnentwst bed the meaning feverw a tha Fijieiiiaed equivalent of the Esgll^ word 
of fauM or woodland fairwe and that be never heard deoil, 
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common occurronce among th« Fijians. One group may inTite another in a ne^ibouring district 
to assist in providing food or properly or to perform a danco on the occasion of a Urge mtfSting. and 
such services would be returned with interest at a subsequent dale to bo mutually arranged. If the 
people of a given village build a house for a chief, it is his duty to reward them with property 
whales’ teeth, bai’k.clotb. mats) and to feed them. Although European influence is causing most 
Fijian ouatoma to be disregarded or forgotten aixd native property such as l>ark. cloth and mats to 
become more precioua through their being manufactured to a loii extent than formerly, tlie custom of 
presenting food by way of reward is stUI performed, and tho food must be sufficient not only fully 
to satisfy the appetites of these hard-working guests, but also to allow of geoeroua quantities being 
taken away to tlieir liomea on completion of their task. 

Part of the information recorded above was obtained from a yoimg chief of tho island of Mbengga, 
and in this cenueodon it may be mentioned that I have the impression that tlie chiefk are more 
interested than eemmooert in the customs of their forefaCheia. Generally speakmg, the young men 
arc DOW ignorant of, or care nothing for, these early customs, and ft would ap^iear that the time is not 
far distant when the looal educational authorities will (bel it incumWut on them to include in their 
curriculum for Fijian schools periods tc be devoted to instruotion in native love. 

KINGSLEY KOTH, 

S. Africa : Archaeology. Goodwin. 

South African RsImS Sescher. By A. J. H. Qoedwin, UniiwUy, Cape Town. 

Iteoent excavations carried out by Mr, B. Mslan and myself shew that the Cape St. Blaise C H 
Cave at Moaeel Bay contains stratified deposits showing Moml Uay type# to be previous to the 9 U 
midden deposit. Earlier work at this cave was described by George Leitii (J.R.A.I., Vcl. I N.3. 
(Voi. XXVIII O.S.), 1899), but so stratiflcatlOD was noted. The Mosscl Bay Variation seems to be 
divisible into two horitons, but no change is discernible between tho sites, techniques, etc., of the two. 
Between them, however, more or less dividing them, is a slight Intrusion of Howieson’a Foort types. 
This find links up this cavo with that excavated by Mr. B. Peers at Fish Hock, at which the Kowleeon’e 
Poort intrudes Into tlie Still Bay. We may suggest, therefore, that tiie Moeeel Bay Variation and tiie 
Still Bay Culture are partly aynohronoue. 

Perhapa more important evidence was obtained from tho raised beach below the oave. The 
lieaoh was ahown to be the result of a maximum uplift of 20 foot, correlating it with the aeries of 
20.foot raised beaches along tbs South African shores, and djssooiating it completely frum the OO.foot 
beach. Contained in the beach material were also found, after conaidemble soarch, Moasel Bay typee 
of implement. This confirms the find mode by Kogere (’ QeologicsJ Survey of the Cape of Good Hope/ 
tenth report) in the raised beach of Little Brak. We are now in a positioQ to affirm that the Moesol 
Bay induatry existed previous to tho 20.foot uplift. This should give us a valuable datum line for 
South African prehistory, but unhappily the exact age of the 20*{oot beach level is unknown to 
geologiste. A. J. H. GOODWIN. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : MEETINGS. 
Ordinary Meetings of the Institute. 

saepe.Shifting fox«i in China. Summary of a Communioatian preteni^ by Pr>^es90T R. D. Jameeon. 
7 February, 1933. 

Opinions about shape-shifting foxes in China record themselves in overt behaviour and m C 4 
iimumerable anecdotes. Under certain drcumstancee foxea are supposed to change their shape U I 
and assume that of human beings. When tliey ore in human form they con be distioguisbed from 
human b^ngs only by an occult science. When a fox in human form is intoxicated or killed, it 
resumes its fox shape. Foxes may also assume other shapes if they have acquired a sufficient 
' virtue'; f finally by ahrewd aad frequently ruthless discipline foxes, like human beings, have 
been known to make themselves iouDOrtal. 

The overt actions take the form of (t) religious cults, and (2) demoniacal posseation. 
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(1) jRiUgiout CuIU-—’'Fqx vorahip is widespread in Nortb Chins., and most farmsteads have 
a small fox shrino whieh may or may not bo used for actlro worship at any giTen moment. The 
wonbip appesiTs to be inddental to the kind of luck the farmer is having. If he Is having bad lack, 
he pacidee the fox, and if be ii having very good luck bo may offer worship In the hope that the luck 
wUJ continue. Others keep the shrine clean and offer am^ sacrifices at irregular intervale. Fox 
worship is officioJly recognized by the Taoist cult, wherein a particular officer, the Fah Kuan, who is 
also the official exorcist, is char^ with keeping order among the foxes who, though they have the 
powers of gods, frequently misbehave themselves. The protecting divinity of the cult is the Goddess 
of Tai Shan; the avenging deity is the Thunder God. 

(2) Demoniaeol Poatesaion is a psychopathic condition not Infrequent amongst those who have 
opinions about sbape.sbifting foxos. At times pcsseasion shows characteristic paranoiad symptoms, 
but more frequently it appears to be a milder piychoeis. In addition, many individuals, both men 
and women, gain a livelihood by telling fortunes aiul giving advico through a fox * guide.' 

Tho anecdotes about foxes illustrato variations of opinion which a study of the overt forms of 
behaviour do trot uidtc clear. Of tho more than three thousand variants in my collection. I have 
ohoiun a few to llJustrate the spread, tho onohainmont, and the fores of these opinions. 

(1) A largo group of stories deals with fox activities and character. When living in human 
form, foxes are sometimes visible and somotimes invisible. Generally they behave well, although 
they have an unfortunate weakness foe throwing tiles at intruders and for drinking strong spirits. 

(2) A second group of stories tells about foxes who reward their friends. Frequently the rcwaixl 
U for having saved tlie fox's life, and may take the form of raising the benefactor to a position of great 
wealth and power in the community. Other rewards arc for smsiU acts of friendship which were 
somotimss performed uDconsoiousIy. 

(8) A third group tells of fox revenge or fox retribution, The rovonge is frequently for having 
attempted to kill or maim the fox. Tho retribution may be for minor inconveniences. Foxes are> 
partieulariy sensitive about good manners. Any human ^ing who insults a fox or uses bad language 
towards it may expect rapid and humiliating punishment. Finally, foxes freqoently humiliate those 
human friends who attempt to gain profit from friendship. 

(4) A largo number of stories are apothegmatie and describe tho fox ae interfering in human 
affaira either to correct Injustico or to illustrate a moral lesson. 

It is notable that many of the rewards and punishments appear to bo out of proportion to tho 
acts of kinclnose or offence. These stories provide a rich field for the study of popular as well as 
oomparstive otbics. 

(0) Talcs about tho erotic fox arc perhaps more important and wklcsprcad than any others 
except those dealing with general fox behaviour. They preeent us with a complete theory of tho fox 
cliaraoter. Tho power to shift shape may bo acquired in one of two ways r 

( 0 ) First, the practice of virtue, which involves the reading of tho elastics, rarious exercises, 
physical and mental, and the adherence to a rigid moral code. 

(h) Tho second method of attaining power is erotic. Each living creature is supposed to poesosa 
a quantum of life substance. In the ooureo of living, this quantum is slowly dissipated. SmsU 
amounts are lost with every breath, and the fox maiden who absorbs your breath sstimilatea a quantum 
of life subetancB {qf, v&mpiriem]. Large amounts of Ufe substance ate lost during sexual intercourse, 
at tho moment of orgasm. Foxes who become tlio lovers of human beings usually do so the 
purpose of stealing human lifo substance by s.rtful methods in coilvs reiervaius {incubus and succubus). 
Although all fox lovere, wives or husbands, arc probably living with buman beings for selfish purpoaos, 
occasions do arise when a fox mates witii a human b^g for other reasons, llie most important of 
these is ' destiny ' when the love is fated, or when the fox and human being were in some previous 
oxistence in a relation out short by accidont. Finally, foxes sometimes become the oompanjons of 
htimon beings as a reward for kindness or in on attempt on tho part of the fox to save its life by 
association with an individual who is known to be virtuous and therefore able to protect the fox 
sgamst its eternal enemy the God of Thunder. 

E. D. JAMESON. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
EUGENICS, 21-23 AUGUST, 1932. 

The Third Int^metional Confreee of 52 

Eugenic* held at the American Mueettm 
of Katural Hiatory, Wow York, on 21-23 August, 
1332, axid traa attended by a large numlwr of 
delegates, ineluding many from European eountriea, 
under Uia preeideoey of Br. 0. B. Davenport. 
Qaneral dieeuaaiona took place on arieh aubjeeta as 
immigration control, moaaurce to oncouiago the 
fertility of the gifted (main paper by Br. J. Handcia 
of Rotterdam), reduction in fecundity of the socially 
inadequate {introduetory paper by the late l^ir 
Bernal MaJlot), eugenica ano education, rnerrtago 
advioo, and au»nice and war. At an ovrning erwon 
Dr. Fairfleld Osborn presented an addreaa oji birth 
■eleetion va, birth control. 

Tho afternoon enwionK veto divddod into six 
leetiona, at vrhieh nunn'rou» i>apon wuro prreentod. 
These were grouped under the topics (1) rae(' 
differenoea and their mcMurement, (2) mate Mlrs * 
tion, birth rate and foeundity, (9) the aooially 
inadequAte, (4) the phyaioiogy of repro<luotion. 
(9) society in relation to eugenioa, (d) gonotical. 

A number of the papers had direct or indirect 


OF SOCIETIES. 

antltTOpoIogioel bearings. Tbn delrgatc of tho Boyal 
AnthrcpologicsU Institute, Dr. R. Ru^os Oates, 
y.R.S., presente<l an account of the i>ran for ob* 
taining an intomational standard technique in 
physical anthropology. 

The auggestion for standardisation of methods 
arose in connection ^th the mei*ting of tho Inte^r* 
national !Fo<loration of EuRonic Organivationa, at 
Kin ton 6C, Mary in L930. This loU to tho appoint* 
ment of a Coromitbee of tho InatituM, with Miisi 
K. L. Tildrsley as SeereUiy. which drew itp pe* 
limbiary pro{>osul8 (Matt, 1992, 199. 201) regarciing 
the fields to bo covered and Buggeetod that tho 
anthropoh^gista of each country intrn^to'l sliould 
form A eominitteo to arrivo at luiifvrmity of opinion 
through Uieexuaion, theao rofulta to b« later eor* 
relntcd by lh<j formation of an intiTnational 
committee. Thin plan crested much inteit«t. and 
although tlien* oro many difficuttlcB Co be overcome, 
tho ncsKls and tho advantages of such atajulardisation 
nr« so gn at that it is hoi>etl that progrew towards 
uniftJrmity can in this way bo uuule sitnuHanoouely 
in all oounCriM. Profuesor V. Prajotetio also mado 
suggiiitlnna for standardlaaClon t«|X'eia]ly in methods 
of statislical trvntincnt. 


OBITUARY. 


talomoa Reinteh: born 24 August, 1999: died 
k November, 1932. 

Monsieur Salomon Roinaoh. Member of tho 53 
Institute, Conseri*atcr of tho Museum of 
Katiooel Antiquitira at Saint*CieiTnain. and Pro* 
feasor at the iSoolo du Louvre, died on 4 November, 
1933 , at tho ago of 74 , after a short illneaa, in full 
mantal vigour and In f^l work. In him paesHi away 
A aavnnC and lui archaeologist of world*wid(' 
roimtation. 

Bom 30 AugUMi, 19 Q 0 , ho rmtvrotl (iio Jtcole 
KoriTiAle in 1670 . and became a nKmibvr of tho 
£eo)e FranfAisft at At hois in 1979 . His fiiio 
intalloct, prodigious mcMnory, and oxcoptionu) 
capacity for work inadu it easy fur him to attain 
tbo eelontUio distinct Iona Iko could dcsiro. Ki* 
was an Honornry Fellow of tho Society of Ami* 
quarioi of London, and on Hemorary Doctor of 
lottore in tho University of Oxford. >V<Mn 1909 
onwards ho was an Honoruiy Fellow of iho Royal 
Anthropciogical Institute. 

balcmon Minach enjoyed a world-wulo reputation, 
though in eomo of tho Ik^lds of his tireiesa activity 
he chatlcngod the theories and criticiams of othom. 
In tbo hiatory of religion, especial ly, his book 

* Orpheus* provokrsi controvomy of unusual veho- 
menoe. As a writer, his output was remarkable*. 
Tho bibliography of his articles in a groat vatcoty 
of archeological and historical journals—of which 
he edited sovoral himself—fills a pamphlet of a 
hundred pagee. His ' Manuel do pbilolo^ 

' ctassique,' * Xraitb d’ 4 |^graphie grecque,’ * Gram* 

‘ mairo latino,' * Repertoire de lA stAtu^ro grooquo 

* et romaine,’ ' dea pointuree du Moyen*^,' his 
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‘ Catuloguus du Miatf^ di* Saint•Cl<>nnain,* nnd many 
other)), ha\'o beoomc indiapensable e'|ui]>mont of tho 
arohicologist, the himoHan, tho scholar, oa well as 
tho lovor ))f art. The rcMlIiig jiublic, too, lovvd 
this highly ouitiVAte^l man of learning who, in 
mtuiy b^kx d(*liberati'ly popular, hod Ihe art of 
onlivcning the mostdidicult UDibloins of or< hsiology, 
of th>' history of art. ond of prehistorio lim(*s. 
i^cvcral of his books attamiHl a numh'r of )'iliti»»s 
usually only renehed by Uicrar>* works, 

TIic ccninlfrpart tfj l<»*inuch'a lit)'rory ai livily 
«iui hw U'Hvhing at tho fieolo du Louvre, «lH*ru 
tho loetun' rouins m-oTo too amall to hchl tlio 
n)ulk*uc<'X which cruwdiHl to attend hia eouraos on 
anolent, mctliicvni. and n'miiiemnce art. 

Yi*t this man of encyci)>[)iwllc eulluro and 
[msligiouB learning choet* sonu timev to atrugglu 
against M*ind and tide, iixul in tlu* heat irf argument 
went oc?caaionally so far cu* to <li*ny the wry foeta, 
His inexhauatiblti Unowli-dp', imegitiatiun. and 
wit never failed him for arguments to confront hu» 
opixmeut ond keeji the couliovcrsy gninu. 

Unluckily tlu^ v’ua ihu C:linu4 affuir tu cloud 
the close of (IiIh Imiliant Mcioiuilic cacw. R(*inaeb 
lo^'cd original (uul revolutionary i<ioas, and ran a 
peculiar risk of such an accident. Having fought 
from the firut moment myself in tho ranks of thorn 
who were exposing Ihe Olosel forgenea, 1 think 
2 have tho right to say that no critic of (ilozol can 
forgot that in Salomon Ilcinach ho had to do with 
an opponent of great ability, who compvll)^ respect 
by his laming, his output, and his keenness. Jt is 
DO lees certain that about Glczel Kednach was 
wrong: and it was unfortunate that this mistake, 
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advertisod through tho world by bittor contT^varay. 
gava occnaion to the noiaieat of qiiaoks to jeer at 
a man of »iieh laamlng and indiutry. 

Ac tho grave of Salomon Rotnaoh tha arclucologiaU 
of tho world—and sot loaat hi« opponenta—do 
homage to hii9 immonao knowledge and tha tiraloai 
anargy of a lifetime devoted to the aervioo of acianoo. 

CLAUDlfi r. A. SCMAei'PJiR. 

Canon John Rascoe : born 25 October, 1W1: died 
2 December, 1932. 

54 John Koeeoo, the aan of Mr. Jamen T. 

Roeeoe of Liverpool, waa tnvine<1 to be a olvil 
engineer, but he fbit t}>6 ooll for miMion work 
in Afnoa and was trained at the Cbiiroii Miaaiomuy 
Society*a College at Islington. H<» went to Main- 
l>oya, then mt of Britwh Saac Africa, in 1S84 and 
w£4 inveU<fod homo for aunaCroko in ISSS. Ke 
joined the Uganda Miaalon in 1K91 : in thoao days 
it took acme three months to walk fVoin Sadtuini, 
on tho eoaaC eppoaita to Zanaibar, to maoh thu 
aouthem shore of Lake Viotoria, and twelve days 
to oroei the lake in oanooe, a distance of 200 milee. 

The famous and astute MaUna, the king of 
Buganda,^ riled in 1SB4, and hia eon. the weak 
Mwanga, waa unable to oope with the rivalriee 
between the Lubare priaCe, tho Araba, and tho 
Chrietiane. Although Mutoaa allowed tho eailv 
mieeionariee 80 teaoh, ho oloeely roethoted ihoir 
movernentSi but In epito of this, owing to tho eager* 
neee of the Baganda cor instruction anti the devotion 
of the mieeionariee, the sproad of education and 
Christianity waa phenornsnal. Throughout tho 
pereenutions, oonfueion and jaaioueiee that hampered 
miieionai^ work during Mweu^'i rei^, R^ooe 
played hia part in the education of tbo natives, 
inofudmg Mwanga himself* through the medium of 
Swahili. The situation wai further ooraplicatod 
by the antagoniam that aroee botwoon the Protost* 
onto and Roman OatUoUca, the main reason for 
which was more political then religious. 

In June, 1992, tbe Ant mutiny of the Sudanese 
troope took place, and Capt. K. S. Macdonald, who 
was then in charge at itampala* oonaldered that 
tho wiseet and safest couree and tha one moat 
“ likely to avoid bloodshed wm for all Europeans 
to come to the Fort . . . the suooea of tbe rebels 
'' would endanger the bvea of eJl Europeans, and I 
thought the soundest plan was for all the latter to 
** assemble in the Fort and show that we Europeans 
'* meant to stand together in the common danger. 

At the same time I told you if you preferred dight,, 
" you were at liberty to Am. You very wisely took 
** my advice and assisted me most Ic^ly and to 
the moral effect of this 1 attribute in great measure 
the succeeaful result . . . Your action contri* 
“ buted to the nnrr rmfiil and comparatively blood* 
less result, and has been w&rmly aoknowl^ged by 
** Sir Oerald Portal.” Tha French miseionariee 
fled to Bukoba. The conduct of the ElngLish 
mieaionariM in mixing themselvee up with military 
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operations was criticiac^l at home as the local 
conditions were not fully a(>preciatod. 

It was in this year that Hoeooe was ordained in 
Bugando, and In 1899 ho was appointed Thnoipal of 
tho Theologioal School at Mongo, the capital of 
Bugenda. which post ha held for ten years. After 
having served for twenty*Qve strenuous yoara as a 
missionary, and being than in jlUhealth, he thought 
it wise to retire as he wanted to avoid a complete 
breakdown. He needed a C|uiet opportunity to 



gamer tha TMults of his inveetigations and desired to 
interest people at home in the wider aspeete ^ 
missionary work, with which he was always in full 
sympathy. No one who knew him oould doubt hia 
firm faith in the vahte of misaioDary entarpries, and 
it was equally evident that his truning as a civil 
engineer and his anthropological studies had given 
him a broad outlook. 

Roscoo returned to England in 1909, and in the 
following year the Univereity of Cambridge con* 
ferred on an honorary MA. degree in 

acknowledgment of his contributions to the ethno* 
graphy of'Uganda. He became a curate at Holy 
Trinity Church, Cambridge, and gave lectures in the 
Anthrcpologiosl Department of the Uoiveraity. In 
1912 he was preeented by the Univerei^ to the 
Rectory of Oviogton, near Thetfcrd in Norfolk, a 

Ugeods, tbs Proteetorats, including Bugeuda 


’K.B.—BiiACode, tbe (erhtery of tbe king of the Baganda. 
and other Idngaoios. 
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parish with a small poputatioD and but modarata 
andoi»77iant. Here be lived in friendly relations 
with all hia nelgbbcuM whatever their respective 
religious views might be, and he was as concern^ 
with the apiiitual life, eecnomioa, and habits of his 

E arishtonera as he had been in those of tho Usganda. 
a 1922hewas appointed Honorary Canon of Norwich. 
Sir James Fraser had long wished Roeooe to make 
further ethnographical studies in Uganda, and it was 
owing to his efforts that Sir Peter Maokie. of 
QIcnAaadeU, became interested in the projeot and 
moat ge&ero\)sly handed over to the Royal Sooiety 
ample funds for the purpose, whloh were adminis* 
terod by a apeeial committee. Roeooe left England 
in June, 1019, and the valuable results of this long 
and for him arduoi;a expedition were published In 
four volumes (1022>102e). 

In 19Sd tho Vioe.Chanoellor of tlu University of 
Cambridge appointed Rosooo to delivor the sooond 
Fraser LMture in Social Anthropology. In diverse 

5 laces, throu^ a period of many yean, Roacoo gave 
oturos on African ethnology and primitive roliKiorie, 
and by these ho was enabled to inlluonee a large 
number of studonte and others and to imoourage 
them to further study, 

Bosooe was proud to call himself a disel^e of Sir 
James Fraaar, to whoso inspiration he owo^ his Unt 
love for anthropology. For many years he reoeived 
aneouragecnent and advico from Sir Jamea, who even 
took the trouble to read through the proolh of 
Roaooe’s books and make valuable oriticisma. The 
influsnoA of Fraser upon Roeooe is ovjdent In all the 
publlcaUcna of tho lauor. 

No sooner was ' Tho liaganda * publlshoil than it 
was warmly reoeived and acknowledged as authori- 
taclve. Rosoee had reelded for a long tima in 
Hugaoda ond his kindly sympathetic nature enabled 
iiim to aoqulre an Intimate Imowledge of the people. 
His main object was to give an account of the social 
and religious lifb of the Uaganda in the old days 
before tiUir eountry camo under European indiienoe. 
Tbie decided him to end hie inveetintions wfth tho 
early yearn of Miitoea’s reign, l^aueo Muteaa 
aOnuttod Arab traders into Ruganda and also 
reoeivod tho 6rst missionaries. Ohangee wero 
introduced in quick sucosaaion during the later years 
of his life, espeoially in matters of land tenure and 
methods of warfare, even before religious queatione 
came upon the native horizon. Nona of the 
Baganda who gave Roscoe information about their 
o^y institutions knew English, nor had they come 
iDtc contact with Englishmen. Thus he wee in a 

K ition to record thu genuine old eustorae and 
eft, and in doing this he received invaluable assist, 
anoe from Sir Apolo Kagwa, K.C.M.O., tho then 
PriiBo Kinister and a Regent of tho infant King of 
Buganda. ^e information woe collected from old 
men thirty years ago and it would new be imposMble 
to obtain it, but with this as a basis sn interesting 
study could be made of tho cffecCa of culture contact. 
This was the first full study of an Africau tribe i 
The Life of a South Aftiesn Tribe ’ ithe Thonga), 
by H. A. Junod, appeared in 1919, and tho o&er 
great mocograf^ ' The lia-speaking Peoples of 
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‘Northern Rhodesia,* by B. W. Smith and A. U. Dale 
was published in 1920. Thmo authors dealt with 
oonditioos then evistiag, but Roscoo also resusei- 
tated the past. When everything is taken into 
consideration, the writing of * The Baganda ’ must 
be considered as a great aehlevern«*nt. 

Ho one who had not the long experience of the 
country and of the peoples and t^tdr langueget 
and net gained th^r confideuee as Rcseoe had 
could have accumulated in «o short a time the varicil 
information retailed in the volumes that wem tho 
result of the 1919-20 expedition. It is oharacterittic 
of Rosooe's enthusiasm thst ho wanted to make a 
final expedition to the north*rMt region of Ugan<la. 
but it was Chen too late, as his health and strengtli 
could not have bomn tho strsun, 

Roaone was elected a Fellow of tho Royal 
Anthropological Institute in 19IS. Apart from 
the intrinsic intereat of hix anthrojMlogirel 
iavrsCigstions ami their addition to aoientlAo 
knowledge, Roscoo always hopixl thst they woulfl 
prove of value to miaaionarics and govern* 
mmt officials, but he was in aclvsnoe of tho 
times. In most ciiaos the misslunarios failed t(» 
AppreciaU' how such Infoimation could be of any 
two to them; perhaps if Rosene hn<l pointed out mon' 
distinctly how theae studios ben^ upon the probloms 
mlssionarUw had to facu they might have boon mom 
sympathetic with this aspect of nis lift's work, 

It la only fitting that acknowledgment should be 
msdo of tJio devotion of Mrs, Roaeco, who Kbartd in 
the very real hardships and dangers iocurrvJ during 
tho early days. Too frc({Uontly tho ]>art ployv'J 
by a man is apt to oclipsn the palisnt and unobtrusive 
sphere of n wife, without whom tho husband might 
not have boon able to do all that he hsa aooomplishwl. 

Mm, Roscoo and a datighter (Mrs. LittleJ and a 
son survive to cherish tho memorv of a Keo<l man. 

A. C*. H ADDON. 

FUDLIOATIONa. 

Ho(es on rfre Afonners and CuMoms o/ (hi Baganda, 
(J.A.J., XXXI, mi, pp. 117-130.) 

Svtihir 2ielt» on (As Manneri and CvMoms qf iH 
Baganda. (J.A.L, XXXII, 1908, pp. 26-BO. 1 Fig. 
and Pis. I, II (ticncslogy of the Royal Family).} 

Tki Bahima . a Cow Trib* ^ Bnkoit in fha 
Uganda Prodeioratt. iJ.B.A.I., XXXVII, 19ti7, 
pp. 93-1 IB, Pis. XV, XVI.j 

Kibuica, fhi War Ood qf fhi Bagojida, (Mah. 
1907, 95.) 

(As PvnaU Feiieh qf/Ac King o/ Vgautla. 
(Man, I90B, 74.) 

Kote* ofi the Ro^s/tu. {J.B.A.J., XXXIX, 1909, 

}>p. Ul-196.) 

Plflhon Worfhip in Uganda. (Man. 1909, 87.) 

Brie/ Kates on the Bakene, (Man. 1909. 7U.) 

The Baganda : An Aeeaunf o/fhetr K'alir't Customs 
and Bilie/i. (London: MocrDiHsn ft Co., 1011. 
np. i-xix, 1-047, 91 Figs. (Anthropometric Tables, 
pp. 493-682).) 

TAe NarthiTH Bantu : An Aeteuni qf sermi C'enfrol 
.4/n'ean Tribes of (Ac Uganda Pro/eacratt. (C*azn* 
bridge: University Press, 1916, pp. l-xU, I-306, 
Pis. 1-XXU, and a map.) 
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Y*nr» in £W Africa. (Cambridge : 
Uni vanity Pi<e«, 1921, pp. 1-298, Pk. 

1-XlX, and a map.) 

Uganda and 4otna ^ iu PrcbUmc. (Journal oJtbo 
African Sodaty, XXII, 1928, pp. 90-108, 218-228. 

TAc Sold of Coniral Africa t A Qtncrol Aoccnnt 
of iiaekic Exj>od\tion, (London : 

OaaKlI & Co., 1622, pp. i-yv], 1-836, lOOplatw.) 

fAa Bahitam or Qonvoro : The Firet Fan of the 
MacJeio Bthnelogieal BapedUion to Central Africa. 
(Oambridgo: Univenlty Preaa, 1928, pp, i-jcvi, 
l-9?0, 42 plate*, a miA and a pi&n.) 

The Uviyartkole ; fM Second Part of the R^>ort 
of the M^ie Sihnoteneal Bxpeduion to Central 
Afr^. (Cambridn : Untvanity Pre«, 1928, pp. 
i-siii, !-l7d, 81 fuatai, and a map.} 

The Batjeeu and other Tribee of the Uganda Pro- 
teaorou; The Third Pari ^ th$ Report ^ Oie Maekie 
Sthnologieai Expedition to Central Afiica. (Cam* 
bridge : Univuraifcy Preaa, I92i, pp. i-xlU, 
1 - 208 , 82 platas, and a map.) 

intp^ranie and their influence in the Lake Region 
of Central Afrioa: The Fra*er Lectttre SomI 
Anthropoleg)f. 1988. (OambridjO : University Pnaa, 
1924, 81 pp. Reprinted in The ?raMr l^toree, 
1982-1988. Edited by Wuren R. Dawn. 
London: Maemiitan A <^., 1982, pp. 85^0.) 

Gaerts Maalnald Carllna c born 1S Hareh, IMS: diad 
24 Dacembar, ff32. 

55 Oeorga Reginald Carlina, ICoepar of the 

Rankdeld Mueeum, Halifax, who died on 

24 Dooeraber, 1982, at th4 age of forty*iavoa, 


had dona good eduoatsonal work for anthropology, 
and would* have dona much more had he Uv^. 
Ed\icatod at Repton and Sxeter College, Oicford, 
whare he later took his diploma in anthropology, 
he beoamo a fellow of tha Royal Anthropologic^ 
Institute in 1912. He wae Assistant Curator, first 
at the Wellcome Historioal Uadical Museum, and 
later at the Pitt JUvers Mitsoum, Oxford. He WM 
appointed Keeper of the Bankfield Museum in 
1924, succeeding the late Mr. H. Ling Roth. Tho 
eon and brother ef artiste, hii g\uding roetive wae 
Bo give an Bsthotio unity Bo the guleriea in hie 
ohvge while retaining their eduoarional and 
soientifio value, and 'Ko replanned the whole 
oollection, whioh was of very varying types and 
values, with this and in view. Ho enlarged and 
re*arranged the textile room, and the arrangemmt 
of the new etbnographioa) room, whieh er^odied 
his ideas, is both sriontifie and praotieal, and 
Mthetioally satisfactory. 

His health panaitt^ little field work, but he 

K nt the ssason of 1926 exoavating for Sir Flinders 
Tie In the Fayum \ after the British Assoeiation 
meeting of 1989 he wae some time in Northern 
Rhodesia with the Mambwe tribe and later with 
the Kavirondo tribe of the Lake Victoria region} 
and for the study ef peasant art he vieited at 
different tineas Scandinavia, Central Europe and tho 
Balkans, and all these travels eoriehed the Bankfield 
Museum. He did much ueoful work, but his memory 
will remain above all as that of the kiadlieet SAd 
meet courteous of gentlemen and he will be sadly 
missed by all who worked with him. H. 0. L. 


REVIEWS. 


AFRICA. 

Kerphology of the African fioW'Weapon. By Leo 
• A j'rob^ivs. TVcnaloMd from the Oertnan hy 
5 R BtonaSa lonmel. 48 pp.. S8 cAsftr, Walter a$ 
Cfayler^Ce. ffarlHu 1982. 

Kapa dearly indleating the gaegraphics) rang* of 
epaaisi sppliaooas and of their variatiaa are always to 
M welcemad by athnelogiste. sad tha alshty*tluaa 
distKbutleB.sharte. which form tha most impertsat 
part of this work, should prove vary helpful They 
rmreeant rasulte arrived at during forty years' ttuiv 
of* the archers' bows of Afrioa sad of their aeeeeseries. 

Frobeniue has oertainJy shown great energy and 
partavarsnee in eoUaotuig togathar, from h* o«n 
ebaarvations, trora muiaum coliaetioos and from tha 
literatura, a vary extensive mesa ef fact* upon which 
to mepe are based, and he has given much thought 
to tha task of olisaifyinc hia rasteria] in eonsidorabla 
datsil. The whole idea m tho ilusis is axeallsnc. 

Unfortunately, the praotioal utility of tha work is 
greatly impairs by many serious blsmishc*. On 
Tssrtirig tbs Introductory ramarfsi, one wonder* why 
the author should spoloj^ so profusely and profoundly 
for tha imparfaotioiui of ots text and for his anfittadoes* 
for to aaj.impoaad task. But it must raluotantly be 
sdjuitcod that the salf-daprociation is net unwarranted. 
The text is far from aaCisUeBory, and oalls for 
msAy atnaadatiens. It is diAeulB to apportion tha 
blatno equitably between the author and tlw translator. 


but one faala that moat of tha blamiahaa oculd have 
bean aliiolnsted by tha axareiaa of greater oara and 
mor* eiitloal inc|yry. The translator is evidently 
onsoquaintod with the ordinary English tanzuoolo^ 
applied to tha bow and to archery, and the toxt 4s 
tbaraby r«ndai«d stilted, ooafusad ana Irritating to read, 
and it is, moreover, somstimae diflonlt to disown Che 
author's meaning and to follow his srguiDont. Thso* 
dllBoulties might, no doubt, be surmounted in s second 
edition by ooplous and eevar* editing. But tha editor 
would need to oopa with lavarel of the suthor'a state* 
CDSBta, daseripticaa and deductions. The remarks made 
in refarenee to ' composite ' bows causa one tc wonder 
whether Br. Probanina has aver axaminad oarafolJy aoy 
example* ef theea, or even read tha daaariptions of Cham 
in any of tha works whose titles ha quotes. Such a 
statement as the following euggeat* tha ooatrsry— 
''Before tha bow is strung three strip* of hem and 
" bundles of sinaw lla toward the nmer aide ef tha 
" oval." Dose h* r«al^ think that tha horn layer, 
as wall M tha sinew ' backing,' is applied Co tba ' back' 
of tba bowt After hia description of eemposlCe bows 
M be, but, it is Bo ha hoped, no one else visualisae them, 
the author proceeds with, no doubt, welUmaant advice 
to invaatigators on matMrs long siaoo dealt with by 
thsra, and* ands lus paragraph '^th an argnmanc the 
drift of which Is not asaUy djsca ra ab l a. 

Zt is a pity that Dr. nobauiiia did not eoDabotate 
more with serious students of tha bow, as, had ha done 
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BO. he luight h&ve produoad a really valuable treats. 
The great labour of compiling ao mneb material <leeervca 
Rtora oaraful pmeotation of the reaolta. Aa it atands, 
the treatiee contaiaa many intenatuig Bugge<ti<uia in 
the text; the variooe (mturaa of the bw are dealt witlt 
one hy o&e, often with diagaoetio akill, and the nonuiruiM 
in^M aro an important and welcome feature. The 
illuatntiooa are very numoroue and, for the most part, 
u'ell drawn, but many are ao muoh reduced aa to lose 
tlieir ilTuatretive value. The map* are inartiaitcelly 
overweighted hy thair heavily prmted titlaa, and a 
aomewhat pondaroue ityle mere the text and fretjuontly 
oootuiK« tne argument. We muat hope thac^ after 
draetie reviason, thare may be iM»ued a now edition, 
tnuialated with <luo regard to normal Rngliah torniinolofiy 
and idiom. Ruch an edition Bltould prove of real aorviee 
t Q ethnologiata arui othen. A very important and helpful 
improvement which may ba aueftoeted wouhl be the 
addition of an appendix giving the preciee location of 
the varioua trlbM and place*namaa mentioned in the 
text. A welcome awaita an edition which will iuatlfy 
the elimination of the apologetio foreword w/tli iu 
einiater haa<lifig, * The imnerteetion of thja treatUe.' 

KBNRY BALFOXIR. 

Report on the Fliherlei of Uganda, ^ A'. 11. 
IVarrAiaMM, M.A., PltJ). i‘ublx»h9d by CVown .. 
.•llTentf/oriAe C'eloaftf, Pnee 7i. uJ. 57 

In action to the great inland leaai Vlotoria and 
Albert, on ito herdere, Uganda le dotted about with a 
cenaidefmbla number vf vinaller lakea which are of much 
Interaet and often of great beauty. 

A ftw yean ago the Colonial authoritiee wjaely deoiderl 


to embark on a biniogical aurvey of the Kaat Aftiean laltoe 
mainly on account of the food supply which the indigonone 
flalt provide for the inhabltante of ilie rogiocstn which they 
occur. The survey of Lake Victoria was conducted hy 
Mr. Michael Graham, that of Lake Albert by Dr. Worth* 
ingtoD niul tho preaimt roport refom to the smaller IaIcm. 
This sM'tiun of thc^ resoareh wm earrled out by 
Dr. Worthinffon, aesialed by Mr. Beadle os Chemist and 
Zoologist, Ura Worthiugtrvn, who was topographical 
surveyor, and Mr. Fuelis, who studied iho Genlosy. Tho 
results now heforo iis fully Quality tho undcrtoUixg, anil 
(Iw ntport contain* a mass of' infurmaiion uf great 
scienttiVi value. 

It will (mbably liavc a sreotar appeal to seoiogiatJ 
imd hic^logista tlian to anthropologists, but tl« latter 
wjU f nd careful deecriptions of tho llsliing moihoda of 
the natives wIm live on tl>o hordors of the lidcsa. a eidturel 
mntter upon wliirh inforinslion is often eeanly. 

The pusitiun whicli Isko dsh occupy in the Ftoii supply 
of tho tribes Is n rr*ttvr of eunside ruble Inmertarce not 
to ho owrlooked by those inromsiod in nutive dioCatlea 
f«ir After being eplit open ami dried thu fish becomes an 
nrUide of trails i it is transported f<»r nuny mllca and 
thus funtisliof large nuinbvn ofnalivee with s supply 
of protein which they woukl otherwise lack, 

Dr. Wbrthingten pertinently points out thn noeeaslty 
for improvlBg the ipiaUty nf tikis food, and he alec 
atudind tlw boat reeihoris of conserving tlio supply o( 
Hah fur tlie futurs nosd* of the neuple, for obviously the 
tanitory has In its watem a national naset of gnat value 
to lie InlkAbltaQls. 

The roport ix weU produced and maps of tha various 
lakes ere sppencltsl. 0, tV. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Parfecated Spesr*hMd» from Uganda. fCJ> Msm. 

I its 9, SO.! -Q 

hie dcaeription of tho Iron spoar* hg 
lioade from the shnne at I.uafra, Uaamla, 

Mr. H. J. BraunhoUt auggeals that the ** eyolet 
" between blade and aoukot woe " no doubt for rivet* 
" itig to the abaft." 7 have not aeea thean speoimons. 
but the pikotograpli (Pig. S) does not suegest hvotdiolee. 
The p3itior> ^ tlko holM, immeil lately below the blade, 
and the alight expansion ef tlie iron sround tikcm ap]>ear 
to mo to Indicate tlist tlieso holoa were punched tiuough 
aofid motal, f.s.. beyond t1ko hollow of tho eockeu in both 
Instance*. It would be unoausl in African aposrs to 
have tlio aouket cavity {formod hy hammering the fiat 
iron baao Into tapering tubular form) oxtenrliiig right up 
to the bsee of the blade. Moreover, in the upper (Imro, 
there is what eppeare to be arivotdkole rtaso to tho lower 
end of tbo socket, in a far more appropriate and usual 
position, that is. Is it not probabfe that, tba lioiss near 
tliO bases of the blades wcivt intended for attaolunant of 
a * retrieving'line ’ to tho javelin f In view of tlw 
frvQusat and varied use inado of retriavingdines in 
Afneo, Z vanture to make this snggretion. 1 wuuld ad<l 
that, even if tho eooit«t*l;ollow admits of tbo tip of (he 
shaft maehing beyond (he hole, there could hardly be 
enough eubstuoo at this oxiremo cntl of tho tapering ehaft 
to admit of a somewhat substantial rivet, such as the siao 
of tile hole would demand. HEb’ftY BALI'OUR. 

Arehwologial Discoveries at Luxirs* {CJ. Maw, 
19S8,20.) rn 

gilt,—t regret that in my note on tho iron hH 
spaoj.heada, iUuatrated in Rig. <f, 1 sugRC«t«d 
tut Uie ayclote on two of UMm were "for rivsfmg 


" to thn shsf(." yurther examination baa convinced iso 
that thin is imposaible, sinoo tlio sorketa toniunated 
holow (lie oynlets. whioh. aa Mr, Balfour points out, are 

E ched through iwlid metsl. Tbs eyelets might, 
ever, have had the purpoee of taking s leahtng, 
pawing Ihruugli thwit and aceuring tlic heads to tho 

n >cr emls of Uto siwifla. Leshlngs of thie kind occur In 
sw Bposra frum the Mobaoai and NS'snMta trlbsa of 
tho Belgisn Congo, (he ls(t«r being deaeriWd oe fishing 
smare. Hut it m not clear whether they have cyclatN. 
(C/. J. Man^uart nn<i J. D. K. Hohinoitt.' Rlhnngraphlsoh 
* Album van hot Rtroomgebiwi von dan Coagir.' ?ub!. 
Kijke Krhn. Mua., 6cr. If, No. 2, PI. Idb, Pig. A and 
Pi. IM, Fifft. fi and 10.) The aamo albunt tllUHtratce « 
number of otlwr spears with eyelets of clongstad sliepo 
between the Bucket end apcar*haa(l. from tlie Ubangl and 
Aruwimi riven: but no cord la ahown (Pbt. 129. 126, 
146. 146. 160. J6I). The oyclota in the LAjsira spool* 
mens diftcr from theee In being circular. They Kavo 
ovidonlly been punc hod from >>o(h sidca, tho two punch* 
ings not meeting porfevtiy, and Iravine a Bligbt 
coosirictinn in tlio caatro. M. J. HHAUKKOLTZ. 


A N/osaland Hippo Scare. 

dia.—Viilagore on the shorre ef Lake Xyasa 
have to face maiw dUAculties In protaoiing their hM 

t rowing crop*, ^ne of tito moateanous is esusod 
y tlie mrooda of btppopotani from the lake during iho 
night. Tlie photograph shows one of the means adepcod 
U> scare away the intruders near Cape Mals« on tho 
eoet side of the soutbenk pert of tbo lake. 

The ooere to cempeeed of a hollow oyllnder of bark 
about 6 feet in length, liali QUed with atones, which ore 
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k«pi ip position by tl>« in-eurv«d sdgM of thft oyllodor. 
Ono ontf of thu i^ou in the V*aliApM aupport of two 
eUeki. intlinod to Moh otlnr at an an^ of aorae 
70 do^iBie with th« aurface of the ground, and tied 
looaa^ to the cylinder with bark corf The other end 
ie tied more aeoiirely to a aintfe upright atako, A length 
of bark oerd ia attadied to m |>air of atiok* at a height 
of about IS inchee from the ground^ and atretohea out 
on each aide for eevoiol yarda, eitlier on the ground or 
a fiav inaliBa above it. The ends of tJio cord are fastened 
to tree atumpa. 

Thu Bcaro la placed on or eleae to the path used by 


Childhood and Totamlam [Cf. Mav, 1S83. 40.) 

.. fia.—I may perhapa add to Miee Durham’a 
R| reiTtarlcs that t))e boliaf In the poMibiUCy of 
liuman beinp giving birth to animals ovieted 
even among edueat^ people in tho eighteenth centujv. 
A woman of Oodalmmg. named Uary Toft, in 1720 
elaimed to have given btrlh Co rabbite. She auoceeded 
in deceiving Dr. John Howard of Cuildferd. and 
St. Andrd, the King** Surgeon Anatomiet. My anceator 
was then Lord Lieutenant of Surrey, and lie was desired 
to take all the evidence on the aubjeot. and the depoai* 
tiona were awom before him at Clandon or in Gutldlojvl. 
Thn fraud was eventuaUy unnaaked by Sir Richanl 
Manniiigliam. K.D. 

That Hr. Hemhlowar is right in thinking that hunters 
look upon animals much in the sanie way as they do 
t}»air uwii kind, I feel aure ia true; and it would bo 
poeuliar if tlrey dkl not. Flven to.day thia ia the ossoi 
i Tiotira<l it wiion elk hunting in Norway. There 
liunt ’the elk In forests with a dog on a leash. To find 
your elk you go to whore the Jog can beat get the 
wind, and thers allow him Co search. My liuntar's name 
was Alcxandor, and hia Jog’s PiMop. rasaop squatted 
on his haunchM and proceeded to Quarter tW ground 
with lifai noae. aa a stalker in Scoiland does with a glaae. 
From time to time he glanced over his ahoulder at 
Alexander to say there was nothing there. At last he 
cliangoJ. AJexaiuler said 'Elk.' Passop artiffsd clifter. 
enlly and more intantly. At last ha was aatiafied. 
Ho Liirtied round, looked at Alexander and made 
aa iliough to move forward. Ha took us straight 
to the lieaat. 

Another thtie we were in dense forest, eating eur 
luneh. Faseop suddenly get up, put hie paw on 
Alexandor'a knee and gava tfia fainteat peasibto 
whine. Alexaiuler Mid sometliing to ]ilm In a 
whiaper, and after a few moments Taaetm had loeater\ 
a travelling elk, to whieh l»s gintled* ua threuglv 
the thick foreat. 

Praotioally. Alexander and his dog carried on eenver* 
•ation. end as the skill srul cunning on thsae oooMiona 
is with the Jog end net tlie men, it ia but little wonder 
tltat early man eaw but little JIffiuenoe between himaalf 
an<l Ilia dog. 

May net tiiii superiority of the J<« over man in the 
InisinoM of hunting be et tlio base oiall the legends of 
Were Wolves f 

For what rouJd a hunter wUi for more sCron^y than 
to be able to aseumo the noes and the apead of hia 
heundf ONSLOW. 


tho hippopotami on their way from the lake to I he 
village garaens. ao chat, when tlie hippo walks agauist 
the cord, tbe atieka are dialodgaJ anil tlte cylinder of 
stonaa falla with sudi a raCJe and roar Cliat the beasC, 
n torror, retuma Lastily to the lako. 

1 was ahown tlua pMticuIar aeaie by the late Arch, 
deacon W. P, Johnson whilst acoomptnying him on one 
of bis toun of inspeotion of ohurohM and eeheola. 

Apparently tills type of scare ia unuaual. I have not 
found aay meacion o) it such competent and skilled 
ebasrvsn as tbe Rev, 5, H. Bamss, C.R., and the late 
Bieh^ HMles, Nor do I remambar any allusion to it 
by Sir B. H; Johnaton aad other writers on Nyaaaland. 

R. WEBB, 

TtU Royal AfUAropcIcfricol rnsfitutc it Jvfthtr tndedttd 
to Mr. 7eW /cr a ^ertw c/pkofogrop&s c/ naiivt lift tn 
Satt Afnoa, 


Childhood and Tecamlam {Of. Majc, 1989. 46.) 

A A Sts,- The facts sited by MIm Durham are 
h / eapebls of a tot^ly different explanation. Many 
animal lovers are in tbe habit oi speaking to and 
of Choir fjeta a* if tliey were their own clMlJm. and 
MiM Duriiam ia probably unjust in cenatniing aa 
natural atupidity a child’s excusably unsuccsssfut 
attempts to malm aenso otit of her eloen’ misleading 
statements. 

As for the etory of the woman who gave birth to 
puppies, tills IS an ancient mytli and, like eU mytlis, ia 
of magioo*religioua origin. 

I oMuld like to ask Mr. Hemblosw two queeuoos. 
How doM be know {1) that playing at bean Is mors 
natural than playing at halma; and (8) ^lafc 'bear' 
to the average child means more than aometliing wliioh 
makes an alarming noise t 

8e far as I know, all attempts, such as thone of 
Dr. Margaret Mead, to ascertain scientifically whether 
olindren aaturaUy ideotliy thamsalves with animals, 
have ^ven eompfetaly negative results. RAQLAN, 
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N. Am«rica: Eskimo. Cox. 

Eskimo Rsmaint »n AkpaMk Ufantf, North*Ea«c Canada. Jit/ /an CftT, Hedffwick Cambridga. 

In August-^aptambor of 1031 the Oxford ITnivereity HiiJaon Stmita Expedition spent QA 
five weeks on Akpittok laUncl, UngHVA Bay, Korth*PUat CnftHda, Rofcrenoea to thia lAlnn<l 00 
(Eskimo Auibpal'ioii:, " island of gnillomotM ") in litenturo nre extremely scanty. Hudson sighted it in 
1610 and celled it * Besire ProvokeIh ’; Bel)* records a landing for a few hourn there; and Turner^ 
in Addition to ^e few remarks noted below, writee : The large island known u Akpatok Island . . . 
** is about JOO miles long and hax nil average width of IK miles. It la tlie largest island in the Strait 
" proper." . But Tumor hod evidently not been there, for the itilond in no more than 28 miles long 
and 14 miles wide.* Akpatok is strongly cUffed for prao^caliy all of its perimeter end conslste of 
a central plateau at about 700 feet diwiectcd toward the sea by deep gorges producer) by the rejuvenation 
of ite streams. It is barren. 

That Eskimo visited the island iu the post is Kliowri by areas littered with skulls of walrus, which 
they have dragged up from the sliorc to knock out the tusks at leiHiire, and a largo midden. However, 
as far oa could be disco vei‘e<l at Port Bur well (the nearest Kctticment visited by the Expedition) no 
Eskimo or white man now at that post liarl been to Akpatok. Reports as to it« size and position, 
therefore, varied grcfktiy. Although they know it to be a good luinting ground for walruM, Eskimo 
will not venture tliore and they attribute this taboo to tlie presence of ghosts on the island, A searaan 
whom tbo writer asked to enquire of this matter at Payne Bay (on the West shore of Ungava Bay) 
woe told that two familice from that area went to Uvo on the island about sovent}* yoan Ago; they 
were reduced to starvation and became cannibal. Since tlien no one from Pajme Bay has visited tlio 
island. Turner*, writing in says that: "the island of Akpatok U now tabooed since the murdor 
" of part of the crew of a wrecked vessel, who camped on the island. Biich a terrible scene woa too 
" muoh even for thorn; and now not a soul vtsits that locality, lest the ghosts of the victims should 
" appear and supplicate reUef from the natives, who have not projier offerings to make to appease 
“ them." This iidomiation presumaldy came from Fort Chlmo (on the South shore of Ungava Bay), 
No trace of the wreckage of a vessel was found by the Expedition.* 

Akpatok Island. b » well aa l>eing a good ground for walrus iu season, is inhabited by many 
guillemots, ptarmigan and white bear. The iatter weie known to the Eskimo of Fort Chimo wheu 

* Beil, R. )S47. ^urt. Canoih. * Turnor, Op~Cft,,p, ISC. 

Vol. X, p. 7fl. • An old e^»^ c, ooverod will* s piece of Jflftwood ond 

* Tumsr, L. M. ISSfl-HO. * KthnoloKy of tI*o VngavA bouldsrs, wab excavated. TTw skeM4^n we» lytag on ils 

aiMnct, HurlsonBay territory.’ 11th Ann. Rept. Bun«u bneSt with hands on tho pelvie; no obiect* wwo burie*l 
Americaa Ethnology. with it. Unfortunately it is impoeaiblo to say from the 

* For a MW map of Akpatok Island, eoe Otograyhicnl phologtaplis (cirvuiiuuncas prex-anling the removal o{ 

*rourMaf, Vol. LXXX, 1M2, p. iiu. die skull) to wl)at race tlio individual belonged. 
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Tuni«r* wrote tbftt: " Akpatok I&lend erd tbe vioinity of Capo ChidJey are report^ to bo iofestod 
vitb thMO brutoe." 

Tbe Eskimo who used to visit the island are presumably related to the Kok6oagwf/vi, the people 
of the Kokeoak Bivor, who oonaider themselvee a part of the people dwelling as far to tbe Koiih as 
*’ the West end of Akpatok Island and to the East u far as George’s Biver.’’’ 

The larger middens found on the island were (i) on the slope above the right gorge oliS at the 
mouth of the largeet stream of ths South ooast; (ii) at the mouth of the large stream reaehiug the 
sea 2 milee North of the South-East point; and (lii) a mile Inland and about ^ mile Bast of tbe ravine 
leeohiztg the South coast just east of longitude 66^ W. In tbe gorges the middens lie on the soree 
banks which are bound with sparse vegetation; they consult mainly of walrus skiiUe, bleached and 
overgrown with drpas aivd lichen. The hrst locality has Che largest midden anil a great deal of oamp 
debris has oocumulated there and is jumbled up by surface water. If one may judge from the 
presence of meat upon aome of Che bonee in this place, Eskimo have visited tl;c island more recently 
than ths reports quoted above would show. 

The objects here described are few. In addition to them occurred a quajitity of fragmentary 
oamp material in wood, bone and ivory, as well as sealskin. The numbers in brackets refer to the 
Catalogue of the Iduscum cl Archstology and Ethnology in Cambridge. 

Harpoon ifead. (8M229) PI. D, Fig, 2.—Uade of walrus ivory; subsequently out off short 
toward the spex so that only a short portion of the slot, out to hold the Inserted tip of metal, remtdns. 
Present length, 7 60 cm. Ti)e heed is stout, more convex on the side of the lins^hole (upper side) 
than on the under surface, which has a slight central carioa. Body narrows anteriorly; the edges 
am slightly convex. The line-holes pieroo the head in a plane parallel 1o the blade; they are long and 
deeply excavated, making the centre of the hesid on this side prominent and narrow. Tbe channels 
am curved toward the butt snd pass into wide line-grooves which extend halfway to the barbs. 
At tbe butt die head is bevelled eonoavely from the front and two stout barbs ors produced by tbo 
intersection of ^is bevel and two cuts converging from the bsse at a point just within the ciroum* 
ferenoe of tbe shaft*aocket. The barba are therefore flattened in the same plane os the blade. The 
shaft-eocket is deep aiul tapers fairly steeply. The head is well finished. 

In general body outline this heed corresponda with Turner’s figure 08.^ However, tbe lino-liolwi 
and grooves of that specimen are smaller and less wide, so that the centre of the body is much wider. 
It differs also from tbe Akpatok specimen in having a much wider shaft-soekst, whose margin is out 
by tbe anterior bevel, and barbs out off squarely. The area between the barbs is cut out square at 
the apex and is not uniangulax u in the Akpatok specimen. 

^as’ figure 421^ is also similar In body oiitlhie (though smaller), but it differs in having much 
shorter barbs, and, again, a much wider shaft-socket slightly open anteriorly. His figure 422, however, 
is intorsating to compare, for the shoft'ioakeC is similar, the barbs have tbe same proportion of length 
and the line-grooves ore deeply excavated and sufficientiy close together to make tbs centre narrow. 
However, there is considerable difference in the nature of the barbs, which have concave outer edges 
and double pdnte. Of it Boas writes^: “. . . found by Kumlisn in Cumberland Sound. . . . 

" It was taken from a whale ajul differs from the device of that country. The back is bent similar 
** to that of the iron naubnp (t.s., head of a small sealing harpoon) and the barbs bavo two points 
each instead of one. The front part Is sharply ridged. The ipeoimen is very nicely fljushed. 

'' A few very old harpoons of the eame pattern are deposited in the British Museum and were of 
“ Hudson Strait manufacture; therefore I conclude that Kumlien’s specimen is from the some port 
“ of the country.” 

Foruhe^ of arrow (8I.12S0) Fig. 1.—Of whale rib with iron tip. Length. 17 • 7 cm, The lower 
end is grooved 8<2 cm. before its termination; below this the shaft has slightly less diameter and one 
side is tapered in the some plane as the tip to a scarf face, which is sbghtly convex and scored with 
transverse cuts. Tbe tup is held m a cut socket with on iron rivet. 

* Ibii., p. 174. • ruroer. Op. oit.. Pig. 0$, ood p. SfiO. 

p. 184. For ccnparkon bfltveea ibe new * Bom, Frans. * The Outral Eskhco,* 4tb Ann. 
tOMp ud that hitbarto used, see Otoorttphioal J^maly Reps. Buresa of AreeriaM Ethnology, 1884-85. 

Vol. lAXX. 1832, p. 217, » £< 0 . eU., p. 490. 
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Boas'' generalized concerning euch foreehafta : “ The bone beada of these are joined to ebafb 
" M repreeentod in 422 (where the butt of the head ia tapered in one plane end scarfed on to the 


' abaft) while metal heads are inserted. , . . 

The difference in method used by the Mackenzie 
'* and Central tribes in (ajrtening the point (».«., 
the forcehaft) to the shaft is very striking. The 
arrow point of the former and of the Western 
tribes is pointed and inserted in the abaft . . . 
“ whiJe that of the latter is always slanted and 
" laahed to it. . , . The direction of the slant 
' is either parallel or vertical to the edge.*’ The 
Akpatok specunen ia like figure 443c of Boor, in 
that there is a groove, but differs because this figure 
Uiowa a concave scarf'face. However, on Boas’ 
classification this foreahaft is of Central type. 

^Quivtr handls (31.1285) Pi. D, fig. 
walrus ivory. Length, 21 ora. Pierced with a hole 
at each end. one being large and with bevelled 
edges, the other elongate. Not well finished 
although comfortable to the hand. It ia very like 
an object of emaller site figured by Mathiassen*' aa 
" of ivory, is possibly a miniature liandJe of a 
'* similar kind (t toy)" i.i., “a carrying haodle for 
** a quiver or the like.*’ which came from Qilalukan 
(Ponds tnJet). 

trikogtf ng (support for hand on harpoon shaft) 
(31.1288) l^g. 2.—Of walrus ivory. Apex carved 
with double ball ornament. The base Is cut along 
the line of throe drilled holoe and above it are three 
entire lioles with bevelled edges. (Through theee 
the lino binding the tikoffuno to tiie shaft would be 
threaded.) Quadrangular in ssotion. Length, 
7 • 7fi cm. Well finished, Boas^^ figures a smaller 
specimen which is not unlike this; it has a single 
ball ornament at the apex end two drilled holes 
toward the base. 

Kni/6 (81.1231) Pi. D, Fig. 4.—The whalebone 
handle (12 cm. long) ^Wdens rapidly to the top 
Slid the base from a long (8 om.) waist. Single hole 
bored at the top. The iron blade (19 >6 cm. long) 
is lot into the handle by an open slot which tapers 
(not to a point) toward the top. This slot and that 
part of the blade lying in it are oovsred with a 
piece of whalebone out to fit and riveted. The 
handle is not well finished. 



l. reassuArt or xaicow (am 2 . TriRAeuKQ (m* 

test). 9. xor>uxa objsct or cak.wooo. 


Kn^fe handle (31.1232) Pi. D, b'lg. 3.—Made 
of two pieces of whalebone riveted together. Length. 14 cm. Top is pierced with a hole. The 
handle is waisted and |th from the top a groove is cut round the drcux^eieoce and on each flat 


Bom. Op. ciL, pp. Sot'S. Tbs parenUiMia is th« C«ntrd Rskimo,* Rept. Fifth Thule Eipedn,, 16SJ-24. 
pTMen& writer’s. Voi. TV. 

MethisMen, Therkel. 142?. * Arehwology ol tbe ^ £om. Op. di., p. 449 sad Fig. 418c. 
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surface t short deep groove croasee this at right angles. The handle expands at the base, where 
there are four iron rivets. It is well finished. 

T^ese handles are very similar to those oi the pana which is used for cutting skin with blubber 
from the dceh. An example with whalebone handle and iron blade, collected by Bell** from the 
East of Hudson Bay, is especially like the latter handle, 

AU the above doecriM objeote ate from the midden at the mouth of the South ooast stream 
(locality 1). They are of Centr^ Eskimo type and possibly have their origin in a district not far 
remov^ from Akpatok Island. 

SloM keUle 31.1227b waa found broken and incomplete on site (iii). The largest portion 
ineludes two sides and some of the base; further fragments of the base were also found. The 
are convex with a slight Carina down the median of the end; the corners are sharp; there is a 
smaller circumference at the top of the kettle than at the base. One pair of holes is boi«d at the 
comer from the top obliquely outward for thongs. One fragment of the base has broken aoroes a bole 
bored through its thickness. As the lower 2 cm. of this is blackened with carbon Indicative of use 
subsequent to boring it seems that tills hole was bored for repairing purposes (see 6efow) and is not 
an example of the practice doscrihed by Hawkes*^; “ AU lampe and kettles placed in graves . . . 
** (have holes bored in the bottom) ... to liberate the iniia of the utensil and allow its use 
** by the shade of the owner in the other world," The meaeurements of this kettle are in the table 
below and a description of its oomposition in the Appendix. 

51.1227a.—Represented by two pieces forming the greater part of the long side of another 
kettle from the same locality as tiie above. Shows somewhat bellied shape and smaUer ciroumierenoe 
at the top than at the hose. Moesuremente are in the table and description of oompoeitioa In the 
Appendix. 

l{4tlU frem Payne Bay (PI, D, Fig, 5), Complete but oracked from one corner 
to another. It has been repaired with a .lacing of sealskin thongs and string through holes drilled in 
the bottom. These holes have been stopped with wooden plugs. The kettle ie smoothly worked. 
AU eidoe are convex; circumference at top is conuderably less than at the baee; one pair of holes 
drUled at each comer. 

The convergence of the tides of the kettle toward the top, a feature shown by all throe examples, 
ie regarded by Boas** as an Kestem characeeristio. " The kettle which is in uie among the Eastern 
" tribes has a narrow rim and a wide bottom, while that of the Weatem ones Is just the opposite " 
Stone kettles are becoming increasingly rare among the Eskimo, their place being taken by metal 
containen introduced by white men. 


Tablb or Mba$ui(9MSSTs or Three Stove Kettles from the Uhoava I>iSTRior. 



Length (om.). 

1 Widtb (om.). 

Haight.' 

1 

Thioknesi. 

I Paiiphoral. 

Uadlaa. 

1 Panphoral. 

Mediae. 

Top. 

Bottem. 





Top. 

Bottem. 1 

Sides. 

Bottom. 

(Sl.lStd) 

Payee Day 

IS* 70 

UiO 

SOSS 

SS*7S 1 

y 

10'15 

|21-05 

ISO 

U-0 ' 

1'75 

— 

(51.1SS7a) 1 

Ak^tok Island ' 

B 

33 &0 ' 

B 


B 


B 

H 

IS'SS 

1'40 

■ 

(31.1SS7b) 
Akpatek laland 

1 

30 00 

— . 

— 

16-70 

S1S5 

i 

B 

16'00 

9'26 

1-00 


These meMuiements may be compared with those given by Hawkes*’ for kettles from Labrador. 
The three kettles from Lngava approximate to his medium example from Cape Chidley, but are more 
^ Jbid.. p. 517. ' ' ' ' p. 90. 

Hawkee, S, W. ' Tb» Labrador Eskimo.* Oaol. **£oaa. Op, cit-t P> 

Surv. Canada, Uem. 01. Anth. gar. U, Ottawa, lOlS, ** Uawkea. Qp. rt(., jj. SI. 
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Blender wid lees deep. The example from Payne Bay converges considerably more than Hawkoa’ 
as hjB measuremente (here eonrerted to centimetres) show. 


Length. 

Width, 

Height. 


Top. 

Bottom, 

Top. 

Bottom. 

Thickness. 

3299 

1 

33 00 ^ 

24*60 

26-00 

1600 

200 


Appenpix. 

Stone kettles were made from native rook by the grlndutg out with pieces of quarts or almilar 
bard minerals. It can be seen that few rooks are euIEcientJy soft to allow tliia method to be 
pnetioable, henoe travol or intercourse between groups of Eskimo must account for the widespread 
oocurresoe of the kettles. The rooks from which the Akpatok examples were made arc certainly 
exotic to the Ulaod, but since literature dealing with this upect of the geology of the aunoimding 
area in lacking, it is impossible to say at present where the rocks occur native. However, descriptions^^ 
are here appended in the hope that eventually it will be possible to trace the source of those rocks. 

S2,1227a is seen under the mlorosoopo to be compost ot large porphyroblaets of green ohlorlto 
sat in a ground mass of ohiorite and white mica. In addition there is a moderate abundance of small 
grains of iron ore raaterlaJ. The ohiorite shows low interforenco odours, Is optically positive and 
frequently encloses a sageoitlo web of rutile. It is probably rotrograds after blotite. There Is no 
hornblende. A alios of this rock is prererved in the Sedgwick Museum, Cambridge, Cat. Ko. 33066. 

Sl,1227b.^Mloroscopio examination sliows tJtii to be a ca]o<chloriCe*muscovite*bioCjte*amphi* 
bolite. The light groan hornblende ocoun for the most part In long thbt laths (YAZ^ 20^ ca.) 
projecting into a green ehloritlc matrix. The ohiorite shows grey interference eolours and U optloally 
positive. The brewn blotite is intimately associated with the chlorite. Long laths of white mica 
arc also present. The idioblsstic outlines of the carbonate material are suggestive of dolomite. A small 
amount of iron ore mateifal is preeent. Quarts and felspar are absent. Slices in Sedgwick Museum, 
Cat. No. 330(16-7. IAN COX. 

Burma: Spirit-World. Aung. 

Same laferlor Burmeie Spirit*. £y JUaunff Blin Aunff. 

Xbo spirit-world of tiiv Burmeso is extremely complicated and tbrro are kinds and kindu Q J 
of splrite. However, they can bo divided into two main divUions, tlresc which are worshipped, Dt 
and those whioh aro not. The former are termed higher splrite st^ the Utter lower. The higher 
spiriu Include those borrowed from Buddhist mythology and thoeo pro-Buddhlst spirits which wore 
tmned into somi-Buddhlst ooee on the introduction of Buddhism, the most important of them being 
the ‘ thlrty-sovon nats.' Much has been written on the spirit-world of Buddhism, and Sir Richard 
Camoc Temple's ' Thirty-ssven Nats ' is well known. But no one has written on the lower spirits in 
det^, though Sir J. Scott touches on them in * The Biumsn.’ 

There are tbreo chief kinds of lower spirits: kyof, and oft-a 2 m./ka*y^. 

The aA‘SaiH-tAa-jfi are the most common, and the nearest English equivalent is the ‘ghost’ of 
msgaxine stories. These spirits want to hurt and frighten human beings. There are four different 
kinds, or rather different grades of them. The least powerful is the kmin-tar, which shows itaolf in the 
form of a little animal, such as a oat, dog or rabbit, and it frlgbCons a human bting by suddenly darting 
out of the darkness. Because it is very small, it often fails to frighten. But it can harm a human 
bemg by running round h*''" in three completed circles, for then the man will die in seven days. The 
iU'iW can show itaelf in various forms and make noises and usually succeeds in frightening tbs average 


Tlie writer i* uulebted to Iklr. J. WismsA {or Doten on there rwk sUoee. 
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surface a short deep groove crosses this at right sogtes. The handle expands at the base, where 
there are four iron rivets. It is well finished, 

Thees bandies are very suniiar to thctee of the pana which is used for outtdng skin with blabber 
from the flesh. An example with whalebone handle and iron blade, collected by Boll'* from the 
Bast of Hudson Bay, is especially like the latter handle. 

M the above described objeete are from the midden at the mourii of the South coast stream 
{locality 1). They are of Ceutral Eskimo type and possibly have their origin in a district not 
reiTtov^from Akpatok Island. 

Slont JMtle $M22?b was found broken and incomplete on site (ill). The largest portion 
inaludee two aides and some of the base; further fragments of the base were also found. The 
sides are convex with a slight carina down the median of the end; the comers are sharp; there is a 
smaller ciroiimferance at the top of the kettle than at the base. One pair of holes is bored at the 
corner from the top obliquely outward for thongs. One fragment of the baae has broken across a hole 
bored through its tbickiiess. As the lower 2 cm. of this is blackened with carbon indicative of use 
subsequent to boring it seems that this hole was bored for repsdrmg purposes (see below) and is not 
an example of the practice deecribed by Hawkee'*: " All lamps and kettles placed in graves . . . 
** (have holes bet^ in the bottom) ... to liberate the inw of the utensil and allow its use 
" by the shade of the owner in the other world," The measurements of this kettle are in the table 
below and a description of its composition in the Appendix. 

81 .iSSla.'^Represented by two pieces forming the greater part of the long side of another 
kettle from the same locality ss the aWe. Shows somewhat bellied shape and smaller circumference 
at the top than at the bass. Msssurements are in the table and description of composition In the 
Appendix. 

31.1286.—•S'^ons kiUlt from Payne Bay (PI. D, Fig, 6). Complete but oraoked from one oomer 
to another. It has been repaired with a .lacing of sealskin thongs and string through holes drilled in 
the bottom. These holes have been stopped with wooden plugs. The kettle is smoothly worked. 
All tides ere convex; circumference at top is considerably less than at the base; one pair of holee 
drilled at each oomcc. 

The convergence of the sidee of the kettio toward the top, a feature shown by all throe examples, 
is regarded by Boas'* as an Eastern charttoteristic. " The kettle which is in use among the Eastern 
" tribes has a narrow rim and a wide bottom, while that of the Western ones is just tbs opposite." 
Stone kettles are becoming inoreasingly rare among the Eskimo, their place being taken by metal 
coutainurs introduced by white men. 


Tabls or MiEABunaKSMTS or Tunas Srova Kamie noM thb Unoava Biemor. 



Length (om.). 

Width (om.). 


1 


— 

1 PeriplMral. 

Median. 

I Paripharal. 

Uadian. 

Height. 




' Top. 

BoUoni, 

Top. 

Bottom. 



Top, 

Bottom. 1 


Side*. 

Bottom. 

(81,1926) 

PayitaBay 

2679 

1 

34'20 

80*26 

3S*79 1 

1 

160 

19*16 

81*26 

L 

26 0 

13*9 

1*76 

1 

— 

(81.1327a) 
Al^tok laland 

B 

, 32'60 1 

B 


B 


B 


13*80 

1*40' 

.SO 

(31.1287b) 
AlcpaMk Island 

1 

30* 90 

1 

B 

18 76' 

21*25 


— 

Ifi'OO 

2*26 

1*90 


These measurements may be compared with those given by Eawkee'^ for kettlee from Labrador. 
The tiiiee kettles from Ungava approximate to bis medium example from Cape Cbidley, bat are more 

ei7. p, 90. 

^ HsvItM, E. W. ‘ The Labtador EsIdido.' Gaol. '* Boas. Op. oit., p. 649. 

Sorv. Cacada, Uam, 91, Aotli. Ser. 14, Ottawa, 19 IS, ^^Kawkea. Op. dt., fi. 91. 
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elonder and less deep. The exaznple from Payne Bay converges considerably more Chan Hawkee' 
as bis measurements (here converted to oentimeti'ea) sho^v. 


Length. 

1 Width. 


Thickness. 

Top. 

1 Bottom. 

Top. 

Bottom. 


32 09 

1 33 00 

' 24^50 

25'00 

15-00 

2-00 


Afpbkdi}:. 

Stone kettles were made from native rook by the grinding out with pieces of quartz or similar 
liard minerals. It can be seen that few rooks are sufficiently soft to allow tliis method to be 
praotioable, hence travel or intercourse between groups of Kskimo must account for the widespread 
occurrence of the kettles. The rocks from which the Akpatok exampleo were made are certainty 
exotic to the islaixd, but sines literature dealing witli this aspect of the geology of the surrounding 
area is lacking, it is impotalble to say at present whore the rocks occur native. However, dosoriptioos^* 
are here appended in the hope that eventually it will be possible to trace the source of these rocks, 

81.1227a is seen under the mioroscope to be compost of large porphyroblasts of green chbrite 
aet in a ground mass of chlorite and white mica. In addition there is a moderate abundance of small 
grains of iron ore material. Tiie chlorite shows low interference colours, is optically positive and 
frequently encloses a sskganitio wab of rutile. It is probably retrograde after blotite. There is no 
bom blende. A shoe of this rock is preserved in the Sedgwick Museum, Cambridge, Cat. No. S300S. 

81.t227b,—Mioroscopio examination shows this to be a colc-ciUorite.muscovite.biotite.aapbi- 
boUte. The light green hornblende occurs for tiie most part in long thin laths {YA29a2<f oa.) 
projecting into a green ohioritic matrix. The chlorite shows grey interference colours and is optically 
positive. The brown blotite ia intunately aesoedatod with the chlorite. Long laths of white mica 
are also present. The idioblastio outlines of the carbonate material are suggeetive of dolomite. A small 
amount of iron ore material is present. Quarta and felspar are absent. Slices in Sedgwick Museum, 
Cat. No. 33000-7. IAN COX. 

Burma: $pirlt>World. Aung. 

Seme Inferior Burmese Spirlci. By Mavnff Hlin Aunff. 

The spirit>world of the Burmese is extremely' complicated end there are kinds and kinds fi J 
of spirits. However, tlmy can be divided into two main diviaioiu, those which are worehipped, Qt 
and those which are not. The former are termed higher spirits and the latter lower, Tho higher 
spirits include those borrowed from Buddhist mytbol^y and those pre<Buddhist spirits which were 
tuhicd into semi.Buddbist ones on tho introduction of Buddhism, the most important of them being 
the * tbirty.seven nets.’ Much has been written on the spirit*world of Buddhism, and Sir Richard 
Camao Temple’s ‘ Tbirty-eoven Nats * is well known. But do one has written on the lower spirits in 
detail, though Sir J. Scott touches on them m * The Burman.' 

There aro three chief kinds of lower spirits : kyat, 6t-ta-9aufU, and ah.sain.fAa.yi. 

The ahMTt’tfut-yi are the most common, and tho nearest English equivalent is the ' ghost ’ of 
magasine etoriee. These spirits want to hurt and frighten liuman beiitgs. There are four different 
kinds, or rather different grades of them. The least powerful U the hmin-zar, which shows itself in the 
form of a little animal, such as a cat, dog or rabbit, aud it frighUns a human being by suddenly darting 
out of the darkness. Because it is very small, it often fails to frighten. But it can harm a human 
by runniog round him in three completed circles, for then the man will die in seven days. The 
ta-hti coo show itself in various forms and make noises and usually succeeds in frightening the average 


^ Tbe writer is iodebteU to Ur. J. B. Wisemen for coUa on these rook tines. 
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«urfac© a ehort de«p groova erOBses this at right angJaa. The handle expands at the base, where 
there ate four iron rieete. It ie well hnisbed. 

Theee bandies ate very similar te those of the pana which is used for cutting skin with blubber 
from the flesh. An example with whalebone handle and iron blade, collected by Bell^^ from the 
East of Hudson Bay, is especially like the latter handle. 

All the above described objects are from the midden at the mouth of the South coast stream 
^locality 1). They are of Central Eskimo type and possibly have their origin in a district not far 
rcmoT^ Akpatok Island. 

Stone ie/ile 31.1227b was found broken and incomplete on site (iii). The largest portion 
includes two sides and some of the base; further fragments of the base were also found. The 
sides are convex with a slight carina down the median of the end; the comers are sharp; there is a 
smaller ciraumference at the top of the kettle than at the base. One pair of holes is bored at the 
comer from tbe top obliquely outward for thongs. One fragment of the base has broken across a hole 
bored through its thickness. As the lower 2 cm. of this is blackened with carbon indicative of use 
subsequent to boring it seems that this hole was bored for repaiiiog purpoees (see Mov) and is not 
an example of the practice dasoribed by Hawkes^ : All lamps and kettl^ placed in graves , . . 
(have holes bor^ in the bottom) ... to liberate tbe tnnn of the utensil and allow its use 
by the shade of the owner in the other world.** The measurements of this kettle ore in the table 
below and s description of its composition in the Appendix. 

31.1227a.—Represented by two piecM forming the greater part of tbe long side of another 
kettle from the same locality cs the alwve. Shows somewhat bellied shape and smaller oircumfereoce 
at the top than at the base. Measurements are in the table and description of composition in Hie 
Appendix. 

31.1226,<^/cn< from Payne Bay (PI. 1), Fig. 5). O^mpleto but cracked from one comer 
to soother. It has been repaired with solacing of sealskin thongs end string through holes drilled in 
the bottom. Thoee holes have been stopped with wooden plugs. Tbe kettle ie smoothly worked. 
Ail sidee are convex; cirouiofererce at top is conslduibly lees than at the base; one p^r of holes 
drilled at each comer. 

The convergence of the sides of the kettle toward the top, a feature shown by all three examples, 
is regarded by Boas'* as an Eastern cliaracteristio. ** The kettle which is in use among the Esstem 
** tribes has a narrow rim and a wide bottom, while that of the Western ones is just the opposite.** 
Stone kettles are becoming increasingly rate omoog tbs Eskimo, their plaoe being taken by metal 
contaioen introduced by white meo. 


TaJLB OP MkASURBNCKTS OP TbABB StOHB KbTTLSS PAOH tbs UsOaVA DiSTiaOT. 



Length (cm.). 

Width {eu.}. 

Eeight. 

Thisloeee. 

Peripheral. 

1 Median. 

Paripherat. ! 

Median. 

Top. 

Battom. 



J 




8idM. 

BoUom. 

1 

(91.1S») 

Payne Bay 

S3 79 

24* 20 

,30-26 

86-76 


19-16 

21-26 

, 86-0 1 

13-0 

1-76 

— 

(3J. 1297a} 
Akpat^ lelsnd 

B 

35 60 

B 

H 

i 


B 


13-86 

1-40^ 

■ 

(31.1227b) 
AJ^tok Island 

1 

2000 

1 

5 
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These measurements may be compared with those given by Hawkes'^ for kettles from Labrador. 
Tbe three kettles from Ungava approxlmats to his medium example from Clape Chidley, but are more 
JUd., p- 617. p, so. 

Hawk^ E. W. ' The Labrador SsMmo.’ Qeol. ** Boas. Op. oU., p. MS. 

£urv. Canada, Mem. 91, Aneh. fier. 14, Ottawa, 191$, Sewkee. Op. oil., p. 91. 
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slender and leu deep. The example from Payoe Bay coiivei^ee eonaiderably more than Hawkee’ 
aa his measurements (here converted to centimetres) show. 


Length. 

Width. 

Height. 

1 

Top. 

1 Bottom. 

1 Top. 

Bottom. 


32'99 

^ 33'00 

24*60 

26*00 

15*00 

2*00 


Appsnuix. 

Stone kettles were made from native rook by the grinding out with pieces of quartz or similar 
hard minerals. It can be seen that few rocks are sufSoiently soft to allow this method to be 
practicable, hence travel or intercourse between groups of Eskimo must account for the wjdoeproad 
ooourfeuco of the kettles. The rocks from whicJi tlie Akpatok examples were made are certainly 
exotic to the island, but ^oe Uteraturo dealing with this aspect of the geology of the auirounding 
area is lacking, it is impossible to say at present where the rocks occur native. However, descriptions^ 
are here appended in the hope that eventually it will be possible to trace the source of thus rocks. 

81.22S7a is seen under the miorosoope to bo composed of large porphyroblasts of green chlorite 
set in a ground mess of cldorlto and white mica. In addition tbare is a moderate abundance of small 
grains of iron ora material. The ohloritc shows low interference colours, is optically positive and 
frequently encloses a sageniUo web of rutile. It is probably retrograde after biotite. There is no 
hombleode. A slice of this rook is preeerved in the Sedgwick Uuseum, Cambridge, Cat. No. 33666. 

31.1227b.—Microsoopio examination shows this to be a calc*ohloTite>muscovite>biotite>amphi* 
bolits. The li gh t green hornblende oooure for the most part in long thin laths (YAZ^ 20^ oa.) 
projecting into a green chloritlo matrix. The ohlorite shows gray intorierenoe coloure and Is optically 
positive. The brown biotite is intimately associated with tho oltlorito. l^ng laths of white mica 
are also present. Tbe Idioblastio outlines of the carbonate material are euggeetivo of dolomite. A email 
amount of iron ore material is present. Quarts and felspar are absent. Slices in Sedgwick MuMum, 
Cat No. 33060-7. lAK COX. 

Burma : Spirlt-World. Aung. 

Same Infsrlor Burmsse Spirits. Jfaunff ffdn Aung, 

The spirit*world of the Burmceo Is extremely complicated and there are kinds and kinds 
of spirits. However, they can bo divided into two main divisions, those which are wonhipped, Ot 
and those which are not. The former arc termed biglitr spirits and the latter lower. The higher 
spirits include those borrowed from Buddhist mythol^ and those pre^Buddhiat spirits which were 
tubied into semi*Buddhiat ones on tbe introduction of Buddhism, the most important of them boing 
the ' thirty.seven nets.' Much has bccu written on the spirit*world of Buddhism, and 6ir Richard 
Camao Temple's ' Thirty*Heven Nats' is well known. But no one has written on the lower spirits in 
detail, though Sir J. Scott touches on them in ' The Burcuan.' 

There ore throe chief kinds of lower spirits i kyat. 6l-ta-90unl, and ah-aain-lka-y^. 

Tbe ah-sain-tlta-yi are the most common, and the nearest EugUsli equivalent is the * gbost' of 
magazine stories. These spirits want to hurt and frighten human beings. There are four different 
kinds, or rather different grades of them, The least powerful U the which ahowa itself in tbe 

form of a Uttie animal, such as a eat, dog or rabbit, aiui it frightens a human being by suddezxiy dartiog 
out of the darkness. Because it is very small, it often fails to frighten. But it can barm a human 
htf,ing by running round in three completed circles, for then the man will dio in seven days. The 
la-hei C9H show itself iu various forms and make noises and usually succeeds in ^htening the average 


Tlie nTitsr is indebted to ilr. J- D. Wiseroso for coUe on these rock elieee. 
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poraon. The tha-^ ifi a more powerful to-Jisi, and tiie tha^btl is a aore powerful lha-yi ; otherwise there 
is very little diSerence between iha-yi and iha~btt. Both can iuBiet physical Injury and they are not 
aftdd of human etrength; a ta-hsi will run away from a blow with the list, but the other two are able 
to close with champion wreetiere even. The AffliA^sar and the are contented with raw meat, but 
the others prefer human fleeh, and therefore try to kill human bein(^ whenever they can. Nobody 
worahipa theao spirits; but witches and witch^mastors (those who cure bewitched persons) befriend 
them by giving them rew meat regularly and thereby making the spirits tlieir servante. If the usual 
meal is notgiveu, the serran^spirit attacks the master with great fury, unless ho be extromaly powerful. 

The 6i~ia-9ount or ' guardian of treasure ’ Is a spirit that giiar^ hidden treasure, which may be 
gold and jewels or merely a few copper coins. The power of the spirit usually depends on l^e value of 
the treasure. Normally the spirit docs not harm human beings, and often it will assume human form 
and wander among humens. It can harm a human being only when he enters the hole in which the 
treasure is hidden. A person will enter such a hole only when he is s magician treaeure*seeker or when 
he is tempted by l^e spirit to enter. A magician will force the spirit to show the hole and give him 
entry, and then the megio would fail, leaving him entirely at the mercy of tho spirit, who, of course, 
irill* him at once. Sometimes the spirit wants a mate or a companion, and tbon it will assume human 
form, and tempt a person by its beauty or by showing its wealth to enter the hole, which ie made to 
appear to the human as a magnificent house. A human boing can see the treasure only when the spirit 
makes him eeo; even a magician treasurO’Soeker cannot see until ho has forced the spirit to make him 
sec. When a human being is killed by the apirit, he becomes a spirit himself, and has to guard the 
treaeure. In the ordinaiy course of things, however, the spirit soidom interferes with human beings 
if they refrain from interfbring with the spirit. Often it is (^uito forgiving, and tho punishment meted 
out to a meddling human being is very slight; tho apirit will let him take some portion of tho treasure, 
but the moment he raachae homo he will itch all over his body, and unUI the troMure is returned to 
the place where it was found, tho itch will torture the man. The spirit is sometimes even magnanimous 
and gives some gold or silver or jewels to a human being. » 

Tho hyal is totally hanolces. These spirits live in colonies in little holes in tho ground, which 
remain exposed (c human sight in tho day. At night the spirits come out and, assuming human forms, 
they feast and eat and laugh the night away. They do not wish to be disturbed by inquisitive humans, 
and therefore when a humea being discovers a bole and guesses It to be a kyai hole, the spirits change 
their abode. Whenthey move to a new place, they do so at night also, sssuming human forma. They 
are kindly spirits and if there ie do denger of a human being guessing that they are spirits, they are 
eager to entertain him; if a lone traveller loses his way in the forest at night, the hyaU wiU attract 
him to tiicir feast by souods of jollity and then give him food and drink and will tell him the way ha 
has to go before dawn has eome. 

The ibycU and the troasure*8pirit are similar in the fact that they can assume human form and 
talk and mix with human beings. The other spirits can assume human form, but they cannot mix or 
talk, and whereas they are always on the ]ook*out to harm human beings, the kyat and the dl’ta-Kuni 
love human company for its own sake. 

All these lower epixits ore forces of evil and therefore are frightened of religion and piety. The 
more powerful a spirit is, the less is it in fear of human beings; a hrnn^ar usually attacks children and 
women, the ia-hai will nm away if a human being radtee extracts from the Buddhist scripturee, but a 
tha-het will not run away unless the person reciting is pious. When a lower spirit is troublesome, the 
human beings can appeal bo a monk to oome and recite prayers on the spot, or pay a * master of magic' 
to try bis art against the power of the spirit, or make offerings to naia and beg them to order the spirit 
bo leave the place or refrain from molesting the humans, or appeal to an administrative official to order 
the spirit not to interfere with the king's eubjeets on pain of exile from his dominions. The behef 
in these spirits has lasted for centuries and will not die out for years to come. Even at the present 
day a headman, on appeal by the vUlego, will often re&d solemnly a proclamation in the name of His 
Majesty Emperor Geo^ V, ordering a Aa^i to re&ain from molutii^ the villagers, just u the head' 
msn'e predecessors in. the office read similar proclamations in the name of the Burmese kings. Sat a 
spirit is powerless to disobey an order of exile from the Crown. KAUNQ BUN AtJNO. 
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Britain t Archaology. Crahama Clark. 

MttMiUhic Sjc«s on the Burtfe Beds, near Bridgwater, Somerset. By Orakavu dark. * 

Th© Burtle Beds are ao ealted froio their eoeurrence at Burtle, nortli of the Poiden HiUa O C 
and south of the River Brue, Somerset. They are not, however, oondned to the north of the wU 
Poldens hut esctend intemuttently around the edges of the Bridgwater level, They “ ooneist 
" of see.aand Tvith layera of sandy shell limestone and oecaeionally rounded pebbles of flint, Liu 
liiuoetone, Upper Keupar Marl, Trisasic sandstone etc,”* H. B. Woodward in his ‘ Geology of the 
' East Somerset and Bristol Coalflelds,’ 1S76 (p. 1<33), tells us that “the shells are almost entirely 
marine, though there do occur occasionally land- and frosh-watsr forma; all aro of existing 
“ speeiea.” His final sentence has been invalidated by the recent disooreiy ^ Corbieula fiumindli$ 
by Tfn. J. W. Jackson and A. BuUeid,* who In their oomm^inioation to the Centenary Meeting ol 
the Bridsh Aaeoefation in X^ondon pointed out the fuU signifleonoe of thoir find. Quoting from the 
summary of their paper : “ there is no evidence to suggest tliat the Somerset beds with Cortneuia 
" fvminalii are later than Orayford, which is regarded as Ksrly Mousterian from its oontalned 
“ implements.” In addition to dating the beds they have briUisritly explained them as “ distinctly 
“ related to the Raised Beaches of the neighbouring coast, eoen near WesCon super*Mars, being, in fact, 
“ the littoral sands deposited during the subsMence which closed with the formatbn of the beschee.” 

At Greylake, bfiddlezoy, to the south of the Poldeni, a fine section has rooently been expose<) 
showing the Burtle Beds overlain by ii^y sandy sub-soil {from 22 to 27 inches as a rule, but also 
filling depressions in the Burtle Beds to another two feet) and dark top-soil (15-20 inches). It is 
from this top deposit that Mr. H. 8. L. Dewar of Catcott has patiently oolleoted, both from the face 
of tlia section and from the material removed to expose the sand for exploitation, a considerable 
series of worked flints. He has been careful to keep every fragment however small and apparently 
uoimportsnt it seemed. It is through his kindness* that I am able to illustrate a series from the 
Middleaoy site in Pig. 1, The flints have been densely paUnated to a white oolour, a few showing 
a greyish mottling. In addition many have been slightly stained rust-coloured, often forming 
pattens reminiscent of roots. Suoh discoloration is somotltnes seen on patinated flints from the 
Cambridgeshire fens. The flints are otherwise fresh, and well-prs«ervod. The oores (e.p., Hot. 1, 2), 
with thsir small narrow flalcs-ecara are such tJiat we should expect the preeeooe of mioroUths, and 
were commonly flaked down produedng curious flakes like Ho. 8. of which the thioksr end represents 
the greater part of the striking platform of a core. The base of a large core struck off by a lateral 
blow was re-worked into a fine burin showing three burin facets (Ho.4), while another core-trimming 
of triangular section has also apparently be^ turned into a burin (No. 6).^ One complete aud one 
fragmentary microlitli (Hoe. 8 and 9), both obliquely blunted aad of oon-geomctric form, have been 
yielded by the site. Scrapers are abundant and include end-sorapsrs (Nos. 6, 7. 11, 12) and 
emoUer forms trimmed Mtber all round (Ho. 10) or on one edge (Nos. 1$-14). In addition there is 
a considerable roass of flakes and cores representing the debris of the industry. 

To the north of the Poldens, st Shapwick, Mr. Dewar has discovered another site yielding 
a very similar flint ludustry and situated Ukewiss on the Surtle Bads. In ibis eaeo there is no 
section exposed and the flints have been obtained from chauce disturbanoee of tbe surface. Both 
in their state of preaervatlon and in their typology f^y agree closely with those from tbe uppermost 
atratoro of tbe Ii^ddletoy section. Whereas from Middl^y only two. microbths were obt^ed, we 
have five examples from Shapwick, many of them broken, iilustmted by fig. 2 (Hoe. 2, 5, 6,10, 11). 
Those cf which enough remains to deduce their form agree with the Middlezcy examples, consistmg 
of noQ-geomstrio points with oblique blunting. In Ho. 7 wc have the basal end of what appears 
to have been a large blade with battered back. The splendid double^ded burin (Ho. 8), which is 
calcined but little damaged, eervee ae another hnk with the Middlezoy industry. It may here be 
added that neither site has yet produced the micro-burin. Considering the care with which 

* L. Rdehardicn. “ W«Us aad Springs cf Somsrwt.” * 1 should also like tc thank Mr. Q. C. Puniung foe 

ecological Memoir, 192S. p. 40. drawing my atUction to Mr, Dewar's work. 

* *' Etsport of (be British Association Ceatenary * Ko. 6 cannot be rogardsd with the lame cortalnty 

Meeting. 1S31.” London, p. 379. aa Ko. 4. Raving only one burin facet it might be 

regarded e« a frurfn <f« /orfune. 
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Mr. bM coJlfct«d the matoriftl tbia lack of micro* buries cannoi bo pased over of no Tiiliio. 

Typoiogically the moat important foatures of the Micldiceoy and Shnpwick flinto are the 
preaence of true burina and mlcrobths of nun-geometric form, and the apparent alienee of the 
miero-burin. On tltia ovidenee we aboidd be inclined to place t))em at the beginning of the Meaobtliio 
period. The modification of Upper Faladolithic tradition has been relatively alight and the 


FiQ. S. FLiKi^i rnov KHArwicK. fn inrhtt. 


Tnrdenoiaian niloro*burin hn» not made itA apijeamnce. Fortunately, however, we are not entirely 
dependent on typology for onr dating. At Mldcllczoy, iw wo have wen, the indtutry occurrc<{ in 
top-aoil being aoporat^ from the Biirtle Beda proper of Mouaterian ago by an intcrveiUng Htratnm 
of grey sandy snb-wll. An to the age of thia depoidt 1 liavt nought the aid of t>r. Wilfri<l Jackson, 
who writes : " It is difficult to date precUely the deposit between the Burtle Beds and the topeoil 
' with flints. 1 have a feeling that the rlepoait may be contemporary witli the Blown Sand and 
'' Head on the Kaiaed Beach on the coaKt. Thin would make it Mag<lnlenian.*’^ 

GR^\HAMK CLARK. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 

Early Human Remalnt la Em Africa. RejfOii oj fi Ccn/areRre at i'ambrlfl^, reni'TNftf by fbr Jioyal 

Anthrfypological /neriride, 18-19 Marche 

To discuea the early human remains recently (liscovcn*d by the East African Kxpe<iition QQ 
of Dr. L. S. B. Leakey, the Royal Anthropological Institute convened a oonferent^ to exanaine UU 

the material which ia now assembled in Cambridge. _ _ 

* Loiter tiaied 13th of Doconibor 193t. 
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Tho Conference met on 18 and 19 March at St. John's College, through tiie courtesy of the Master 
and Follows, Sir Arthur Smith Woodward, F.B.S., presided. After bearing Dr. Leakey's exposition 
of his disooveries, and a general diacumon of questions arising thereA^oru, the Conference appointed 
committees to report respectively on the geological, paleontological, anatomical, and arch»ological 
evidence. The reports of theee committees were submitted to tho Conference as follows 

Thf Qmlofical Ccmmilffe has considered the problems placed before them from tbo point of view 
of the material available for examination and of the stratigrapbica! evidence, (a) Material: i. Karyera. 
The Committoe arc agreed that the fragments of siciill picked up from tho surface have the same 
sourca as those found in situ, their state of mineralisation being similar, ii. Kanam, So far aa oan 
be detemuned from the tmta made, the miner&Uzation of the Kanam maitdible seems to be the same 
as that of the rliinoocros bone foimd in &])e same depoeit. (b) Stratigraphioal. Of the geologists 
proeenC on the Cominitteo two have seen the Kanj era Deposits, although not with Dr. Leakoy. Others 
have hod exporienoa of similar atrata in Biat Africa, and the rest have brought to bear on the question 
their general experience of stratigraphical problems. From the evidence supplied by Dr, Leakey, 
the Committee can ace no escape from tho ooncluaion that the Kanjsra akulbfragmsnts occur in the 
calcareous deposit which yielded the following fauna : S. anti^m recki, etc. [ oa iji the paleontological 
report below] and tho Implements of evolved Chcllean type. Further, that tlio Kaoam mandible was 
derived from the hodaon which yielded implements of pebblc*tool tyx)e only. This horizon also 
furnished the following fauna; two spp. of Meutodon, two of primitive elephant, a species of Detno* 
/Asrivm and a small variety of hippopotamus. 

The Committoe, after oonsidering the character of tlie Kanjera deposit, do not believe that the 
fragments can have been introduced into tbo calcareoue dopoeit at a later date, and feel clear that 
the two fragmonti said to be found in titu belong in fact to the original deposit, 

Also, those mombers of tho Committee who have scon the depoeite in question, support Dr. Loskkoy 
in his view that the Kanam and Kanjera depocits antedate a period of great looal tilting end faulting 
and of volcanio activity. 

Tht CTmviitttt on Palaoruoh^ roporu that Kanam East and Kanam West exhibit diffarenoes 
only in tlie relative numbers of the fossils of different groups. Witli tJie human jaw at Kanam West 
were found olose relatives of the two types of rbinooeroe etill living in the region, a small hippopotamus, 
a pig. an antelope, fragments of Mutton, two teeth of a very large DeinotAerium and remains of 
TVionpx. In Kanam East the collection consists ohiofiy of Msetodon with.a primitive elephant 
ZteinotMvm, and a few specimons of hippopotamus, rhinoceros, bono, and a young monkey. 

The fossils from Kanjera have a lator aspect. One elephant has dental plates as*deop as those of 
R. and all the remains of elephant arc of Asiatic or European type. At least two antelopes, 

HyUfochceru^, Phacochmut, and a large pig distinct from that of K&nam West, have a very modem 
appearance. A baboon is remarkable for its oomparatively short face. One equine upper molar 
approachee Hipparion, if it does not actually belong to that genus. Typical Squiu also occurs. Frag¬ 
ments of mast^on, rhinoceros, a giraffbid, hippopotamus, and a carnivore have also been found. 

The Committee thinks that the Kanam deposit should be referred to the Lower Pleistocene, in 
which the ZlsmofAerium and ifoefodon are aurvivals from the Upper Pliocene. It also thinks tliat 
the KtJijert fauna cannot be later than the Middle Pleistocene. 

The AnatomUal C<mmiUee appointed to report on the fragments of bone collected by Dr. Leakey 
beg leave to report as follows ;— 

A Xon^’era 2fo. 3.—(1) These specimens exhibit a condition consistent with great antiquity, 
and tho Committee agrees to the correctness of associating all the fragments in question. (2) In the 
specimenij submitted to them the Committee have observed no characteristics inconsistent with the 
reference to the type of Homo eapim. {Z) The absence of a frontal torus seems to exclude Kanjsra 
Ko. 3 from association with Neanderthal types. (4) Pending further enquiry the Committee are not 
able to cite examples of cranial vaults of the tbicknees characterizing Kanjera No. 3 xc non.patho* 
logical examples of the modem types of ff<mo eapieno : but they note tiie occurrence in Piltdown 
{EoanOiropus) and the Boskop calvaria. (51 Tho Committee have noted the presence of a transverse 
occipital suture, which is rare in modem crania. (6) While reconstructions must he to some extent 
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conjectunl. yet those submitted Rgroc in indicating a or&nial length of from 200-209 mm. {7} The 
Committee have observed no dolail in the fragment of femur inconsistent with its inclusion in the type 
of Homo aapimo. 

JS~ ^ai^’era No, 1.—(I) This specimen has been reeonstrui’ted by Dr. Leakey and Mr. Mefnnes 
from numerous fragmente. The Oommiitec accept their ossociaUon hut arc not able to exclude the 
])OM»ibUity of some distortion of the actual speoimen being manife^tted in the recorstruction. (2) The 
Committee see no reason to dititlngiiish between Knajera No. 1 and No. S, cither in regard to the 
degree of mineralisation, or in regaid to antiqmty, (3) Thu Committee note that Dr. Leakey's 
leoonBtruction and bis placing of the two main ^>iccee of the spc^cimcn provides a maximum length 
of 300 mm., and that the mid*sagittal contour is etrengly suggestive of that whieh has been accepted b}* 
them as reasonably representative of Kanjcra No. 3. (4) The Committee remark that Kanjera No. I 
does not possess the great thickness seen in Kanjera No. 3, also that th<* transverse diameters seem to be 
loss in No. \ than in No. 3. (6) Oi\ the whole survey, the Conimittepareprcpare<lto assoriate Kanjera 
No. 1 and No. 3 as possibly female {No. 1} and male (No. 3),—representatives of the Kanjera type. 

C, Jfanam.^(l) Tho Committee having examined the fragment of mandible, agree that the 
appearance of this speoimen is not inconsistent witlt the lugh audquity asHigncnl to it. (3) With tho 
possible exceptions of the thiekness of the symphysis, tlie conformation of (he anterior internal 
surface, and what seems to be a large pulp*cavity of the 6rat right molar tooth, the Committee arc not 
able to point to any detail of the specimen that is incompatibio with its inclusion in the type of the 
Homo oapions. (3) In arriving at this coo elusion the Committee have had regard to the conformation 
of the parts about the ebin. They have noted that the incisor teeth show signs of crowding. They 
have detected no indication of unusual siac in plie canine teeth. 

Tho Archaoiogical ComniiUe, after examining the material exhibited, submits the following con* 
eiuaions 

At Oldoway. in a continuous stratified deporit. which should heneefortK rank as a standard section, 
a worked pebble industry in bed I is supplemented in the lower part of 11 by an early Chellean industry 
with Goup do poin{i and roatroid forms: and the pebble types persist for a while. There are indicatione 
of continuity and of a gradually evolving techniqtio iMtwcvn the pebble industry and the Chellean 
technique. In bed III the * later' or * evolved' Chellean pasacM on into highly evolved Achoulean 
industry which becomes fuUy evolved in bed 1\'. Though scraper types, round butt handaxca and 
flake implements occur, they are not dominant at any point in tho aeries. 

At Kanam and Kanjera, stratified deposits include a similar series of Industriea. and therein the 
Kanam jaw is asMciated with the pebble industry, and the Kanjera skulhfrsgmentM with the Chellean 
implement corresponding with thoao of the upper part of Oldoway 11. 

The pebble industcy of Oldoway I has no precise counterpart in Western Europe, but is certainly 
Anterior to the Early Chellean of Bed IL Tho Early Ohrilean culture of Bod IT at Oldoway 
oorrasponde typologically with the industries of Early Pleistocene dopofuts in Western Europe; 
and the upparmoat Industrios of Oldoway IV* with those of the Tliaiuos Valley gravels with 
.\choulcan implements. The types from Zambesi grAvcIs and other deposits in South Africa 
indjeate oomparable lapse of time. 

There ia no reaeon to doubt that tho series from East Africa is of at least equal antiquity 
with the European, and it may even begin somewhat earlier. 

The Conference, after deCailo<l discuK^on of these reports, and of supplementary information 
furnished by Dr. Leakey and Mr. Mein nos ox to the circumstances of their diocovuries, acc<>pted 
the reports, congratulated Dr. Leakey on the exceptional significance of his discoveries, and expressed 
the hope that he may be enabled to undertake further researches, seeing that there U no field of 
archieological enquiry which offers greater prospects for the future. It especially urges the early 
erganizarion of another expedition. 

The Conference also expressed its thanks to the Human Biology Oommlttcc of the Hoyal Anthro* 
pological Institute for calling it together, and to the Master and Fellows of 8t. John’s College. 

A number of foreign experts in the various branches of science which bear on these discoveries bad 
been invited, but only Professor MoUiaon of Munich was able to be present. 
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Tho following were present and concurred In the abo7o conclusions:—Sir A. Smith Woodward 
(Chainnnn), A. L. Armstrong, H. Balfour, Misa 1). M. A. Bate, P. G. H, Boswell, M. C. Burkltt, 
V. G. Cbildo, L. C. G. Clarke, W. L. H, T>uekworth, H. J, Fleure, C. Forster Cooper, V. T?. Fuchs, 
A. C- Eaddon, A, T. Hopwood, 0. T, Jones. Sir A. Kitson, L. 8. B, Leakey, D. Moinnoe, K. 
H. Minns, J. Beid Moir, J. L, Myros, T. G. MoUison, K. 8. Sandforcl, B. A, Smith, J. J>. Solomon, 
Mise M. L, TUdesley and 1), M. 8. Watson. 

The following were prevented from beuig present by illueas or other urgent oausoR: Miss Garrod, 
Mist) Caton Thompson, Sir Arthur Keith, ProfeMtor Elliot Smith, T)r. Karris, Professor Soligmnn. 
Dr. Biiston, Dr. Harrison and Dr. Morant. 

Soma Obsolascaot Cuscoms in FIJI. of a (^oniMuniMiion pre^tnJid hy KingeUy Jioik. 

7 JforcA, 1933. 

Contact between Fijians and Europeans began over KMI years ago, and ^nco that time 
0/ some of the oiistoins of the Fijians have undergone considerable decay. 

The whale's tooth, which has been used for at least 230 years aa the highest mark of esteem 
which a Fijian can offer to his chiof and is still hla most valued possession, is becoming more scaroc, 
partly through being sold for cash, partly because numbers of them are handed to storekeepers aa 
pledges in order to obtain credit, and owing to other reaaona. 

Two particularly outstanding oxantples of ciiatoras which arc falling into desuetude are the 
crafts of making bark*cloth and pottery. 

Bark'Oloth used to bo naoufaoturod in a largo number of districts ui tlie ardiipelago. Tlie 
ountom survives more vigorously In some aresa than in others. Among the mountaineers of Viti Levu 
island tbs method of making bark*o1oth differs in several respects from that practised olsewbere in 
Fiji. The craft is still knovm and bark* cloth is made from time to timo among groups who Jive 
inland from the Government hilt station at Ksndarivatu. Tools made from bamboo are used in many 
of the processes of manufacture, Including that of marking the bark*oloth with a design after it has 
been beaten out. Smoked bark>c|otli is also known to these people. One uso of bark*cloth in former 
times was for loin coverings. Stores selling Europoao*mado articles are less common among the hills 
on account of difficulties of transport, but the inhabitants make itse of Manchester goods for olothiog 
to tho same extent now as the coast people, although they may have to travel some distance to obtain 
them, Tho covering of the body with two and three layers of European clothing instead of leaving 
the greater part of it naked with ths skin well oiled and exposed to sunlight is due to missionary 
influence. Bark> cloth is mostly used to>day for purposes of personal unhaocement on ceremonial 
occasions and as property for prosentation. 

Tho pottery vessels, ths msking of which so often receives mention in the account of oarly 
bravaUers, are gradually being replaced by iron uteusUs purchased from the local stores. One 
the diabricta where pottery making is still practised is on the Ba coast on Viti Levu, where the 
reputation for making good pots still holds to*<]ay. The technique used in the manufacture of pottery 
In Ra differs from that formerly known to the people of Mi:^ua province on the island of Vanua Levu, 
where the people of the Lekutu district used to carry en the craft extensively. It has been calculated 
that it is fifty years since pottery making was a normal occupation of these people. ‘When made 
recently (19$2] for the purpose of a record being taken of it, the operators, who were approximately 
silty years of age, sCat^ that they had never before made pottery, but that they had witnessed Che 
proceesee when they were children. Details of these two crafts of bark* cloth and pottery making 
have not before been recorded in detail. 

A change in the type of living house inhabited by the Fijisns has begun to take place in many 
of the villages. The change is more marked in some districts than in others, and is due in a measure 
to the decreasing extent to which communal labour is available for building the Fijian type of house, 
with its wood frame and thatched roof and walls. Official surveiUanco is being exercised in order to 
safeguard the healdi of the I^jiaos, which is considered by some to be jeopardized by tho houses 
with corrugated iron roofs, unceiled, which it is possible for owners of house sites to purchase in parts 
for individual construction. 
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Anthropoloflca^ A«seareh In th« Deccan. 1»J2. Summary of a ^ K. ic B. Codrington, 

21 March, 1023. 

Mr, CodiiDgtOD cxpleiii^l that, tboitgh priiaory iutoroats vrorc teclntological, ha had C^fl 
been led to underCeke Cf>rtain ethnographical inTcatigatione owing to the great difficulty of 00 
identifying Indian peoplea. The problem ia dominated by the miauee of the word " caate." In India 
there aro two worde or groups of words, the orthodox Brahman rama, which reniaina an hieratic 
abfltroot. being distinct from jaf or <inum, the actual social claae or organiaation. Furthermore, the 
sense of individuality among the peoples is very acute, oapecially among the wanderers. An Indian 
village, at least in the Deccan, may bo ty pi tied, though three languages arc inipUcatnl and at leant 
four geographically and economically distinct areas. There is, however, a great need of & cultural 
survey of the objects of overy-day life an<l. abovo all, as first aid to the iicld-u’orkcr, glossaries of the 
common terms of tho country side. Mr. Codrington i11ustratc<l tliu agricnlturel iniplements. village 
oralts and marketing of a village near Ajaiita, Aoroaa tho firm structure of such lo< al communitirs, 
interlaced by exchange marriage'^, como autl go the wandering peoples. Indigent Pardhis, once in tho 
days of the enormous herds of black buck, of which Jerd<nt speaks, in great demanrl os xnarerv, now 
profcuionlew. but to be found speaking OujCLratl beyond the Ilravidian linguistic borrlera; Waddaix, 
Tolegu stonemasons and earth •workers, whose women etill obey the ancient rule of tho south that the* 
breast must not be covsrc<l, following tho demand for their craft into Rajputans and (lujarat; Laraanis, 
oncA upon a time carri<>rs and general supply and trsnaport to the armies of kings, now forced to 
settle on bod fringe lands of the villages, poor tillers of tho soil, but excellent bro<tlcrs of cattle, still 
preserving their own Kindi speech. Tlio question of nomoi^claturo is a great stumbling-block m dis< 
ousung such widely'diatrlbuted peoples. Our caste terminology is token from the District Oazettoers, 
Sknd tho terminology of the adjacent districts often doee not coincide. Tfms tho Pardhis ore actually 
one with the of Gujarat; tho Bhampta, well known as a railway thief, is, or rather wojt, a 

Woddar. and speaks Telogu at homo; the Kaikadi. Korwa, Kerch a and Ycrkala arc actually one grc*at 
people, straddling tho whole Deecan, although their house*language shows Tamil connections. It is 
with roforence to sucli widely dUtributeil costca that the necessity of physical records Wcomes evident. 
Mr. Codrington showed abstmets of tho anthropcmetrical details of some six hundre<i Individuals ho 
had boon able to measure. The roaults, though not fully worked out, indicated the importance of 
accurately identifying avorj' individual, especially as to tho mamage*arca of his family, and cf com* 
paring caoh local group before procoexUng to a general average for tlio caHtc. Perhaps the most striking 
point of these meoauromenta was the extreme microcephaly cliscovered. Mr. Codrington suggcflt4.*(l 
that a strictly genedo approach to tho anthropometry might bo very fruitful. The paper was lUus* 
trated by slides and drawings. Lamani and Fordhl costumes were oxhlbitod, and also Knthodi an<i 
Chcochu weapons. 


OBITUARY. 


Th« Rav. Ai'chibsld H. Savee: born 25 September, 
IMS > died 4 February/ 

Young men can claim acqiuiintence with Qg 
Professor Sayce. who died at the ago of 87 
on 4 February this yeor; that was typical of th<‘ 
man. Kever physically strong, he fofltJWiHl with 
IndefatigabJo oogernnM vvi.>ry uew devcloptn^iit in 
the studies ho hod ma<io his own, ai>H wus at work 
on new material just befort' his dentil. A review 
from his pen appeared in Mak. 1035, 13. 

ElecCod to a Followahlp nt Queen's Colleges 
Oxford, in 1839 as a young and <lellcatu man of 
24 yoora of ago. Bayoo's choeen subject was Sciuitio 
Lenguages. and more particularly the application 
of the phuciplss of Comparative Philology as laid 
down for the Indc •European languages to the 
Semitic family; but his particular interest lay io 
ibe development of the deoiphenuent of the cunel* 


fortu inHcriptioriN. on which the diaco\‘<*ri<<H c>f 
Cloorge 8 mi 1 h concentrated public attention between 
IH72 uud 1877. Boyoo provi<lcd a littiog academic 
coioitorport lo the Museum officiaVa work with books 
on Assynan Orummar and Language, and when 
Kjnitli ilkHl, \'iTy efficiently saw two important 
boukw through tho Pivt*. But his principal oervlco 
to Asnyriolog}* waa the elucidation of tho SHiro. 
nomiCHJ reports from Aahurbanjpsrs library, ami 
pioneer work on tho n^ligioua texto. 

Th<* taste for decipherment will alwaye ftml 
plentiful muU'riol in t>arly texts from Western Asia; 
by 1880, Sayoe was immcTseii in the decipherment 
of tho texts from tho eJiatriet round Lake Van in 
cuneiform signs of the late Ase^Tian period, and in 
tha * Hittits * hiorogl^'phio inscriptions of unknown 
date. In the first task he met with astonishing 
success, and the decipherment of the langusga then 
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callfti * V’acmic ’ ia dtu) Co him, ond in a leaf’ ^ 
to Sunwlns Qoyard. Tiio HiCtita iiwcrlpCiona iind 
tbd eunHform insoriptlotw from Anatolia moro 
mtractAblo; thron^ut hts life Sa^ uo rvturcod to 
Ch«in eontinually. but iicvsr prodiiof^l a final and 
aatlifactory interpretation that othr*Ta could aooopt. 
It la one of the accidenta of achntarablp that at tho 
moment of Sayce'a death an artiole wm pubhahed 
in Oomiany. partly following 3ayca, which Moma 
to proRUSO a dohnitive clMiphemenC of Cho pustUng 
•orint, and* that the ' Vaonic' ioMiiptiona are 
again hui^ig 8uhject«<i to intenaiva itudy which, 
withouc altering the major part of bayce'a work, 
IN basing the grammar and vooabutary of tho 
language on a firmer foundation. 

A quick an<l anger mind, impatient of long and 
artiuoua atudy, will turn to gcneml impllcationa 
and produce intereating deduetiorM prematurely. 
Wisen eeiviog on the Old Teatamvnt Bevgicn 
Company. Sayce had wiahed Co apply deduotiona 
from Ilia at\uliea in a manner that flid not appeal 
to hw collcaguea; and throughoxit hU life he wa^l 
an intermittent atruggle againet the ' Higher 
Oritioe * which led him to write much on Paleetioe 
and BibUoal eubjpeta from a comparative point of 
view. inch mattece the general reader found 
him inCeceeCing, the epeolaliet Inaoourate. Tbeia 
Was in hie general attitude a modicum of truth 
whioh the * Higher Oritica ’ doubtlcee recognise; 
biacorical development ie not log^oal. and the ibgioal 
deduotions of textual critice eocnetimea do not Ac 
into the hietorioal frameworic we know. But the 
controveriay wu largely fruitleei. and even harmful, 
and Sayce'e * Rmninieconoee amueing and 
readable book eeoms to ehow hU realisation of 
erron eomraittod. 

To t^gype hie iotrroet in and physical need for 
travel Cook him almost every winter /or many years, 
but hii only inportaal ooctribution to Eg^ian 
etudMa was hie collaboration with Cowley in thu 
editing of tho Aramaio papyri from Elcnhantino. 

A faaoinatliig peraone^ity. lovable and beloved by 
all who know him. Sayoe was a csum of stumbUng 
to foreign eoholan and an ornament of nearly every 
EoglUh learned society. Ho became a life member 


of the Royal Anthropological InsUCute in 1876. and 
was awarded ite highest honour, the Kuxloy 
Memorial Kedah in 1090 when ho lectured on the 
‘ Antiquity of Civilised Man.’ Hia roorooty will 
long remain fmh nnd pleasant with us. aa he 
himi*oIf was. 91DKKY SMITH. 

PUBUCATION8. 

Aasynon Oramnar/or Cof/tpartuiva PurpoMS. 1072. 

The Pn'neiplM cj Compardfive PAiWogy, 1874. 

Tran^aii^ng in Heeordt of 4iie Poet, let series, 
1874-7 

AnAaic Clauic*. An sfementar^grammof 
si/Jlaiary and profrtttii^ readitiff book, o/SAs Xssynon 
ianffttofo, tn the cimoi/orm 1876. 

SaO^iian/AisrvUurt, 1877. 

ffifreduoMon to (As Soione$ o/ Aonguogs, 1870. 

Tho Monumonu of tho HiuUoo, 1881. 

TAe Ounet/orm Jnooriptimo qf Van dodphorod and 
(ranototod. 1888. 

Horodotoo I -IIJ, 1883. 

i^fSsA Lsjhl from tho MonntnonU, 1888. 

TAs AnoisM B>npiru of tho Boot, 1884. 

Tho JnooripHono of Mol-Amir, 1885. 

Introd/ucdan (e Esni, ^aAemtaA and Bothir, 1869. 

Aesyrto. 1886. 

HiMon Lootwio, 1887. On (As Origin and OVouKA 
of Roligian as Hiuotratod bp (As RAigion o/(As AnoisnC 
Bebpionions. 

TkoHmUoo, 1880. 

TAs Raooo of (As Old Toota^nont, 1801. 

TAe HigAsr Crkictsm and iHo Vordkt of (As 
ilfon4tfrten(#, 1804. 

Patriarchal Palootino, 1805. 

TAs BffW of (A« HsArsiM and Hsrodoios. 1805. 

Xariy aiotory qf (As Hobrowo. 1807, 

Bariy Jtraol ana (As i^rounding liationo, 1808. 

Babyloniano and Assynone. lOQO. 

Oonooio wi (As Tomplo Sitlo, 1001. 

TAs i?«iig<ons ofAnoioni Sg^and Babylonia, 1002. 

Commotuery on Tobit. Ac., 1003. 

77*e AreAooiopy ofOtoCvnoiform Inaorijitiono, 1007. 

ffeminiecanoes. 1028. 

Assyria; its Prinoes. Pnarts and Poopto. 1026. 

jftmerows oditiono of AreAoto TseHi. 


REVIEWS. 


NEW CALEDONIA! FOLKLORE 
UnlvenltS 4« Paris i Travaus at H4nioiree de 
.fl rinse kut d’Echnolegl^lX. Hourift Loon. 
ill Aerdl. DocumenUNio-CaUdonieno. Parit. InMitut 
' ** d’&iAnelogM. 1982. 614 m. 

In thji volume M. LeenhardC has brought together a 
large nurobet of Polk.Ulee from the eeatral te^on of 
Kew Caledonia. Neerly all are given aa traneehbed 
by native authors in the Houailou dialect, and are 
aceompaoisd by iuterlinear and free translaticaa, and 
eo^ous notes. 

The BiTt five stories are named by M, Leenhardt the 
** Lizard Cyele,” from the Cotemiatio iisard whose aetloas 
form Cbtir basis. In the &nC and oldest story—The 
Chief of EonS—the lizard (fAa») is identiBod mth the 
C h ie f of BoSxawS^ who U tngerM by the intrusion of a 


etrengor into hla domain. The stranger le the Chief of 
Send, who has sat traps along the route from Eod 4 to 
fiodxawS. The iisard U oaugbt in the last trap and is 
raeognised aa tha Chief of BodrawA. With many 
apoiogiea and QfWe of sarvituda. traaeuxe. wife and 
faoaily the Chief of Rond seta hia captive free, but his 
offers are rejected with aoom. The Iisard jumps upon 
the neck of hia captor, who is corapelled te earry hia 
drasdfol burden home, to the horror of his wife and 
family. The iisard ehief ie provided with food, eaten 
while aeatad on his victim’s neck, aod eleepe with hii 
hands olaapiog his oeok. In slumber the Usard’s hold 
relaxes asa the Chief of Slond gM free. He gives hia 
Wife instructions as to the up-briaging of hia children 
and then flees down northwa^ from the barren region 
south of Kond te the fertile norChem plain. At oay* 


' The sound of c is that of Lifu x. Melaneaian g. b 
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broftk the Us4rd flhiaf ftwmkM, find* th« trftck of the Chjftf For epert from genenU ifnprrihabiiitieB. them nine* 
of Koai end fbllowa. The fugitive ie hurboured by througliout tlio hook e far too fre<inent neglect of ihei 
auoooiftive chiefa who ere terrified by hie puri«uar, whom great comraendment of the reeearelirr. *' Thou ehelt 
they recogntee aot m a mtvqo but u an ord {ohoee “ verily U\y mferencee." Taking tlioeo most familiar 
aaorde ou preetigeuM). Ihe fugitiv'o finally reaebae the to tho r«v*owor, the ula^wlral, tho followlnc are inetancoa. 
Chief of Po4rdxo» who by lii« masie appeeee* the wrath On page 111 wo lioar that "the R(imane^«]iovo<l '* end 
of the beard and so enables the Chief or IO>o6 to return nn. page lib that "peaaantn of Italy " had certain riUe 
to his home. conroming menstniatton. If the peunafita on whirlt 

The eeeoad etory—the Qrandsire of K^s'ou—ehows these ■tatemente rest are traced to tlieir lairs in P!iny. 
the aneeetral Uaard with magical powers, dwelling with Columella and other authore, it will be seen that the 
his human daecendanta and providicig fbr th«r neede. bellelb are loomed and moaily Gn*ek. the rite cenfeNediy 
The third story—the lissard of AVendo—tells of the liaartU foreign. 8o on pAgo I4S» it la stated, on the strength of 
roan caught by a woman, out up and placed in the oven, a mJeuadontood paseage in Farcell, that Artomk osUod 
Thenoe ennae forth a handeome man who ontere into hersalf wife, sister and d suiter of ApoUo. Mo anclsQt 
human relationshipa and helps bis people, but is very says anything of the kind; there wm a pnesteae of 
leDsitive with regard to totamisUo observances. ' Apollo once, so Pauaanias was told (x. Id. 2). who 

Tile story of the lisard of Ourouro B.ppean ea a later was named Mcrophilo. but ** in bar puans site calls 
veruon of the first. In tliLs. however, the pursuing " herenlf not Hrruphile only, but Artemis, and says 
lisard no longer finds human beings who caa appease " that she^ Is the wcnldwl win of Apulloi eleewherv that 
him by magio, but is a terrifying ogre who is killed by a *' she is his sister, and sfndn tl^at uie Is hie daughter 
heated iron. U. Leenhardt has e.aded to the oyola the in other werds, slie usml different mstaphors in mfferent 
atory of the Chief of Touho, told by Pkre Lainiwt as a passages to nxpresi hor uk>ee relation to the jmI who 
war story intended to exdta tlia fiativee against the inspinKi lior. On page 142 ti>o stotomont that tlir 
white#. Though there ia ae mention of the ritard, the I^Uuainijui hicroubant took Iho part of tho Creacur is 
inoideata of the traeped ohlof bocoming a burvlon to his one now bolievcHT by no eeriuua student of the mystorioH. 
oaptor, the flight of latter after getting IVeo. and his and I do not knew on what tJie reinarkahle rliotunt 
flrud relasM by vjoleat means, closely ceeomblo the story ipeifo ISl) rests, that a Roman aupposMl himeelf eloerr 
of the Chief of ICettd. itkln to hie adopted tlian to his real eon ( the formula 

Tho foregoing will give some idea of the nature of used (Cell)us. v. Ill, If) painstakingly makes it clear 
U. Leanharat'a work, Tbe remaining eixty*eno narra* that he was ounsidere<l Just as much akin, no more and 
tivas inelude atoriss. speeches, songs and even dramatie no lees. On pane lik. so far from it being truo that in 
piece*. Timse cover the whole range of Kew Caledonian a Creek wedding the bride ami bridegroom pemnntod 
Folklore as told by the Houailou people. TI;ero stre 2eua an<l Hera, our one authority on the *snero<l 
oopioue noMs on oustome and linmlstie exprseaioni, * marriage* in wnnertion with numsjt weddings, 
and the whole oolleotJoa Is a vivid ilhiatratlun of native Fhotikis, App*nd!f. s.u. Ufit clearly distinguislieu 
life. M. Leenhardt has naUe a valuable oontributioa to tbe divine from the human couple and gives nv hint 
anthropological and linguistic knowledge of this little* tltat anyone ever identified them. 

kBOwn part of Kelaneeia. fi. H. KAY. Kvldarce fkom fbiklore Is used with erjual lack of c*re { 

for ozample. if the English Juke about mothers’In.law 
INCEST'TABU. really gom back to s savago rite of avoii lance, them 

Joaasta’s Crime. Oy i«erd Aoglon. U ri- 21d pp. ahoind be plentiful examples of it In tho earlier rerords 
Mfikvtn <a C’e.. 11)33. Price fie. net (<?oll)). « , of that qutto we) I •documented subject. English popular 

Lord riaglan, in this brightly wrilM little /| ^la. But whore are three examplea f In dealing sritli 
booh, grap^sa with the formidable problem of Christian enwtom. on page 172 tbe prohibition of r«. 

why loKiata. or anyone ^ee entoring upon an inceeluuus marriago by sn OrthoMX priest is augMied to bo diia 

union, was ever eunaldeiwl guilty of a crime (slo, to his onco having got hia priaathoQ<l tnrough hb wife, 

ptoeulum) at all. In tha opening chapters he aaealla the But a glance at older hietury tells ns, firstly, that pro* 

various theorioa which are or have b^u current, some* Christian priesthoods in Qreoce dmeande*!. if at air. In 

times amusingly, /br an anthropologist has as good a tho mala une. and secondly, that tho explanation of tho 

right as Romeo to toll the truth witlt a laugh, aumotitnae prohibition is the early CnrisUas dlelika of re*marriaga 

wuh keetv logic. Tha only aerious criticism hara ia that l>y anyone. 

he occaslonaijly wastos muKle in flogging a very dsed InsUncos could be ad<led of loose reaaoning aiid of 
horsa ; but it is remarkable hew long a ^funot theory nusundontandlngs Of authura qtioted, while tha dis. 

will haunt popular books and periodimle. so his labour, cussioc on myth (a badly damagM by failure to differ* 

in a book inteadod the e<lucatad public generally, is ontiato it fiora saga and MAtvHn; but 1 most not 

not wholly lost even here. He la much leas cenvincbig lengthen this notice unduly. The book hae at least one 

when ha paeaee to positive theorising himeelf, quite engaging virtue : it avoids duirvesa and proelng. 

apart from ^a prejudice which some reeulen a'ill feel H. J. R, 

beoaueS he is not merely a diatribiitionist in ge&eml, LINGUISTICS. 

but of the school of Dr. JvUiot Smith in particular. The Tha Thaory of Spoteh and LAnguafa. bv .4 Ian //. 

reviewer finds little that is plausible in Us suggestion Gardiner. S) x fit. 7 + 332 pp. Or/erd 

(chapter xlx) that two*clas* exogamy arose from a people Citirendon Frw. 103:1. / / 

living on a riv«r*bank. tho men on one side and the This work has areuerd in the mind of one 
women on the other, and not much to commend in the reader, at any rmle, a uvlter of inlxed feelings In which 

elaborate theory, to which tba concluding chapters are admiratiort for the author's analytical aubtleiy and wide 

dovotad, that such figures ae Oidipus and lokaste srudltioii oontenda with the wserinesa of the flesh pro* 

originally reprseeat the dlvlno king end his sUtor.quoen, duoed by so reuch hard reading and eoma drgree of 
playing thair extremely holy (ana therefore extremaly exaaperatioc at ths author's complex terminology, lovo 
tabu) parte in an annual rite of world*«reat4on aad of paradox and frequent insistonce on the obvious. It ia 

imposMble to dtsouas hsre all tho points that deserve 

* Herophile, not Artemis. 
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Nos. 79-78J 

m»ntioD, 4nd if in this ootice the choice ti mede mAinJy with «• pluni denot«t(OQ» nre of eJI words the meet 
from thoee thet a»em disputable, tt must be premised individuel end nbeieatival. On the un>e how* 
1 h*e there is a great deal in the hook that earriea con- over, they are said to be ad|eotival, beoause ean 
wtion and appean to be porrectly sound. serve aa predicatee, as if cofchiag elae could function in 

For example, the author (pp. 94, UO ma.) rightly that capacity. Corioualy; eoou^, on p. 264, the author 
makes short work of the abeurA ecntontion that woroi says oi certain pcedlcationa wat th^ aro not, of 
have no real existent'e. but aro only aberractions from ‘*eourae, reabricteutoadjaetivea.’' But it must in fairness 
•enbmces. But, on the other l»aod, lie paradoxlcnUy be roontloned that in hie tercoinolow worda are (appar- 
maintains (p. 69) that they am not objecta of ncDse, but ently all) adjectival in relation to thuigi (pp, 93, 93, 99). 
merely payohlcal entities : “ ^^*]lat passes in epneoh , . . Even the tann ' cpscoh,* which at ths outs^ (p. 19 ssy.l 
*' is more sound, bereft of all sense.'* If that were taken he would oonfina to Its social aspect, aa volantary era 
literally, without roora, the only rational conclusion purpoasfcil vooal coromunioaiSon with a listonor (which 
would be that the rebrence wss not to intelligible words obviously excludes mueh that is mken), eomes on 
St all, butgibhsrlah. Of course, the author means oothing p, 204 to include ratures and, on p. 97. the sending of a 
nf the sort; his explanaticn puts the uvatter right and snufl*box to ayreboUta a request for beer, while on 

.jiiatiftee the paradox, though nardly the \ise of It. p. 200 it appears that the llstmnr may be a doll, a oat, 

Throughout he niakre much of tlio distinction between or nature in general, 
apsseh and ianguags. treating it as a sort of maatsr.key But perhaps the itraogest of all the author's dieki ia to 
tu open all doors and straining it somawhat. in the pro* be fouml on pp. 199«9, mere Lo givoi the rsaica why we 
CM. The distinction {which is not a new one) Is perCectly speak of a 'horse neighing ' rat&r than a ' neigh wra* 

real, and eareful study of the book aa a whols makes it 'i^,* vis., "beoause tiie Kone is constantly prsasntlng 

intall4ibls an<l aoceptabls. But a caiua] reader, who "iUolf to ua in Lve form " I Ona might suueat, as a 
Jlnda on p. 110 that *’ ipsarh Is the sole genamtor of simpler and possibly truer explanation, that m no eon* 
*' language," and on p. ITS that" language is (h a mother caivabia circuinatancee could the expression a 'nei^ 
' of dl epe^/' may be puaxled as to which came first, * horsing' convey any imaginable sense, 
khe owl or the egg. The author's fundamental priooiple C, 0. BLAQDRN, 

shat " the sentanoe is she unit of apeoch and the word 
' ia the unit of language " (p. 39) sesma open to rritioism. SOCIOLOGY. 

Tor it la not really clear what it amounts to. Ths second Matri a rchy In tha Ha lay Fen Intu la and Ns Igh* 
hslf of this statomont esnnot be taken to Iraply that our bouring Countries, <7, 4. de 0, dl MmAray. 

mental ttcre of language contains words but no groups / J x U. is ‘h 292 i mope. lenden : 

'Uf wor<ls or santsnees. Motohously, we have plenty of Boutfedpe sHdS9nt. ui., 1931. 

them in stock (p. 43), though we are also eentinuoUy The generat subject of this work haa already been 
making others to order. The matter may well be tested much diMussod alsewhore, and no doubt a good <iaat etiU 
by pedagogioal experieuce. Bvery teacher of any remaina to be said about It. Fersenolly 1 should prefer 
language knewa (or iHoold know) that It is best taught to stylo It' mother right * or * mother Iw/ for the term 
by ImpaniQg g^upi of connsotoU words (prsferaoly * matriarchy' tends to auggeot that It is on sxeot oorrsle. 
MntoAcee) to be luemericed by the student. First, tlvs of ' patrlarohy,' and may alslsad the unwary, 
because they are mraembered louch more eeaily thaa partloularly If thov have at the baek of tbslr mlnda the 
liete of uneonneotod words i sseondly, thsy ean. if wall almost unfundedpem’opoUMw of eed’ly BomonLaw, 
choeen, be ussd by tlie etuilent in actual speech, either Apart from this tamunologleai point, Mr. de Uou. 
M they am or ee models f«w making otbors of a similar bray's title does not altogether fit nis book. Re does, 
type) and thirdly, they teaob him grammar and syntax Indeed, deal In considarable detail with the ouatomary 
by concrete examples, Tbet sentenooe are merely ed law of the small port of the Malay Peninsula in wblen 
Ace eonstruotlons, to ba imreedlatoly diapotsed and matrilineol deeeent and inheritoaea obtain, and be has 
forgotten (pp. 90, 94. 96) is, to say the leaai, not univer* added a valuable appendix of more than dfty pogse. 
sally true, Though, on the other hand, It Is not to be giving the evidence, largely drawn oral Mriay 

denied that a seiuanue may consist of a single weed aoume. of the ectual praotloe. Tbe sownd pan of hu 

(the author, on p. 29T, even givee to " But' ■ ■' I" the title, Inwever, would naturally suggest a study of tnale. 
rank of a' cooiplste eenteeve.'which is going rather for), gous ouatonw In Indonesia, asd^partioulony in ths 
it la only thus that the diet of his principle can bs Kioanxkabau rMiou of Sumatra, &om whioh the ' matri. 
auppnrted. But the semantio smite oi spew, as of orehy ^ of tbe Malay Peninsula was directly derived 

longusM. ace nevertheless the words; and, If we shift migration in recent hietorical But of this we 

from the samautie to tlia phorvetie point of view, we get, are given oomparatively little, and ths only eourcee 
in speech, the ■ub.divieiaae breath.groups, syllables, and reCsmd to are certain of*^Wilken's Sirtiolsei wht^ happen 
ultimatsly individual sounds. It all depends on whatono to havs been translated into In a note on p. 11 

means by a 'unit.' Ur, deMoubrty admits his " very great handicap of not 

There is a veiY oonsidemble degree of flexibility In tbo " being ablo to read Dutch,” l^ut that obstacle ia not 

author's use of us tormipology. we are told (p. 9) that insuperable, and it should have been ovoreeme If the 

all words are tbe names of ' things,’ which here means title of the book had to be what it Is. 

no more than something or otbv. But on ths very Instead, ba gives ua an introduotocy chapter on his 

next page, and eleewhore, ' things * sue definitely corre* method of neearoh. an account of tbe customs of Mala, 
lated with substsAtives. BreiMr names, like other bar (which is hardly a * aaighbouhng’ country), and a 
words, ore ' eloee-nomsa.’ the author arguse, and givsa comparative study of tbe underlying phnolpise SAd the 
ae a reason (p. 42) that when he recalls the word' Ooetbe * dsooy of ' matharohy,’ baaed on the eomewbat limited 
it does not suggset to him, os ii would, 1 imagine, to data indieatod. Though this oomporieon ja not without 
most of ue, the great German writor. but mer^ tolls intereot, In efleot it mokse the work rather lopcidsd. 
him that be must think of aosething ' being Ooetbe ’ t The book would have been a better one if it b ad oonoen. 
To me this seems, {rankly, incredible. If we Mid some Crated on tiio Indoneeian area and dealt with that more 
one merely mention ' Napoleon,’ whom should we think inteaaively. Even in bis own special field, the Ualay 
of but (he Napoleoo ? And who would call ’ Venice ’ a Faninsula, the author aouetuaW reetii contono wl^ 
olaea-nasM J In fact, proper n a rre e. except when used preeunptive probability mateod of pushing his laveeU* 
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f&tiooi Luther; hut from 4 «t4t«nient oo p. 0 ii would 
mnmrr, tbM ho hordlv It4<l illDO foT thftC. 

Nono th» \em, 4n«t iJl d«ducUoni h*vo h«en ma<u, I 
hold his work to b* 4 vtlaoblo contribution to out know, 
lodge of the eubjeot. though it cennoi be eeid anriMly to 
eupenede ell short ertiole* and monegrnpha tikat 
h*v© 4pM4»d oa it, notably B. N. Tnylor'a Cuatomary 
Lew of RerabAu {' Journal of tbo Boyef Aaiotic Sooiety. 
Malftyen Branch, Augutt m9. voL Vll, 1), n 

compendium ©f jkidicially decided caeoe, which ahoutd 
be reed in coniunetion with the work uiuler review. 
Of the latter, the moit imporrent part in my opmon is 
iu etatement of aaoertatned facte, which I veaCura to 
think ere beat kept quite apart frum the conaiJeretion of 
theoriee of origin, function, and eo forth, that are largely 
ggbieotive and ere ept to very from decede to docarte. 

A few minor grumbUa raey be permiaeihlo here. 
Though no ■tickler for etrict unifbrmkty 1ft apeliin|r, I 
aeo no virtue in ilovenlioees or unneeeeeary variatioiw 
and am not itnpreeeed by the e»emplo of I^awrenca (of 
Arabia). If Mr. de Moubray ia unable to hear tlio 
difference between Anal glotul atop and h. 1 diagnoeo 
aiihar congoaitel Incapacity or inaae<iuate ear.tralning. 
Either way, such a epelllng aa deieh is indofenMblo fi«m 
any poioi of view. The theory tliat the devolution of a 
man^ property to hie •i•tor’e eon is a lat« development 
of matriarchy in Ita decay •eema to Involve the aasump. 
tion that unw earlier mothar.right meo eould liave no 
sort of property wliatever. For, as In that aUge they 
had (ex hypocheei) no recognised elation 
children, to whom if not to their actors’ eona, would Ihrir 
weapons (for example) be tfaiwmlttod at their death T 
It is quite poawble that in my Introauclioc to the 
English waealation of Wilken’a essay* I eomewhst ovsr* 
stated the power* of guarUiaiuhlp poeeoeeea by a rnan 
over the property of which hie ruecse or aater* f ftfoy the 
usufhMt; I may have been unduly (nauenoad by tho 
Sumatran ouatems with which those seeays deal, but 
tbo term rfrewah, ueed In my eoureee (as m Mr. da 
Moubray**) to Indioela the man's pow<ir*. 

• authoriry,* not * poeeeseion.' as he wouhl have it. It 1* 
the usufeuauary female that ha* tbo poieoaaitm; 

h*r (luaUflocl own*rihip is subjoet to several K«riotjons 
which distinguish it sharply from ewnomlup in Luropoan 
law: hof power* cf alienation, for exaniple, arc very 
deflnjtely fimited. That fact tl» author has, of couiae, 

*^n*^my opinion tho mar on p. 224 arm lo 

* Jelai * in the region nf iha north .woelcm heaJwator* 
of tho raljeng river of that name: there la no ovldanoe 
that I know of to show that matrinreliy ever prevailed 
tbaro, The really rolevant Jelai, rveordsd as “ 
1618 by Oodinho do Bredia in one of his reaps, is m *ne 
matriUneal country of No^ SomhiJao. And to • 

in that country (aa ta the MaJ^oa .boro Malay Abdulla^ 
lo his account of hla travels) Liu Wiaog i^ns t^ 
diftriot of the aouthem tribuUna* (rnang and Sorting) 

^/mu«*wiSuSe?y concurring heartily in tlio eutlior'e 
estireate of the high aoclal valiw of tbs 
svetem as it etill csiatt in thi* »ioa)l enclave of the Malay 
Aoinstila. lie survival ift a Muahm community « 
etroM teatirooBy to its inherent viiaUty end eoiuuin^, 
ami ore ptrp^u.» exprceec* n»y own 

The Origin and History 

CAKriis Alweieed. CAcpwcri aud HaU, IM., i ua i. - . 
Si X 84, 804 PIP- 18#. ed. 

^Tbetc are two eeparala diseiphnea un^r the 
fctle of pcUtical »cience. What it abouW mesu is a 
comparative atudy of politick mantutioiw, but i4 


HAN 

cencrally means at the present time aa evaluation of 
political lastitutioTis. a etudj* wluoh Is more oormtly 
termed political philosophy, or the history of poUti»l 
thaoriM. Both political sclonco and political philoacpJiy 
am doiibtlem legitimate oeeupationa but they should be 
Iceut severely apart in doacribiog liuiuan uisWuhons ^ 
their devotoiment. Most boofa on ao.called political 
science lose much of their value because tboir authons 
do not diatinguiah between dssoriptloa of mstitut^ 
aodtliO formulatton o( ecientifio law* concerning there, 
on the one liand, an<l ethical evaluation ol thorn on tiie 
other hand. It ia evident tliat political ph ilesophy muse 
bo liaaed on a seientlflc etudy of polltieal iiistilutlons, 
and all tho best philoeophet* from AJiatotls onwarda 
)iavo baaed Uwlf ideaa upon tli© analyaui ol eontempo. 
raneous or hvUorlcal data aliout instltutious, some of it 
bains wliat we slioiilil now call othncloflu-al 'lala. As 
the ilate seldom hud much obleetive vali^, lU use was 
often naTve and unsaMafaefory. and iculd bo ueed to 
defend or attack almost any tlieory of tlie State, tw* 
wouUl have thought t)\at the tlioreugli. detailed aceountf 
of institutions of primitive mai\ which etlmologicol 
raseorvU ha* now provwleil would tiave bean wolnomert 
and eagerly utiliacrl bv pchtkal ectentUts aiul polit^al 
philoeophere aa a sound ^ii on 

Ueas of the flute, both as It is and as It ehould be w^i 
meaauwl by ethical criforia, but up to the p^nt tlw 
evhlonew of modern oUuelW h*vo roadie httto 
eion uimn tliuee two <llsolpLnoe , Frofemor Ms«l^ s 
book U an attempt to remedy this iwlect, and i^iU 
ceruinly provide a toxt-boek ol value for univenity 
wureea, Xevertlieleas, few ethnolegials will regard it •»* 
a very luceeasfnl effort lo kitJllsa etlmological ,dau. TIis 
author ia detormlnod to dlaeover tlkO liistorKM enguis 
el tho Rtate, a quoat out ol *ympa»Iiy with 
etluioloaieivl viowpohita, anti Diore can be no doMbt IJut 
hi* pneudodiistorical orkmlalioti lu»a la^ly spoilt hj* 
boosT One ma>‘ trai** t)» luetorioal .levelopment of 
ihoee flute* which liave a history or one may make a 
cemBaratlve itudv et tho Political iiutitutieiia td those 
flute* which hsv# no history and try 
oorralatlona betwaen tho political institutu^ of people 
of tliP **me eultum area with otlier soei^ proeew* In 
tlieir culture; but this will not. In eitlior ca^, and 
nothing evar will, tell u* hUtono^ origm y many 
of tlioio inslitultOBS. It w much ^ ^ wreilod that 
the autlior ItM tliought It neousary to Introduce into 
an account ol tlie institution* of primitive man lioerise 
about tho origin of custom* whlou am no* yet ar.aplM 
bv tho majority ol Pthrulwiete, and wliioh can iinver \m 
pr.v.a .r 

Ufa In Natura. ify A’dtW; a" 

inlnduciiOH. hy Hawlocb WIm. Umian . AfUn 

ond Unirm, 1932. 2»1 pp. 10*. W. j /w 

Any document which >»lpa us to underetand 
the mental m elutioo of so rado^table a eqciM thmkw 
M Kavolock Ellia pawiot bo lightly di-nuaeed, aa the 
uuhllahcj* of Hinton** book obeerve on Ifw duM coyer. 
Kol that • Life la Xaturo * lack* intrinsiu intj*rt«t. A* a 
niece ol prvea Mposition it can rank with tba in«t 
SS^nt sciciitiflc Ijoat.svllcr* of lc-d^‘—ew to the 
f^B an<l argumi'nta od bemmm. Huilon ^ perhaps 
leas BuMl* than the modems, eo that tbo phjw ^ 
uhvaiologi' of the eariior chaptor* «tand datmeUy 
ffiSarMtoa from tbs oalvo qusai .philosophy of IL* 

**Oae***Est«ncoTn, natUTally, ii to distover Hinton's 
part ift Mr. Bllis’a iiHallectual growth. In ► 
duotion Mr. tilw hinwelf give* u* a clue. At the time 
hSUo s book appeared ( 1881 ). he toll* ua. the untvoiao 
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sMcnftd to mMi)* OQly ft fftcury with ft doftlftninfl 
" vhirl ol inftchin«ry tluvugh wbicK thOM wbo dft^TMl 
** toflnUinibft-Aomft wftad«iM<l>ftcaaMlAtoly.'* Hinton, 
like luft lftttftr*dfty ftijectasoni. brought ■alvfttion to aoraA 
of the vieUmft of the eteeh between eeieneo end relisioQ, 
naftteriftliftan ftnd idoftlicm. owoheniem ftnd viteiivn, 
intoDoct ftn<t ftniotion—cell it vbM you wHl— m he 
hirofteif jmpliftft in thij book. ]C jft euriotu to reftd thftt 
the book vftft too far aaide fioD the ourrent of thought 
“ el the day to be received with genuine c^preeifttion." 
Sut thia will ftdd to ite iAtereet ee ft eocM egie^ document 
when the hietory o( the ecJeatiflo cooeolatiou of the 
unvilline aodlsea ecnua to be written. 

1 0 uft HinCon'e doeWioft will have * femiliar ring. The 
organic and the inorganic form a aiagle unity, he eevi. 
Then ie nu myetory about ti;e hature of life. The 
pbpnomone It oomprlaee ate aU covered by the Laws of 
phyviee and ohemiatry, and there ie nothiog likr* a ' vital 
principle.* Thia propoilboo ie cleverly eubetantiated hy a 
oonaiaerfttion ef the f unotione and form of the living bMV. 

But hereupon>~liKa hie modem eounterparte^^ 
proeeede to etand hie eyitom on ita head. Not the living 
crgaoiem, but iaorgaiue Nature (hypoeteelaed with 
riMtcrieal vagoeoeeaj Ie the eaat of the ‘enirltual* 
fome of the univeiee. Our lawe of phyelce and phyalo* 
logy refer only to an * appearance' { the finer * reality * 
ie beyond our graep. 

Hinton'e bow oeriainly deearvea to be read. If only 
to make ue redect ho* little radioal traiufcrmation hae 
beeu wrought by nearly three generatione of luantiAo 
advenoe. M. y. 


aiOLOCY. 

Eaparlmenul Analyeie ef Development. £u 
Bernard ^iMen. rronelued by Ji. 0. ait4 A. N. 
/h ^eietk. London, 19S2. 388 pp., vilh ISO 

' filoeM/ona. I4e. 

Thie book ie eaid to be the flnt ahert work which 
oovere tlic whole field of medan experimental ombryo* 
end the ooooiee preeentablon of the probleme Ie 
dealt with rather than partieuler reaulte. It wea in. 
tended for aedieel rnen eod biulogiete. who ehould be 
acquainted with the trend ol iweearub in tbie Sel^ while 
time will not permit them to read the more eocopreheiv* 
eive ttea t iaee. Anyone who Jiea net epeoialieea in the 
pertioular direetion Ij likely to find that tbie introduction 
to the eubjeot it by no meau eaay reading eod it can 
certainly havo none of the populnr appeal of the writinge 
of Haeokel and liie foUewen. lavaatigatlone into 
individual proceeeee of development are eald to have led 
to a partioular view of jce eeeentiaJ nature. Qenotlo 
reeeerM, other than tliat which deala with individual 
proceeeea. aleo adopte oonoeptione relating to tbo nature 
of development eM an attempt hae to be ma,da to 
reoonciie three two pointe of >^w. Both inetiiocli of 
approaeh are really cooeerned with tbe intomal factora 
utooting the individual and tbe aathropologiet 
appreaenee tbe problem from another aepeot eloce ha ii 
eceeatially cenoeraad with the aature ol groupa rather 
than indtviduak. The teak of effectiveQ' mcoocilicg 
and unifying the reeulto Of inveeb'gationa dealing with 
growth earned out by theee different aethode aa one 
which hae net yet bera aocompdahed. 0. M. M. 


AMERICA. 

people of the Serperd. SySdvffrd Horitn Thoftwon. 

BovgftUH Mifflin Oompanp. Boston and Neto rotk. 
77 1«3S. 301 pp. Sdo&rehO. 

Itr. TbompeoD hae devoted many yeara to in* 
veetigatione in Vueaten. and baa publish^ certain of 
tbe acioitiffc reeuite of bie labotue elMwbere. Tlie 
pment work la purely popular in obaracter and ean 


in no way oealat aludeote ef t)ia eubject, while thoa^ 
who have no apeoialiet lotowledge but merely wiah to 
take an intalligont intoroet io it will not oe helped 
by certain cooteeeodly imaginative rooonetructiOM of 
Maya hietory whiob form a rather arekuing contract 
to the extrmety dry record! whioh the Maya them* 
eeJvee havo left to poaterity. Pr. Bpinden ie quoted 
aa tio the calendar ae il hia vicwi were doal on tbo eubjaet 
and, in paitlrular, hie theory of the Invention of the 
calendar le given aa if univereally aeoepted althouglv 
even if RpiMen'a oorrelaticn Ie well founded, hie aug* 
geation aa to tlie inauguration of the elabomta Haya 
time ayatem inuat alwaya neceeiorily remain only a 
liypotliMia. 

However. If one doea not look to It for new light 
on the hfaye. Mr. Tbompaon’e book ia an ioteroetmff 
reoord of eome of hie peiMnal experianee* in the deld 
aa an Inveutigator. and eaueoially hia noteworthy 
exploratioa by dreeing and diving in the Bacren 
CenoU at Chioheo lua whieU' pi<odueed reeulta of Cho 
highaet value and required groat pcmonal courage and 
initiative on hia part. 

It la rather eurprialng in an enumaration of eome 
exptorare who have eontributad to knowledge of tbe 
Maya Acid to And ^e name of Maudnl^ omitted. 
But then neither doee tbe author mention ^Oxetamann 
aeadaeipbererof tbe glyph*. RICHARD C. K. LOKO. 

A History ef Anoient Mexico. By Zrm Bernardino da 

n ^ahepun. TmnatoMf byi^npB. Bondrifer. f^faA 
VnfvorfiMf Brea#; ^^MUe, T’annaaaee. r/B d.) 
Thja Ie Volume I and ia a tranalalion of the Area 
four booka of BuBtanMote'e Spaniah veralon. It doea 
not eontain all of the prologM by the author which 
ate In Rarol Slraecn and Jeuidaaet*a Trench traoalaiien. 
There ia a ueeful bibliography aping at laogth into the 
rather oomplioatad hietory of ^e Baharun manueoiipta 
but. atraagely anough. while the Trench toanalation ia 
referred to. there ie no mention of tbe great German 
tranalation by Seler In whioh can be found aa explanation 
of tbe word Tbbeyo (Toveyo) whiob eeema uakaewn to 
Hfu. Bandolier. One eauat Judge of the aoouraoy of 
tbe tranalation in the abeenee ol wie text from wbloh it 
WM made, but no doubt Km. Bandeller’e great acquaint* 
aaoe with Spaoieh literature may be taken ae a guarantee 
of ita general aoouraoy. It diflara from the Trench 
tranalation ia the epeiling of Nabuatl naiftee. whioh are 
here glvon ia what ie preeumably Bah^ua'i own 
apelliog. while Remi Bimooo end Jourdanet have reduced 
them lui to a uolform eyttem. Oa the whole Mn. Band* 
eliet*e metlied ia to be preferred ae it ia bettor to give 
exactly what tbe author wrote. The Engliah of the 
traaalation ia eonewhat peouliar in plaoee. judgad 
tba uaage on this aide of tha AtkaUo. In particular 
there la a conaiatoat twe of *iorcj^ * ia tbe eaoee of 
* being foroed * or ' under eompulaioa.' So far aa tba 
reviewer can Judge from oao Amerioaik book which he 
referred to at ha^axard, this ia not tba ordinary uaa of 
' forcibly ’ in tbe Amerioan braach of ibw Anglo Saxon 
toagua any more than it ia in that ^Mleaa in thsM ialanrie. 

Oa page 34 there ia a eurpriaisg error in tbe worrU 
" the month oallsd I 3 oalli.*' Tto error may be due 
to Buetaoeate. but Mre. BandaHor oflere in a note 
tbo hnpoeeibla axpleaetion tWt it ia tbo foaat oallod 
Huey llioailhuitl Tbe Nabnatl text in Seler** work 
ebowe that it i* Ixcalli aa i adaad might be expeoted, 
and it la eo treaelated both by Salar and by Bemi 
Simeon end Jourdanet. 

Sahagua'a great work Ii> of courac. iodiapaosable to 
aCudenta of tbe old oulturec of UaziooandCantral Americak 
and Mra. Bandaher deaeevea tb«r thanka for making it 
available is TngHah. RICHARD C. £. LOHQ. 
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L’An«ienn« CivillsMion de« du nord 

otf*»t Arjeneln. Bn LtbtMlelti Ar/> 

A*>m>c^a: VcK Jl), i*4n«. Van Oe$i. IWl. 78 
III Max. 1932, 2ft, appr^rwl » notloo of l]« flur ' ® 
v<Jumo of t!)i8 importftnr «erjM. nnfortu. 

naV^ly djsd before tliie •econd volume um i)ubluhe.l— 
e fw.ou8 loa» for Afsonlme OKheoloery. The objeoti 

iUiisbrftted hero are all recorded from the pri^-at# 
tolJ^Qon or Benjamm Muniz Bwroto, of Hnenoe Alcoa, 
Md wore ulren from two aitoe in tlie provini*o of 
CftiAmaroa. La CUoeffru m4 La AquMla, Potrery and 
arofte, ooprwu and gold ohjaota weco fbund. but th» 
potbarp la by »r the moat Important, and meet of the 
plataa are given up to llluJttraTiona of a potter'a art 


eomparablo in Ua finervesH and dolicaey to that of Naaea. 
The pottery from Ci^nega la mainly black, usually' 
ndth geometric cleooraiion, though the toomorphir 
element of ilea^gn ia alao rcprcseulvd. 

I’lio tOYt ia Very brief, only 28 pp,, of which a goo<l 

K rC ia taken up by tlrawin^, the main part oi the 
ok Itnnf the BH beantlfiilly rnproduood pUtae. 
Protn theee plattw can be da^uoed the importejico 
of iheac two aiiee flvm the point cf view of pm*Ppaniah 
cultiiree in a region now deeerted. The author han 
earned the gmtttiido of all atudente intereeted in South 
American eivihsatluna hy thun making avaljable a 
knowledge of the dstugiia and teolini<|ue of theee enoleni 
pottere oftlio llualdn valley. 1V> M, P, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Flea* Walking, 

Bia,—I b vjow of tho artiul^i on l^ra>walkine, 

Man, 1933, 2 and 4S, the following note on the An 
firewalk by Indiana in Fiji raoy be ol inter««t. 

Inara la an eabimacotC population of TA,(KH) Beat 
Jndiane In tha Colony of Plji. Of thaee, about BO.bOU 
Miong by origin to thu United Provincee, 2l>,00U to 
Madrea, and tha reat to tlie Punjab and tho Bombay 


the aahee aaveral timea from oao nnd of the bed to the 
other and back again. Tltair faeaa wore an atixioua 
aapcaaaion, hut llwy appanrod to In t^ulM oblivioue to 
tho noiaa of ahouta «nd dnim.beatlng going on around 
llioiTi ami to ihopreoonoo of the vrowd which had gathered 
to aeo tin allow, 1 wm told tliat it waa ui honour of the 
eodthna Knii that thla ceremony wae pertonned. 

KlNOaUlY ROTH. 



Procidenoy. Ai^proximately one.coiith i» Mohammtden 
^ religion, and (ha ranainder, accepting about I.IKIO 
^irtatiane, ere marly all Hiiidue, 

Ona Sunday afternoon iu 1920 at a Kite nuar the Suva 
golf coBxao 1 witnoaaod tome lodlaoa walk a number of 
iitBoe through a bed of whlt«*hat aehaa and emerge 
apparently unacatlied, Z regret tliat my lack of intereet 
at tha time precludoe an accur«te d«ac>hptioii of tho 
event. The aabee were lieaped up in the centre of a 
ehajlow pit In the groun<l until a few moniente befeio the 
fire .walk teok place, When apread evouiy ever the pit 
thera would be a depth of about 4 Inchee of the uiiee 
and tha pic or bed wee aiwut IS feet long and 4 feet 
acroee. After proceeainc round tlie noighbouiing count ry 
during the morning and agejn in the afternoon, a prieet 
and a number of foilowara roaolied the eite where the 
bed of aehm wae prepand. They eutared a temple 
cloea by for a few minutee and then reappeaiad. They 
ware dreaaed in rihoHe only, and Che flmt cd them wore a 
tall bead'draee wreathed in Aowere he held thie on 
hie bead with one hand, the other being free. They wore 
all liberally eprinklod with water from a bucket by an 
attondaot, and they then walked deliberately through 


Native Seer In South Africa. 

,giR,_Thero M ample aurhnrity for the aiatamont a j 
t}*4t ‘ tho taaie of liquor am^mg Ihn Routli African q | 
'nallvea !m nut a reeult of tVoelorn dvlliaatien.' 

TXia Santoe, fn dei^Tlbing tlia habile and ciiatome of 
certain trilM, I think, refom to l>oer made by them from 
mil tct. The aurvivont from t)ic Raet tndinman AMtvia free, 
whirh waa vrccked 'aboat aeventy Engliah milae couth 
* 0 r tha Bay of Kat al ,* left aome renord the trl bee with 
whom I hey came in contact. In regard to liquor it waa 
aaid i * Tlie Buropeaon conaldered the boor wliich waa 
'(luide from infill very paintablu.* Lkhtoneleln, who 
travelled in KafTmria in IHOS^OS, wmto, "the KoOcmm 
" IXoana) , . . mado from it (millet, /fefeua eergAum} n 
" /annentod liquor which taatoe almoat likv boor but of 
“ a much more into'dcnling quality," 

The nallvoe eav that the drinking of boor !■ a national 
euatum haiidiKl <lown to them by tlieir anceatore. Aa in 
well known, liquor* othi«r than bo«r are prepared by 
Mine tribee. In tho aub.tropicnl araaa of Soutliern 
Africa a <>ider la mmle from the fruit of tlio Mcrula tree 
anti a * wino * ie obtained by tapping tho eap of 
certain pal me. There ie no reoaon to auppoeo that tho 
n^annor ol obtaining and tha usee of the<n Uqaum wora 
taught by Kuropeane. 

The moat coiomon indigejioue liquor in boer made 
from Kaffir corn. Ita in<w of preparation probably 
vorlea in diflerent trlbM. In theee note# I will conflfio 
myeelf to inforioation obtained in thia connootiun from a 
eoi’tion of the Bakoena (Baeuto) tribe reeJdont tn cho 
Hfetrirt of Matetielo, who irtate that their national drink, 
len'ng. la boer made from Kaffir com. boor ie alen mado 
from iBoiae, hut the uae of nuiise for thle purveee ie a 
cuetom adopted from other tribee with wlJch tho 
Dakoena have come m eontnet. 

Letfn^ ie called by varioue namee in the different 
ategea of propnration. It ii made by the women in tl>o 
following maruier ; Tiie Kaffir com !■ aoakod in water for 
about 24 hount It ie then taken from the water aod 
apread out, covered and kept moiat till it eprouti. 
After it has iproutod it is apread out in the eun to dry; 
when it ia <1^ it la mixed with an equal quantity of 
KaSlr com wfdcb haa not bean aprouted. Ine gram ia 
grouiKl, then mixed with boUiog water till It toachea the 
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anothtr with tli« purpOM ol get tine rtriuik, but m 6 ruJe covareil by Dr. H«nri Murila in th« ChuronU {Iktriot Of 
it UkM K long coum of Atoody rbHnkiog to bring nbout ■outli'wcotom Franco. 

intosieatfon. thla Uoporuling upon tho atronftit of tho Tho original aoturol also droving of tha Soluirean 
boar. daggor, mivdo by Mr. A. J. H, Qoodwln. waa eojHod by 

In fiivrlior timoa young mao nnd gjrla vero not aJlnwad Mia« Alin Wilkinaon. and I muat duly rocord my thank* 
to attond boor tlrjnka. Parantal control boo. howavar. to thorn botli for thalr MalausM, HENRY PIRLD. 
baan vary much vaahanad by i^urepoao iafluanco an<l 

young paoplo nowadaya do mwb an tliay Ilka. Bo«> i* Growing up in Now Gulnaa (C/. Kaw, Ih&S, 174.) 
notjnvan to ye\ing children untlar any oiroumatancoa. q q Tba Editor of Ma» ha* raroived from Fro. 

wnon a child la bom the woman taka hror to tba nj foaaor Kuth Bonadirt, of Columbia Unjvanity» 
motlMT and tboaa who hava attoiKlad her in bor conAna* and from Dr. R. T. Fortune, ia New Cluinaa, 

laant. Tide baor ia oallad pitiAi and ia brought u an long and douilad oritioism* of the review liias, 

mooutagamoni to voraaa to aaaiat at eondoamanta and 174) of De. Margaret Maad, * Orowfng Up in Naw Ouinaa. * 
aftor. Aa the aubatanoo of thair eoraptalnt had aloo boon aant 

Bom ia aupplled aa food and rafreahreant to booing diraot to tlie ravlower (who waa abmad), publication 
pertiaa aa an oacouragemant to th* paoplo to help aaoh waa clalayod io tbo expoutattion that ho mig^it with to 
othar. At mtrrlagaa boor muat bo provided by the commont on it. To tito reviewar'a cUtubt whether 
fathar of tbo bride. Whoro there liaa boon a quarrel Dr. Mead had xuIBciant field axporionce to justify her 
botwoea two familim boor la drunk to Iiaal tha branch, traotment of tha aubjact. it la ropliod that iior account 
Each family browa iu own boor, Thoao who have heconaa of formal aooial organusation in Kanua. and Dr. Fortxmo'a 
aatranml are usually brought together by a poaeamakar full account of roltgion among thoao people (which await 
to drink bear. Tribute ie paid in beer in tW way; at any pubHoatioD) will contain ample proof* of profleieecy. 
importajit beer drink aosM of tha beer ia taken to the Tha rovlewar je alao leforrerl to Dr. hfead*a ' Social 
Chief aa a mark of reenact. Baer eallad lean* le drunk Organitation of Manua ’ ia B. P. PfrAep jifueaum Puff. 7(1 
^ter reaping and thiaeniog aa a tbankagiving. Some of (IfidQ) and ' Ceming of Ago in Samoa* (lfi98l, and 
(hit beer ii taken to tlie Q^caf. Dr, Portuna'a ‘ SoKarare of Dobu * (1992) and ‘ 6in4lia 

The information here recorded regarding tlie brewing Secret Societiea ’ (Columbia Univ. ContHb. to Anthr. XIT, 
of beer and iba uaee ia Mt down very much aa given to lae 1932). 

by Chief Jeremiah Moehceh somo of bia people. The F^itor mgrote that the rovlewer abould api>ar«ntly 

FRAHX BROWNLEB. ovarlookea theeo pubiicationa. and eepoei^ly that 

hie criticiama ehould have seemed wanting in appreciation 
* Pronounced ' liwa.* or couiteuy towards tellow-workem. 

EynB ATtD SfOltlswoonB LtVTTBD, Sis Majesty's Printers. Bast Harding St. London, E.C.4. 



coQsifteney of thiek peato, warm water is edded till it 
beeomee a thin gruel ; it ia tlien left for about 12 hours, 
after wbidi it hsa bc^n to fonnont. It is then boiled 
till it again reaches its previous consistency of thick 
paste. Sprouted and imapioutail com is ground and 
added to this Sidudii. This causes it to femtont. It is 
then left for a while till snfllriently fermentod, wl)en It ia 
mmlned with n UotkUitlo —a beer stnuner. which may 
vary in mseh. If the beer m required m food a strainer 
of wide mesh la used, if es a beverage, a atreinar of fine 
mesh. Aftor Iwing atninod the beer is left to ferment for 
a day or two. after which it ia iwaily for use. The longer 
ft etanda thn more potent it Iwcontcs, but if it is left too 
long it turns sour and ia undrinkable. 

Jlie al(«holia content varies eccortlnig to the brew. 
No ingredient is sdilsd to make It more potent. 1'ho 
rlrinkfng of beer takes an Important part in moat social 
aod ceremonial ebwrvancw). At a ' beer gntliering * tlie 
men keep mere or kwi apart from the women, but there 
is no stneb asparatioa of the eaxos. Deer iliould be 
ilrunk in public; a man who drinks in his hut aloiKv is 
diepiaed and looked upon aa a glutton: drtinUenneae ia 
not ehnrectarlsiie. Men do go from one beer drink to 


A Solutrean Dagger. 

A A Sin,—Durmg the latter part of last year tlie 
Q/ eolire type aollsobion. insluding flint implements 
and fauna from Solutr4 jn soothoni Fraoto, woe 
received at Field MuseufTi of Natorol History. Chicago. 

This collection contains a number of beautiful /nttUe* 
tla iaurior which are so characteristic of tho perictl, 
Thsreia, however, one apori men (Fig, 1) which iawortliy 
of particular mention, alnce it exhibits an advanced 
fijn^flaking technique and is formed in the shape of a 


daeger. 

The lower ponton shows a narrow (Apering base, 
which auggeete itn use as a dagger, although the Anesae 
of the flekioa would indicato that it waa ueed In a 
eeremouiel rather titan an util ItArian manner. According 
to M. L'Abb4 Dreuil tliia specimen is of outetanding 
iinportancn, since it is the only Solutrean dogger whlrh 
has boon found. 

The dolutman exhibit in the Hall of Prehistoric Mnn, 
now untler eonatrvctlon In Field Kuaoum. vrill iooludo 
ceeca of bho human remairm. Alnt implemonte and repre* 
aenutivw fauna aa well as a large painted diorama with a 
revonatruction of the aculpturod fries# of Le Hoc, dia. 


?7o. 1. A Ror.omuK haaosA 
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International ConEreis of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences. Pr^lhiinary (‘(/itJfrfiM 
atBfuel: 20-aAfril, 1933. 

With the object of organltuig the International Congrees of Anthropological and QI 
Etbnologioal EcicQcce, a preliminary oonfeixmoe wu held at Basel on tbo invitation of the 0" 
Boy^ Anthropologioai Institute of Great Bntain and Ireland, on 20-112 Apdl. Tho local arrangomente 
were Idndly undertaken by Frofeasor Dr. Felix 8pcisur, of tho Univenity of Basel. 

The Conference opened with an informal meeting of tho members at the Hdtol Mdtropolc, Basoh 
on the evening of Thursday, 20 April. 

The formal sessions were held in tho Burgcrratsaal, which was courteously placed at the dispoMl 
of tho Conforence. 

On Friday, 22 April, at JO a.m., Professor Speisrr opcaod the proceedings with worrls of wvU'oine. 
OoiinciUor Dr. Frits Hauser, Director of £<lueation, received the members in tlie nam<* of the 
Chty of Basel, tnd Professor Dr, Bntst Sta^^hcUn, Rector of the Univi*rsity of Basel, on behalf of 
tbo University. On tho proposal of Professor Speiser, Professor J. L. Myres was elected unanimously 
to preside over tbo Conference. Professor Myros r(»tumod thanks to the previous speakers, and on 
Ills proposal. Dr. Speisor and Mr, Alan Houghton Brodrlok were unanimously ck>ctcd as 
Socretarios. Professor Myres then gave a brief summary of tJie negotiaUons which had tod to the 
presoDt Conference (MaK, 1932, G, 103, 109; J938, 82), 

Professor Myres (Oxford) proposed the establishment of an " International Congress for Ethnic 
Scionces,” to be held at intervals of four years, bcgiimlng from 1934, when tbo international Congress 
of Amerlcacusta would be meeting at Sovxllo, 

Professor Kraseotto (Bologna) supported the project for a general congress, but hisistcfl on tho 
importance of mcunUlnlng distinct seetlons for anthropology and for ethnology. 

Professor Marcel Maoss (Paris) spoke in fhvonr of a congress for anthropology and ethnology 
combined, understanding by thoso terms tbo whole " Kcienoo of man.*' 

Professor W. Hoppers (Vienna) prefomd the eatablishraent of two 8j*paratc conference*. 

Professor S, Sergi (Rome) suggesUd a single congress divided into independent sections. 

Frofeasor B. Corao (Hapln) supported Professor Sergi. 

Professor G. ThiJenius (Hamburg) suggt'sted as title “the science of man,” or “sciences ethniques,” 
but would accept tbo double title “ anthropological and othnologlcal sciences.’* 

Miss M. L. Tildeelsy (London) said that in her experience of such meetings there were advantages 
in fewer and iaiger congresses. Numerous sections were not incompatible with joint organisation. 
There were practical difficulties of accommodation but they were not insuperable; she preferred 
a single congreM with distinct sections, which would be more convenient for thoso who were 
interested in both subjects. A combmed congress would not incoavenience those who only wished 
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to attend one section; and if a very Isi^e congress presented difficuities, a aoiution could bo foimd 
{or them later. Dr. UUenbeck (Holland) supported the lost speaker, and Professor Mauss 
lopeatod his preference for a single congress ^th two distinct sections. 

Professor Krause (Leipzig) spoke at some length in faTOur of two separate congresses (cf. Uak, 
1932,108), but was prepared for practical reasons to concur in the proposals of Pater W. 8chmidt 
(h£Aj4,1932,109). 

professor Chevkot Aziz (Istanbul) preferred a single congress with two sections. Professor 
MoUison (Munich), reconunended a single congreas with two sections completely independent of each 
other. Dr. Fritz Sarasin (Basel) supported a single congress and called for a division. Professor 
W. Hoppers (Vienna) explained and recommended the proposals of Pater W. Schmidt. Professor 
H. H. Vallois (Toulouse) said that in his experience in various countriee a single congress 
would give general satisfaction. Prcfcasor P. Spoiser (Basel). lominded tho Cocferenca that 
it was not authorized to take decisions involving permanent separation of anthropology and 
ethnology. 

Professor Eugen Fischer (Berlin) proposed a single congress for anthropology and ethnology, 
but with indepoudent sections. 

Dr. C. C. TJhlenbeok (Amenifoort) asked that linguistio studies should not b« excluded from 
the scope of tho Conference. The President thought thet any study bearing on ethnological problems 
would W admissible. 

Professor Myres (Oxford) pointed out that as tho Prehistoric Congress would meet at Oslo in 
1038, It was desirable that if questions of common interest were to be disouesod at that meeting— 
and tliey could not be settled dednitivoly before that dat^^there should bo ostabiished forthwith 
a single congress competent to express opinions on behalf of anthropologists and ethnologists, and 
to bring tlieae queetioos before tho preblstorians at Oslo. 

Professor 6orgi (Rome) accepted the double title anthropological and ethnological soieuces." 

The President then proposed that a single Coogress should be established for Anthropological 
sod Ethnological Sciences.*’ This was carried unaiumoualy; also that the first Congress should be 
hold, if poasiblo, in 1934 and that meetings should bo held thereafter at intervals of f^r years, 

A Committee oonsisting of tho President and Seoretaries with Professors Krause and Mauss was 
appointed to preparu draft statutes for oonsideration by tho Conference at its ssoend session, snd 
tbe Conference adjourned to a luooh at the Beetaurant Sobltlssel offered by the Cantonal Oovemmoot 
of tho City of Basel. 

At the afternoon ecesion, the President invited suggeetiooa ss to tbe place of meeting in 1934. 
Dr. Uhlenbeck (Amersfbort) oxpreoeed his regret that his efforts to arrange for a meeUng in Holland 
had not been suooeasful. Professor T. Thomsen (Copenhagen) regretted that as the National 
Muesuiu of Dunmark was at present being roorgani^, it was not possible to invite the Congress 
to meet in Coponhageo in Z934, but he exproseed unofficially tbe hope that an invitation might bo 
arranged for 1938. Professor Eugen Fischer (Berlin) hoped that at some future tune the Cmigrosa 
might meet in Germany. Professor S. Ssrgi (Rome) was prepared to make preliminary enquiries 
ae to the possibility of a meeting in Romo. 

Professor Myree (Oxford) then communicated tho formal invitation of tho Royal Anthropological 
Institute to hold tbe first Congress in England, and probably in London, in the summer of 1934. 
This invitation has the support of tbe Joint Committee for Anthropological Research suid Teaching, 
on which all British institutions concerned with these studiee are represented. This invitation was 
unanimously accepted. 

The Draft Statutes wore submitted by the committee already appointed, and, with certain 
modifications, were adopted. They closely resemble those of the Prehistoric Congress. 

Kominationa were made of repreeentativee of certain countriee, on the ComitA d'Hooneur, on 
tbe Permanent Council, and as National Secretaries; and tbe Permanent OuncU wsa authorized 
to provide for similar representation of other countries. 

Votes of thanks were adopted unanimously to the authorities of the CHty and of the University 
of Basel, to Dr. Felix Speiser, and to all those who bad co-operated in the reception of the Conference. 
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Frofesdor Tbil«niu8 (Hambuxg) proposed, and Profeasor Mauu (Peris) eeeonded, a veto of 
thanks to the President for his conduct of the prelim inary correepondence and the proceedings 
of the Conference. The Preaident replied, thanking the menibers of tho Conference for their 
goodwill. 

In the evening the members of the Oonferonco were received by M. and Mme. Biirckhardt* 
Koeehlin at their house, 5, GelJertatrseae; and on Saturday, 22 April, thoee who iiad not already 
loft for home were entertained at lunch by friends of tho Univorsity of Basel, after which an 
excursion was made into a neighbouring district of the Jura. 

The following attended the preliminary meeting at BaselAxis, Cbcvkrt (Istanbul); Brodrick, 
Alan H. (London); Corso, R. (Naples); ^rde, J. 0. van (Amaterdam); Fischer, Eugen (Berlin); 
Kleure, H. J. (Maneheeter); l^assotto, F. (Bologna); Kleiwcg do Zwaan, J. F. (Amsterdam); 
Koppors, W, (Wien); Krause, F. (Leipzig]; MoUiaon, Th. (Munchen); Myres, J. L. (Oxford); 
Portengen, Miss A. J, (The Hague); Sattsin, F. (Basel); SchJaginhaufen, 0. (Zurich); 8ergi. 8. 
(Rome); SpeUer, F. (Basel); Thilenius, Q. (Hamburg); Thomsen, T. (Copenhagen); Tildesley, 
Miss M. L. (London); Ublcnbeok, C. C. (Utrecht); ValJoia, K. V. (I^ulooso); Zviler, E. (Bern). 

Tho following were only prevented at tbs last moment from being present;—Messrs. Balfour 
(Oxford), K. Th. Fischer (Utrecht), Fraipont (Lidgo), Knimcr (Stuttgart), Pater W. Selimidt (Vienna), 
PoapoAil (Brno). Rivet (Paris), Suk (Brno), Wchrll (ZQrich), Woo (Chino), and Zupani^ (Ljubljana). 

In addition tho following hove expressed in general terms thoir support of the proposed 
Oongreas, and made voluahlo suggostions to tho preUminary Conference :-^Ankermann, B. (Berlin); 
Anthony, (Paris); Bcaalcy, H. G. (Cranmoro); Bonn, R. R. (U.8.A.); Birket Smith, K. (Copen* 
hageo); Biaok, Davidson (Peiping), Blagden, C. 0. (London); Boas, Kr. (US.A.); Bounsk, V. 
(Moscow); Brook, A. J. van deo (Utroclit); Bryce, T. K. (Glasgow); Buxton, L. H. D. (Oxford); 
Bystrdn, J. S. (Cracow); OalJonfels, P. V. von Stein (Netherlands Indies); Damm, H. (Leipzig); 
Davenp^, 0. B. (Washington); Dixon, R. B. (Harvard); Doering, H. U. (Milnchvn); Drennati, 
M. R. (Cape Town); Elohstedt, Baron von (Breslau); Feiohtney, M. U. (MQncbcn); Fischer, H. Th. 
(Utrecht); Gabs. A. (Zagreb); Gates. R. R. (London); Gowland, W. P. (Dunedin); Guthe, C. (U.S.A.); 
Haddon, A. C. (Cambridge); Hanson, F. C. C. (Copenhagen); Hawltt, E. L. (Santa F6, Now 
Mexico); Hodge, F. W. (Los Angelos); Hodson, T. C. (Cambridge); Hooton, E. A. (Harvard); 
Hrdliika, A. (Washington); Hutton, J. H. (Simla); lycr, lUo Bahadur L. K. A. (Mysore); Jonselin 
de Jong, E. D. (Leiden); Joyce, T. A. (London); Junod, H. A. (Geneva); Kagaroff, E. (Leningrad); 
K<Mth, Sir A. (l^don); Klein, J. (Tartu); Krilmcr, A, (Stuttgart); Kroober, A. L. (Berkeley, Cal.); 
Krogman, W. M. (Cleveland, U.S.A.); La^urct, H. (Paris); Lebzeltor, V. (Wien); Limiblom, K. 0. 
(Stockholm); Mshalsnobis (Caloutts); Malcolm, L. W. 0. (I/sndon); Malinowski, B. (London); 
Maxett, R. R. (Oxford); Marro, G. (^rin); MeUwraith, T. F. (Toronto); Mendez^Correa, A. A, 
(Oporto); Mieholsson, G, (Narva); Morant, G. M. (London); Mydlarsky, F, (Warsaw); Kordmann, 
C. A. (Helsingfora); Obermeier, H. (Madrid); Outhwaito, L. (New York); Petersen, H. (Wfinburg); 
Pettazzoni, R, (Rome); Pittard, E. (GenAve); Plischke, H, {(3«tingen); Poepofiil, F. (Brno); 
PreuBS, K. Th. (Berlin); Rivet, P. (Paris); RiviAre, G. H. (Paris); RO^, F. (Wien); Roth, W. E. 
(Br. Quisna); Sapper, K. (WUrzborg); Sebormann, L. (Miinich); Schmidt, Pater W. (Wien); 
Seligman, C. G. (London); Sera, G. L. (Naples); Skerlj, B. (Ljubljana); Stolyhwa, K. (Waraaw); 
Stopford, J. 8. B. (Man^ester); Struck, B. (Dresden); Suk, V. (Brno); Tallgren, A. M. (Helsing¬ 
fors); Thalbitzer, W. (Copenhagen); Thumwald, R. (Berlin); Todd, T. W. (Cleveland, U.S.A.); 
Ubler, M. (Quito); Waterslon, D. (St. Andrews); Wehrli, H. J. (Zurich); Weidenreiob, F. 
(Frankfurt*a.M.}; Weinert, H. (Berlin); Westermann, D, (Berlin); Wiasler, C. (New York); 
Woodward, Sir A. 8. (London); Zupanid, N. (Ljubljana); also Dart, R. (Johannesburg); 
SsoBsenko, X. (Poland). 

Evolution of Art-Forms. Hornblowar. 

Early Dragen-Porms. Btf 0. D. HombUnoer. With Place* E. F, C, H. 

The name ' Dragon ’ is somewhat misleading, for its original meaning, as all cUssic^ p C 
students know, is simply a snake ; in fact, a vinged ssrpent-form, often mergmg into a Oil 
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CTDCodi] 0 , lies behind meet Weetem conceptions of ivbat & di&gon might bo : it ie too leto to tbink 
of e nov name, but in using 'the word * dragon,’ wo should bear in mind that it U by no means 
appropriato to the Ghineae Iwig or the Ti&mat and other monstora of bloeopotainia. 

The conception of monatere blended of rarious herce or dangerous animals, such as lion, eagle 
Or snake, is found in the earliest pictorial records of the Ifear East, and it is most unlikely that we 
shall ever be able to trace its origin with any degree of historical exactitude, though, proceeding 
psychologically, we may arrive at some notion of it from the pictorial remains end the Literature 
of the later historical periods. Briefly, we may reasonably suppose tiiat composite animals were 
pictured to lepreaent concretely the spec^ qualities attributed to each of them: the fierce strength 
of the lion, the keen i wifCneea of the eagle, or the mystery and desdlinese of the snake. In Mesopotamia 
such creatures were connected very early with ddties {W., ch, viii), and it seems likely that they 
were intonded to convey the idea that the gods were endowed with the combined virtues of the 
sninukls included in the composition. The deities are often figured as harnessing their monsCors to 
their chariots or riding on them, os others did on normal animals, auoh m IshUr and hex lion or 
Gula and his dog {W., figs. IST-ldfi; 2£., vol, if, fig. 484); this kind of association is generally held, 
for the gods of olossical antiquity, to be of a quasl'totemio nature, and may well be so here; in the 
case of oompoeite it might perhaps indicate an amalgamation of early tribes, each with its 

proeo'totemic beast or bird, the corabioation of which gave rise to the liropler forma of dragon which 
we find in the earlier perioda. But even if this was the esse, such an origin must have been entirely 
forgotten in the oourse of Mesopotamian civilization, for many different deities besides Isbtar are 
figured riding on lions, and she herself, ss * the Nude Goddess,’ may be carried by a bull (Conteoau : 

* Lea Tablettes de Kerkouk/ flg. 52): it would seem, then, that the assodation was connected in 
hiatorioal times ratber with tbe superior quiditjea of the animals oonoemed. In any eaee it seems 
necessarily to point to a primitive account of the dragon differing from that which connected it with 
the terrible chaos^monstor Tiimat, but, whatever that aeoount may have bean, we can never expect 
to know, for it must have been lost to memory even in the early history of Mesopotamia, ss we 
may infer from the vary fluid nature of the dragon which, in one tablet, was described in one line 
as a lion and in another as a serpent {W., p. 108, quoting from L. King’s ’ Soven Tablets of Creation,’ 
p. 117). One thing stsnde out olesrly, that the Mesopotamian dragon was a creature both of fear, 
like ’Tiimat, and beneficent, as the attrlbute*snimal of a god : its fbsrful aspect was the most familiar, 
espedally in the group of a hero subduing a pair, one on each side of him, which conetitutea the be«t> 
known phylactery of that re^on. He ii commonly oalled Oilgameeb, whoee duty, as protector of 
fiocks, was to drive off wild beasts, but, as Mr. C. J. Gadd has told me, there is no literary authority 
for this attribution. 

The first dragons known to us are of aupple nature, composed of eagle and lion, in Meeepotsmia, 
Elam and Egypt (if., vol. i, p. 396; W.. cb, viii; C., p. 226, fig. l&fl). The early Egyptian griiSu 
bears an extraordinary likeness in every detail to the Mesopotamian, which is observed again in tlie 
Twelfth Dynasty, in the figures engraved on magic wands of ivory for which Dr. Margaret Murray 
has suggested a horoscopio use (^roc, 8oc. qf Bibi Anhaol., vol. xxii, 1900, pi. vhi, and vol. xxviii, 
1908, pi. xliii)in the latter instance human heads were pictured arising from tbe shoulders of the 
beast exactly as in Hittite specimens from Carcbemisb, dated about 1000 B.o. {He Otto Weber: 

' Die Kunst der Hethiter,’ hd. 9 of the Orbie Piclve series, pi. 14, and ep. a Neo*Babylonian cylinder 
in the Louvre (D., pi. 38, no. 8); it is not improbable that this form was adopted as an abbreviated 
rendering of tbe god riding on his attTibute*animal. In Egypt, as in Mesopotamia, monsters often 
have a beneficent sapect, as the texts on the magical wands abovc*nientionod prove; tbe grilfin at 
one time symbolized the king notorious in war (Borebardt; ‘ Das Grabdcnkmal dee KOnige 8a>hu-r4,’ 
vol. ii, Bl . 2), but, strangely enough, soems to have lost its royal qualities after no great lapse of time, 
for, besides figuring as a mere instrument of magic, he is further degraded into a common beast of 
tbe desert, to be hunted by noblemen for their sport (see, for example, Newberry ; ’ Beni Haesan,' 
vol. ii, pis. iv and xHi}. This decadence leads us to conclude that the creature’s homeland was 
Mesopotamia, where he flounahed greatly in several vanetics, throughout ancient history (see R. An., 
pp.63). In Egypt tbe eagle^wings aurrived, as a symbol, in the winged sun^disk; they were given 
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also to various serpent^spirite which, like other monsters, could be cither hanaftil or protective— 
a complex cbaractor still attributed to aetoal snakes by Egyptians as by other peoples t the symbolism 
of wiD^ took root in the country snd was adapted to tho great goddesses, who stretched them 
protectively over a Ron or a dead husband or brother—Horus or Osiris; in Assyria they are often 
attached to figures of the national god Asaur as he fights with the ehaos*dragon Tiimat. 

Tiimat is generally represented as a kind of fierce griffin, but in early cylinders os a hi^ snake 
(IT., p. 198, figs. 67S-d; and Budge: ‘ The Babylcniao L^ends of Creation,’ p. 291; the latter 
version seems to be the earlier, and it may be that when the myth travelled inland to Assyria, and 
the hero became Assur instead of BehMa^uk (and before him, porhapa, of Ea or Bnlil), the form 
of the monster changed in sympathy—a suggestion which cannot at preaent be confirmed, for as yet 
no early Babylonian cylijidm rendering the combat have been found (W., p. LOT). As li&mat was 
a creature of the ocean, she should be, at least theoretically, olad in scales, and in fact dragons are 
often tbua depicted, notably the groat ones decorating the walls of the Ishtar Gate of Babylon, where 
they served, of course, for protection; they arc griffiU'ahaped with scaly bodies and lerponta' lieads 
with the reptile’s flickering tongue (L. W. Ring : ‘ A History of Babylon,' p. 51, fig. 13). Tim dragon 
in this form was the attributo*anlmal of Bel (Jf., vol. 1, p. 226, fig. 137); as a griffin it had tho same 
connection with the god Aasur, and may be scon accompanying him as be fights Ti&roat, who herself 
has the same shape (IT., p. 199, figs. 567**g)—a scene illustrating strikingly the double nature of tho 
monster, tutelary in one oonneetion, malignant in another, 

Among the strange features of dragon>Uko animals, tho elongated nock la prominent, espsclaUy 
in archaic Egypt, a good example being on tho votive palette of King Karmor (C., p. 237, fig. 166), 
on which are carved the figures of two men holding by a ropo a pair of feline animals with much* 
elongated necks intertwined round the oiroular deprea^on which held the cyc«paint; this group, 
but with one man only between tho animalR, was adopted as tho noroe<slgn of Cum in Upper Egypt, 
and survived in that function till the end of Ancient Kgypt {see Alan Gardiner's * Grammar,' p. 439, 
nos. 38 and 39; op. also the ivory fragment from Hiorakonpolis, (?., fig. 06); it seems to have 
originated, as far as present evidenoo shows, in Egypt, and to have been the offspring of issthotio 
imagination. The pair of foKne animals with snakodike heads is also found on tho other side of the 
palette previously rnentionod. on which was carved tlie figure of a griffin (C., p. 224, fig. 155); on 
another tlic long*neoked antelopes atanding antithetically beside a palm*tree {C.. figs. 162 and 154) 
have been identified as specimens of the gerenuk, a gaxello of Somaliland (Brit. Mus., N.H.,' Guide 
to the Great Game Animals,' p. 30); iiwae oreaturcs, and more especially (he giratTe, wldch also 
figures on the palette, may have inspired tho Egyptian artist with tho idea of noek-elongaUon as an 
expression of strange, uncanny animaldifc. Tho snakomockod felines appear, like the griffin, on 
tho magic wands of ^ Twelfth Bynasty and in the hunting scones of the contemporary tombs of 
Beni Kassan; it scorns evident that tho. painters of theso scones worked from U'aditional models, 
with httle knowledge of the actual fauna of the desert among which they included theso monsters, 
while their renderings of real boasts, often vivacious, may have been based on observations of actual 
specimens in captivity. The elongated neck, though known in Proto*Elanute art (B., ph 30, nos. 5 
and 8), figures but little In Mesopotamian designs; a well.known oxamplo in tiia Louvre consists of 
two ^mals, whoso bodies appear from tho hoofs to bo those of bulls, standing opposite each other 
with giraffc-Like necks doubly intertwined, while their long tails cross once, the whole forming a 
notable continuous pattern; tho necks end in clragon*heads (J/., vol. ii, p. 631, fig. 435). It is to 
be inferred from the catalogue (B., pi. 64, no. 9), that its exact origin is not known, as it is an 
' acquisition,* but it is classed as ' archaic,* that is, of the third mille^inm b.c., undoubtedly later 
than the Egyptian example. The pattern of pairs of elongated animal-necks intercroBSod is found 
also in archaic Assyria, and is illustraecd by a cylinder in fig, 70 of (^tenau’s' Tableltes dc Kerkouk,' 
where it is applied, oddly, to both animals of the conventional group of a lion attacking a wild goat, 
the faces of which accordingly confront each other most amicably. In two cylinders In the Louvre 
collection (B., pi. 68, no. 13, and pi. 70, no. 7), the general effect is that of tho Cusa nome*aign, 
but the elements are different, for here tho central figure is that of a Gllgamesh-hero holding a 
snake-nseked Ikon from each upraised arm, but his legs resolve themselves into the hindquarters 
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of a pair of bulla, tbe tails of whiob. in tbdr turn, form the Uona* necks, a truly monatrocs 
combination. 

On all the earliest cylindoxs aoioial figures predominate, principally bulls, liona and mountain* 
goats; being treated aa decorative olemente, they are, of course, liable to a good deal of distortion; 
in many the bodies arc twisted, or intertwined with others, usually simply but oecaaionaily in a 
complicated pattern, after that of the guilloche so common in SyrO'Eittite cylinders. This feature 
is specially noticeable in the specimens from fihurrupak which are largely illustrated by Otto Weber 
in ' Altorientalischo Sicgelbilder ’ {see also M., vol. ii. pp. 616-17}; tbs simple elongated neck is raro 
and seems to bavo been originally a native £gyp^n feature. Witli the arrival of 8^itio dominance, 
Mesopotamian art lost its freebness and tbe animal style coasod, to bo replaced by the conventional 
religious pattern of the Semitio cylinder. The animal style In ancient Egypt seems to be derived ^om 
the PaljBoLithic through the Epipalcolithic, which has left so many traces in North Africa, from 
Morocco to Egypt, and, across the Straits, in Spain. In Egypt, with its naturalisdo art. it bold its 
ground, as it did in North Syria, apparently under Egyptian ioAuence through Byblos. Wo find it 
. again in Assyrian art, probably under &yTO*Hittlte inspiration but taking a form of its own. with 
Babylonian influences. (For Egyptian dominance in North Syria, see Jf.. vol. i. pp. 133 and 136, 
and vol. ii, pp, 668-5; for Syro-Hittita stylo, Contenou, * I-a Qlyptlque Syro-HiWite,' nos. 81-97; 
tho griffln In nos. 16 and 23 and Che elongated neck in so. 13 afford further evidence of the connections 
above mentioned.) Egyptian influenco on Assyria was probably exeroised also more directly; striking 
examples of ft are the symbol of the national god. imitating the Egyptian winged suH'disk and the 
famous Nineveh ivories in the British Museum (* Guide to the Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities,' 
pis. xli and xlii), 

Beyond Aaeyria wore other countries deeply imbued with Its infiuenoos, of which the most notable 
was Urartu (Ararat) on the shores of Lako Van, in the region of modem Armenia. TJiis was a 
vigorous nation, over a redoubtable adversary of the Assyrians, at one time oxtending its dominion 
from Erseroiim to Musosb, but eventually crushed by Sargon ZI. Musssir, south'West of Lako 
Urumia. was often vassal to Urartu, hut at times her enemy, having been made vassal to Assyria in 
tho couno of her recurring raids. Tbs famous eighth campaign of Sargon U, recorded in a tablet 
published by Tburcau.Dangbi (' Une Belation de la Huiti^e Campagne ds Sargonreference 
for which I am indebted, with other help, to Mr. Sidney Smith) brought groat spoil from Musosir, 
then rebellious Co Assyria; the rooordmg of the riohes captured occupies many lines and gives on 
astonishing picture of the great wealth accumulated in the ohlsf town—gold, silver, bronse, lead, 
oarnollan, Utuli and other precious stones; goblets and shields, a sword and palace keys of shining 
gold; silver spoors, bows, shields and even chariots and other arms set in silver; silver goblets and 
incenso bumere, a silver flowcr*bssket set in gold; fumituro in ivory and ebony; bronse cauldrons, 
etc.—if this rich booty was found in a state generally in a condition of vaesaldom, what must have 
been ^at of Urartu itself t Some of tbe designs oo the objeots seised are mentioned, a winged dragon 
and shields decorated with heads of drsgons, lions and aurochs, pointing clearly to Assyrian influence. 
This is evident, too, in objeots that have been found in Armenia, such as those mentioned by Sayco 
{CA.B., vol. iii, p. igfi), who refers also to the great, skill in metals shown by the craftsmen of Urartu. 
The few specimens of sculpture and glyptic that have been found in ancient Urartu display a provincial 
Assyrian style, rather heavy and rustic, while the moCal*work gives evidence of great sldU and bas 
been compared with Etruscan bronses by G. Lehmann^Haupt (' Aimenien einst und jetat,' Bd. ii, 
H. ii). and E. Herzfeld (' Khattische und i^alcUsche Bronaen,* in the ' Feetschrift' of the Iss^named 
author). The latter shows that tbe influence of Mitanni*Khattite art extended to this region and 
passed thence to the Modes and later to tbe Acbcemenids. This acne of influence included the hilly 
country about Elam, in whioh is situated tbe modem Luxi^n, whore great quantities of bronze 
objects have lately been taken from graves, exciting much interest for their novelty sod freshness of 
treatment. No sdeotlfic exploration bas yet been possible, but M. Andr^ Godard has visited the 
site and published a monograph illustrating a large number of specimens from museums and private 
coUootions ((?.). He considers them to be ^e work of the Kosaitee and to date &oin the end of their 
rule in Babylonia and the beginning of tbe Iron Age; Upham Pope, who hod done so much to 
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popuJariid them in the Pre«, would place them even earlier, but a later date, going well into the Iron 
Age, commenda iteelf to most AaayriologUta, including M. Contenau (If., vol. iii, p 15S0), and seems 
to be indicated by the finds in other regions where an art of somewhat the same character has long 
been known, namely, the aO'Called Scythian art of tho steppe country north of the Black Sea and of 
Caucasia, with ite estensiona in Siberia and some parts of Norbh.eaat Kussia (.fi. An- and 7f., and£.). 
The connection between tho northern—or Scythian—region of this art-province, and the southern, 
by Elam, lies through Armenia, and it ia possible, as Horzfeld spp^a to suggest (op. cit„ p.l56), 
that this was tho eentro of radiation of the particular style in question, which is boat defined as the 
' Animal Style,’ from its predominant characteristic. 

It is clear that Mesopotamian influence prevailed throughout the region, proved in the northern 
part at a very early date by the finds at Maikop (R. 7r., pp, 19*31), in tho aouthern by tho objects 
from Babylon and Assyria found in Norrii-wcst Persia and published in the Bfihsh Jtfuaeum Quarterly, 
vol. vii, no. 2, ami, later, in botli parts, by many details such as the shapes of axes, eepeci^ly the ad^ 
fonn, tha decorated handles of whetatonea and the figurines indicating the worship, common to all, 
of the Great Goddett—but the animal style ia tlie outstanding feature. Noc is this strange, since this 
chain of countries, lying north to south, was on the path of the various waves of tho ' Aryan ’ 
southward advance. These conquering people, nomads or descemlants of nomads, were keen hunters, 
delighring in horses which they excelled in training and were perhaps the first to use for ruling as 
well as for draught, thus creating a most valuable instrument for fighting—as the Assyrians well 
know. They found in theso countries the auolent animal style, moulded under influences from Egypt 
and Syria, but gave it a now rendering, full of life and vigorous foncy : in the southern region, round 
Elam, the finds point probably to a great art as yet only divined, not discovered, for the 
so far known come from graves of moii below tho higlieat or richest ranks, but it may be hoped that 
some day tho Median plain will yield ovidenoo of the master ait to which these point, the predecessor 
of the Achsjmenid, when Persia becomes as accewlblo and attractive to the scientific excavator as 
Iraq now is, and that then the immc<liato sources of the higli artistio achievements of Cynia tho Great 
will be laid bare—the distant sources are well exemplified in the vigorous capitals compowd of 
of bulls' forequarters, tho oounterpart of s design on a cylinder of Susa 11 (J/., p. 39fl, ng. 296), 
The ' Aryan ’ seoms not natively artistic, as is the brown Eurasian-or Mediterranean—rare, but 
when ho'conquered and settled in an artistic country, hie lively qualities, being applied to its art, 
mislit produce superb results, os in ancient Hollas. 

On the origin of tiic * Scythian ’ art there is no agreement: Minns and Roatovtaoff have ptopowM 
a region of Central Asia not yet discovered, while Borovka gives a tempting suggestion of Uireot 
descant from a Stone Ago animal-art which has been traced from Finland to Siberia; this seams to 
some critics too remote in time, but it has left specimens exhibiting remarkable resemblances not 
only to later products of tho Bronse Age, but sJso to the' Scythian ’ {B., pp. 77-9, and pis. 6b and W); 
to these may be added tho finds from Katanda of a stiU later date, the seventh century B.O., with 
the wooden horsre so like those illustrated by Borovka {J.R.A.I,, vol. iv, pp. 37 a. and pi. mi). 
The Scythians, then, adopting this ancient animal-etylo and compounding with it the influences Irom 
Meeopotamia which wore strong from very eaily times (J7., vol. i, p. 22), formed the animal-style 
called after them. The strength of the Mesopotamian influenco may be gauged by the great provaJ^oe 
of lion-figures in this art in face of the complete absence of tho actual animal from Scythia, as trom 

it* Asian neighbours. . , e *i.- . 

When, at the beginning of the third centuiy B.C-, the Sarmatiana began to replay the Scytoians, 
the style remained but underwent several modifications, largely through importations from 
esrreciallv the use, becoming sometimes excessive, of an inlay of coloured stones—a practice which 
spr^ through Europe by means of the Gotha till it found a distant and eplondid field of expression 
in Anglo-Saxon jewellery {IMN.. 18 februaiy, 1924). v ^ 

The southern region of the animal-style, a cloae neighbour of Mesopotamia, was subject to it* 
influence eontlnnously for many centuries and shows it fax more prominently, in the Luris^ bronscs; 
it developed besides a particular cbaxacteri*tic of it* own in the elongating convwtaon. It bu many 
poinla of resemblance with the northern branch, but developed different on it* southwaid course 
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through Atmonia to the Median pl^ aod ito fringee; it wae stfongly imbued from the beginning 
Tvitb the mstinct of animal.ropreeentation, but absorbed, when settled, still more of the Mesopotamian 
spirit which pervaded its new home. Few traces have yet been found of connection with Ameoia, 
but Rostovtseff ])as publiihod a remarkable one (iK. Ir., pi. v, 4) in a metal claap, whioh is an exact 
rendering of a bronze in a double.licn pattern which was ascribed by him to Cappadocia no. 3) 
from a labelling in the Louvre, now changed to Luristan, as M. Delaporfce informs me, ui the light 
of later knowl^ge. Badal eonnections between the northern and southom r^ions are indicated, 
not only by their art'prodacte, but also by their funerary praetioee; witness tho character of the 
tombs in the district of T&lyehe, west of the Caspian Sea, which resemble in almost every detail 
those of Luristan (0., pp. 34 if.), while some of the objects found in them (0.. p. C9, fig. 36) recall 
the original animal style derived &om the Siotio Age art of northern Eurasia. 

Typioal specimens of tho elongating style are lllastrated in pi. T, from a private ooUeotioa except 
the extravagantly docoratod pin.head, kindly communicated by the Wellcome Medical Historical 
Museum. Three of the pieces, though not of the same series, form a group, no. 2 oonsisting of a central 
tube (not wholly closed in the lower part) shaped to represent a Oilgameeh.hero subduing a pair of lions 
which aro much styhsod and elongated to a dragon form, with a binding round tlieii middle; the 
oxsggerated ityli&ation of tho whole makes a striking and highly original pattern; the pin, of which 
no. 1 represents the head, runs through the central tube of no. 2 and fits into no. 4, which acts as 
s socket by which to fix the combination on a peg or a pole*top : the pm<head, which is sometimes 
plain, is shrays fitted with a loop, from which a tlioog must have fastened the whole to some piece 
of furniture or harness; beight of central piece, 7 inches. Ho. 1, of pi. 0, illustrates a deoorated 
tube from which tho central element, the hero, has disappeared, by a disintegrating process very 
common in the history of ornament, leaving only a pair of dragon*Uke lions consented hsraldioally, 
much like those in tito holtiolasp from Armenia. The pair of projecting birds' heads in pK F, no. 2, and 
tho Tudimeatary face, or head, between thorn, aro noteworthy as having many paraliols in ' Scythian' 
objects: no. 9 displays tho groat nook'olongation which beoomos later a Chinees obaracteristio. 

Tbo purpose of those figures is cortaiiiiy apotropalo ; they seem to be movable, to be set up, as 
occasion directed, in bouses or tents, or fixed on waggons or obariote or, finally, on hoadi of poles 
for funerary canopies such as are fbund in the graves of Scythian noblee ; these pole>hoads are found 
in poorer Scythian burials acting as surrogates for the canopy iteolf, while bits or other pieces of 
harness take the place of the great hor*e.sacriAoes of the richer graves, and thees aro precisely the 
objects fouiul in tho Luristan graves, which wore evidently those of men who were ardent borse* 
riden but of no groat wealth; the tombs held, of couiee, arms of various kinds and veaeols for fbod 
and drink, as in moot ancient countries, but thess do not concern us here. The bits found vary in 
size from about 4 inches in width to 10, impossible sixes for actual use and showing that many of 
the spociinene wore made simply for funerary purposes. Oodard says that the bits with jointed bars 
and plain branches were thoeo actually us^, w^e those with plain ban and branches decorated 
with horses or apotropaic figures were only for funerary use and sometimes served as neck.auppoite 
for the dead. 

The connection between ' Scythian ’ art and Northern CSuneee has been much discussed: 
Rostovtseff in his earlier works suggested its occurrence in the later part of the Chou dynasty, but 
has since found reason t^oubt it and to place the introduction of Scythian elements into the art 
of North China in the succeeding Ts’in and Han dynasties; Pelliot concurs. B. Laufer, in ‘ Han 
Pottery Figures,' ahows that the CJhinese of the Kan period had changed their military arms, costumes 
and aceoutrements for those of thoix barbarian neighbours to west and north, of whom the Huns 
are the best known, and Boetovteeff has proved that this equipment was of Sannatian type. Tallgren, 
in bis recent lectures on ancient Siberian culture* (1932), showed that that district received no infiuences 
Irom China till the Han period, being till then entirely in the zone of Western infinence, and Borovka’s 
explorations in 1924 led him to the same coneluaion {£., p. 6)—indeed China had received at least 
eome Western influence, to which the sooketted celt bears witaees (see C. G. Seligman; 
vol. 1, pp. 104.5, and Iviii, pp, 247 ff). When the Ta'in rulers conquered the Chou, 260-250 B.O., 
they were considered by tiie Chinese as aemi'barbarians since they had mingled much with 
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the bexbtfia&s of tho Weet; in tho process they had greatly inetcaaed their nailituy strength 
and found eaay the coaqueat of the decadent Chou. Under Tb'ui rule, then> the Chinese 
must have begun riding horses ai\d changed their military equipment, m Pelliot has indicated 
(P., p. 14). Later, the Han dynasty which ovareazne the Ta'in, strong in the new military organiaation, 
produced the hrst native emperors of all China, the pride of their nation which has ever aince called 
iteelf “ the men of Han " A new lease of life then began, not least in the department of art. The 
literati, according to Pelliot, delighted in crediting all innovations to great men of tiie period, and 
the story of tho expeditions seat by Emperor Wu to seek the ' blood-sweating ’ horses of tiie West 
is a later addition to the Han ohionicle of Ste-ma.te'ien, taken from a romance (P.i p. 14). Author!^ 

agree_aiul a glance at their illustrations is oonvinting—that of the Chinese objects displaying 

Western influence, practically all belong to this military category. The pole-tops used by Scythians 
for funerary canopies were adapted by the Chinese to chariots and may have been thus used by 
the Scythians, too; in both cases tbey were sometimes equipped with bells or rattles, doubtlew to 
strengthen their power of keeping off evil. 

Another point brought out clearly from these illustrations is the oxiatonoe in this now phase of 
Chinese art of two distinct provinces. In one the chief characteristic is a plain animal-form rondcced 
naturallsticaliy, in the modo of tho simpler ‘ Scythian ’ figures; this province seems in vary direct 
contact with the ’ barbarian' art and is probably the oerlicr of tho two, dating from the Ts'in dynasty; 
it clearly resembles that part of tho ' Scythian ’ art which is nearest to tho ancient animal-style of 
northern Eurasia, and in fact may be largely derived from that source. A fine example of this stylo, 
kindly oommuoicated by Mosers. Loo of New York, is the wild goat in bconse, from North China, 
14i inches high, forming a polo-top, illustrated in pi- E; ^Scythian* Influence is specially 
marked in the slk-like musale. Other good illustrations are published in PeUiot's account of tho 
David-Woill oollootion (?,), and many may be gleaned in various books on old Chinese art, by SWn, 
do Tlzac, Laufer (on «/ods), and others. 

Tho second province, howover, coneems our subject more nearly. It consists of objects decorated 
in a foreign stylo but in a wcll-dcvoloped Chinese ruanj»er, and is probably of a later date than the 
flrst, in full Han times. It is exemplified in the jades of pi. H, from a private collection. 
No 1 (lee also text-figure 1), is a scabbartl-jado (<AiA), SJ inches long, of the kind described 
by Yotts in the Burlingtim Ma^atlnt of October, 1026, and belongs to tl»o class of military accoutre- 
monu dUcuaecd above. The influonc© displayed U dearly not that of tho northern province of the 
animal-style, but of tho sonthem, as seen in tho Litfistan bronsee: China, like Soythia and Siborja, 
has no lions, yet this design Jias a lion’s head which must have been suggested from foreign art; 
moreover, it has precisely tlio serpentino form, with elongated nock, so noticeable in the Lurii^n 
bronzes; thoro can be little doubt of its more wutiiem derivation. A bronze of the Han period, 
pointing strikingly to this connection, has been published by Upham Pope {I.L.N ., 22 Octobw, 1982, 
p 615 fig 10); the central figure is a man holding closely by ropos a pair of serpentine dragons, 
confronted, in a poeo very near to that of the Gilgamesh figure and his lions in the Luristan bronze^ 
it is possibly this group that gave the Chinese tho idea of dragon-tamers which occurs oceaeionally 
in their old books of historical anecdotes. A further development of tiiis kind of dragon-form, of 
a somewhat later date, is soen ui the jade disk (p») Ulustrated in pi. H, no. 2—diameter 3* mebes— 
the dragons, one large and one small, Jjave Uons’ heads and lisard-like bodies, with tho hmdm parts 
hkhly floriated, the whole forming a convention which has taken a strong hold in Chinese art through 
all succeeding ages; the floriation appeaxa also in the scabbard-jade of fig. 1 (part of the 
forepaw at the edge of the jade has been corroded by long burial). The floriated serpentine convention 
entered sometimes into other Ohinese figures like that on a bronze bolt-omament kindly commumcatod 
by Messrs Bluett A Sons and illustrated in pi. G, fig. 3—length, 3 inches; it exhibits two 
interesting details, the dragonish muitie and jowl of the wiJd goat, much like that of pi. E, and the 
curled and floriated hindquarters. No. 2, from the same source, displays the v^ rare figure ^ 
an alligator which terminates in serpentine fashion. In these two figures, of the period, m m 
the two jades discussed above, the easential formative spirit of Chinese art of that time is evident, 
breaking away from the geometric, dry, style of Chou- 
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The cUigntor hu a further interest in that ic is shown by L. 0. Hopkins to have been the e&riieet 
ibrm of vstcir>drs|Son, cacved on the oracnUr bones of the Yin dynasty, which ended 1122 b.c. 
(J.R. AtuUic 3oc., 1913, pp. 646 ff. and 1931, pp. 791 S.). The luitff, or dragon, was always the 
bringor of rain and so of prosperity and happineae in general; he dwelt in waters and was aooordingly 
oonoeivod in the earliest tinea in the form of this great water* beast. The alligators on the arobuo 
bone figures are repraionted with turtle*carapaces on their backs, presumably because the oracle* 
monger heated plates from suoh carapaces to obtain aigna in tbo resulting cracks by which he could 
decipher the dragon's answer to the enquiry addreased to hlin»*whieb aeems always to have been 
oonneoted with rain, A better^known form of the dragon is the fish, a kind of carp with salmon*like 
habits at tho spawning soason (A. de C. Soworby, in Tht Nor<h China Heraid, May, 1032), which is a 
Chineae symbol for courage and peieeverance, for if, after tremendous efforts, ho succeeds in climbing 
the rapids, like a salmondaddet, of Lung*m3n (* Dr4gon*gate’) on the Yellow River, he becomes 
a dragon. The candidate for Government posts is likenod to the fish, and if successful may be 
presented with a tablet (kuai) carved with the picture of the carp, like the jade, of the Han period, 
from a private collection, illustrated in pi. H, fig. 3—length, 8 inches: an Interesting feature is 
tbo dragon-shape of the head, with its evident traces of WeeCem * barbarian ’ art. It may be compared 
with the jade fish*dragon6, carved to form rings, which wore used in eeremonies for produdng r^, 
and of which a good example is illustrated by Z^rovka from the collection of Mr. Oscar Raphael 
{B., pi. 72, B). Bronte objects of' Scythian' art, oihibiting much likun^ to the Chinese jades and 
bronzes just dealt with, are ihustnted by Borovka in pis. 13 and 46, the former from the Crimea, 
attributed by him to the sixth'Sevenbh centuries B.O., and tiie latter, by Pelliot—p. 18—in 
the light of Kozlov's recent finds, to the first years of the Christian era. (5ss also the illustrations 
in Yett’s article in The Burlington Magcmnt, August, 1931, and, for the curling snout, an excellent 
example in pi, 60, B.) 

The Chinese dragon is of most mixed pedigree and the subj eot of numberless tales, often exceedingly 
fontastio; he has received abundant treatment by M, W. de Visser in * The Dragon in China and 
Japan,' Verhandelin^eit der Koninklijke Akademie van Weienechappen U Ameterdam, Afdeeling 
Letterknndc, Deel XHI, no. 2,1913, to which I am indebted for various accounts of the creature (see 
also chap. il. of Elliot Smith's ' Evolution of tho Dragon '). Qieseler, in ' Le Mytho du X>Tagoii' 
{Rtv. Archioi, 1917, pp. 104 ff,), is of opinion that the water*dragon originated in the king of fish, 
the sturgeon, while R. E. Johnston with his long experienoe in the country, thinks the prototype of 
the carth'drsgon to be the anake (' Lion and Dragon in Horth China,' p. 3S6). Waterspouts aro 
regarded as dragons and it is doubtlws their ooourrenoe at various spots that haa caused the 
erection of temples on them, to commemorate, with dates, the ‘'appearance of a dragon.'' In 
Kortbom Persia waterspouts are also termed dragons, but with a sense of lively terror, the opposite 
of the welcomo given them in China. The comUnation of all the elements of which the popular 
oonoeption of the dragon is composed was fixed in the Han period, in the description quoted 
by de Visser (p. 70)—^ boms, scales, vdngs and claves beast of the terrifying aspect which the 
Chinese ware wont to attribute to the big things of their world, whether dragons, emperors or 
mighty mandarins. To each part of the dragon's composition a aymboho meaning was attached 
denoting one of his qualities; tho chaotic combination bears witness to the rsmoteness of the literati 
who evolved it from the primary lourcos of the concept, even in thoir own country. 

G. D. HORNBLOWEB. 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE? PROCEEDINGS. 

PMhistarle Domeitle Anlmsli. 5ttwnary o/a C<mnunication presented 6y J. >KW/rid Jaciscn, 
D.Sc., F.0.8. ifonehester Afueeum, 4 April, 1933. 

In Britain, oxen remalna have been generally referred to Bor lono^f^ Owen OC 
braoAyceroe Owen--an earlier namo), and thi* ha* boon regarded os tho only br«a M w v 
domeetio cattle in Prehistoric Britain. It is reputed to have been introduced in Neolithic umes by 
Iberio heidsracn from Gaul and Spain with the «h«p, goat, hone, dog and pjg. ^ . 

Horn-coros of oxen from certain Ute Neolithic to Early Bronie Age site* m Bntau» do not 
agree with tboee of typical Bos lonyifrone from Early Iron Age site-, and may U‘leng to a domeaucatea 
longhorn akin to Boe primigenius a* found In eomo continental aitee. . „ a 

*^R«n^na of email horecs have been found in several Neolithic sites in Bntaan, and their 
asaooiation with remain* of admittedly domesticated animals suggcBta that the horso may have been 

under man'* oontrol also. . . .. ., 

Further research is necesaary before deflnito conclusions are reached regarding the earliest centro 
of domestication of animal*, and at what period and in what manner such an element of culture 

raach^^BnUin^^ suggesta that domestication of certain animal* was ftrat accomplished m an 
Asiatio region aomewhere to tho north of the Iranian Plateau. Dlwovcrlee m Turkestan. Mc^Umia, 
and othc?plaQc*s, provide evidence of early doincKtieatiun. The people at Anau, ui the « c 

period, *ecm to have had small horae*. plga, sheep and a domesticated long-honwl ox of the urua 
type. Letcr, they nequirod ahort-homed cattle, homles* sheep, goaU, the dog and the ramei, 
probably through trade relations with tho East. 

^ lUre is e^cncc of a dairy cult in Mosopotamifi not very long after 4000 b.c., end aoracstieatlon 

may have been effected centuries before. , u 

The early Danubiana possessed domearioated long- and shert-homed cattle, 
piffl They impear to have received cultural element* and perhapa some domestic animals from tlie 
Jovlth-east and aw thought to Lave introduced tiicsa among their western neighbours- 

^Two ways eeem open for the introduotion of domeatic animal* into Britain-trana-Conlmental 

Its^s^v^^cstablisbed that the Bcokcr-folk first linked Britain to the cultures of totral 
Euro^, and tihoy may b..o brought »me dometio animals with them. But tho 
rf su^ animals M Britain by tbe Magalitb.buildemftom th« south appears to have muoh tn its favour. 

The loHuenee or their Neijhhour. on the Bhut.neee. Sumuuiry of a Crni’J’UmcalioTi 6p BdSfor 

by the Bhutanese lies between tie linee of 8^ and 92" E. on the 07 
south ddo of th^ east end i the great Indo-Tibet divide-tle w 

eas^arda from the Pamirs in an almost unbroken range of snow-capped mounUms to the bne 
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•of longitude of OS* EmC. For the groftter part of iu latgth the main range ia continuoue, but 
vbere it ia BKutan'e northern boundary it begins to bocome an intorruptod chain of short longths 
'which SMurno changing diraetions, and thia change culminates in the TO*emergonce further caat of 
the long north and south trending ranges hutwoen which flow the Sonpo, Salween, Mekong and 
Yangtee Kiang Hivera. 

The western part of Bhutan is composed of secondary ridgee whloli stretoh south from the main 
chain to the Indian Plains and the valleys between them. The eastern part of tJia country consists 
to some degree of what may be coniidond Che central portions of more extendvo valleys that lie 
between ridges coming south.weitwards from Tibst beyond tbo northern and eastern frontiers. It is 
inCeresting to i^d that a natural bsirrior in ths form of a high, sharp'Crested ridge in Bhutan separates 
the two areas. 

It hu been already recorded (' Sikkim and Bhutan/ J. C. White, p. 13) that the poopis 
of the two areas ore differont in appoaranco uid language, and it would seem that there should be 
a reason for tho differences. The writer spent a oon^erable time (in two years a total period of 
nearly twelve months) lo wondering in tlio valleys of Bhutan, and by consideration of photographic 
records made at the time and such information as could bo obtained locally, as well as from the 
records of previous observers of ^e history of the adjacent countries, offers the following suggestions 
in an endeavour to assist further consideration of the anthropological problem presented in this 
aroa. 

This port of Asia has been subject to many tribal movements, and ^ce it is through gaps in 
the main chiw rather than over a high crested and continuous range (which is an obvious barrier to 
movements of people southward from Mongolia and westwards from China) that such movements 
would trend, it is not surprising to find in the eastern valleys of Bhutan grouf« of people who, while 
differing from the inhabitants of the western vdleys, seem to link in their features and dreas the 
people of the north (Tibet) with those further south (Upper Assam and Burma). The portion of 
the vaileys which abuts on the plains of India about De'wangiri contains people who have an affinity 
with the Cooch tribes of Bebar. In fact, Hajo Hill, near Kamnip—the modem Gaubati—was the 
seat of the Cooch Bajahs of olden times. Before and after the beginning of the Chiistiou Bra there 
have been several invasions of Bhutan by both hfoogoU or Tartars and Tibetans. 

The oorlieeC Buddhist teacher to visit Tibet passed through the eastern vaUe}^ of Bhutan in the 
seventh century a.z>. on his way to the northern country. At this time the religioii of Ti.bet and 
Bhutan was called the * Bon.’ This was a crude belief to tho Taoism of China, but was much 
influenced by the local demonology or belief in imscen powsra, both good and bed, credited with 
considerable ability to control the bodies and souls of its boJievors. Early Buddhism was also 
strongly tinged with Tantrik formula, but was ultimately modifled in varying degree by subsequent 
teachers during tho next ten centuries after its introduction. 

The oburch encouraged tho arts, and its effects show in building oonstruction and decoration. 
Tibetan pylons, akin to ' Chortens,' with cavities wherein incense ia burnt, flank the foot of outer 
entrances to the main buildings; doorways are surmounted by painted plaster models of heads of 
mythical beasts; beam ends arc carved and worked into continual and artistic friezes; central pillars 
arc extended through the roof to Bupport gilt umbrellas (the sign of religious suzerainty), and walls 
are piunted with figures of the guardians of tho upper and nether regions. 

An interesting feature of some very old wall paintings seen in Tashigong Djong in an eastern 
volley wore rows of flguree in line, which seemed in their postures relat^ to the original * Bon' 
belief os illustrated In Waddell's' Lamaism,’ but strangely enough they were similar to those drawings 
which are usually considered Egyptian. On anothor wall in the some building were designs of a 
fashion seen nowhere else in the country, being traced in gold lines on a black ground. Such a type 
of decoration is tmioUy associated with the Pathane of the Korth*Weet Frontier Province of In^a, 
and it might be logical to grant inspiration for these drawings in the Pathan style of Buddhist subjects 
to the first teacher of Buddhism in Tibet, who, it is reputed, came from the region to the xiorth*west 
of Kashmir. It is unfortunate that local Bhutanese tradition could give no clue to the history of 
these paintings, 
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Temple alter ahrmee are carved in a manner remizuaceut of Chineae carved lacquer work, and 
they contain iznagee some of which have Mongolian featurea, but other imagee have Aryan features, 
much facial hair and a heavy beard. These are aaid to portray the 6rst teacher of BuddbiBox who 
ia mentioned before. The fronte of the shrines are carved in varyii^^ degrees of ornamentation. The 
meet intereetwg example of historical decoration, however, was seen in a country west of Bhutan 
—Sikkim—where the ornamentation on upright pillan waa fsahionod into Chinese dragons. 

Apart from the eflbet of the influence of Chinese culture, Dr. J. W. Gregory’s examples (’ To the 
Alps of Chinese Tibet/ 192$, p. 87) of the modifleation of a Olihusse soript, phrase of happiness, to 
a decorative form of a mythoh^ioal beast might help to explain the peculiar appropriatenees of 
dragons on the portals of a shrino containing the embodiment of peace. 

The people of Bhutan may be divided into two main dassas, tall folk witli long facet and shorter 
folk wdth round and flatter faces. Where these two types havo come from it is difficult to say, hut 
the format have probably drifted in from the north, while the latter, with tboir more Mongolian 
features, may have come in from the further east. 

In the eastern vslleys, however, is a region marked on survey maps as contsiniug Chingjnis. 

* Ohmgmi' is Tibetan for * wild ’ and * jungle ’ folk, and various small groups of people wore found 
in this area who di^ered from both the main types in physiognomy and drese, and who were sufficiently 
uncultured tc deserve the term ' wild.’ An interesting feature of their clothes, apart from tlio fact 
that the dress of the women seems to approximate more to the smock of some of tho tribes of Upper 
Burma than that of the Bhutanese thoxoselvca, was a puddlng.bowl hat worn by the men, which 
was made of ooarsa felt and had drip tips on ite edgo. Theso were five In number, and so diapoiod 
as to throw rain water away from the nose, the chest and the back of the shoulders. Such hats were 
worn by many members of thsso isolated communities, but one group reputed to cornu from the vicinity 
of the Tawang Valley on tho eastern frontier of Bhutan had an even more Interesting dress feature. 
The Tawang VaUey bcidentally contains a track through it tfom Tibet to India, of great antiquity, 
and therefore would bo a region in which relic*cultures might be looked for. Tht unustial artielo of 
dress wsus a olrcular disc of fblt suspended from the waist over the buttocks beneath the smock, and 
this unusual article obtained for the wearers the namo of ' tailed folk.’ 

Through the courtesy of a Bhutanese official, some of these peopb were induced to visit Tashigong 
Djong, but although they were photographed and questioned, little information was forthcoming 
on the history or reason of the taU. Tho only possibility of a clue for a relationship of tbeao tailed 
folk, so far obt^od, seems to bo in ’ The Dog*Ancestor Story of the Aboriginal Tribes of Southern 
China,’ by Cbungshee Ksien Liu, in Joum. R.A.I., Vol. LXII, 1932, p. 361. 

It would seem that the valleys about tho eastern frontier of Bhutan, with their odd people and 
ancient wall paintings, arc an area that would repay further inquiry. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

AWARDS TO FELLOWS. 

Royal Geographical Scciecy. 

The Cuthbert Peek Grant has been awarded to Dr. L. S. B. Leakey for his studies 
on Climatic Changes in East Africa. 



REVIEWS 


EUROPE. 

The Culture of the Tsutens. Bg ViOifl’rt OrOnbteh. 
LoTvIon: Humphreg A£iifor</, 19S1. S v«U. in 
i, 382, 340, 141 pp. Pn w 30s. 

This book is a levision by tho author of an Knglitth 
tranalstkoo by W. Woretet of his justly cslremed book, 
VorfoIittaiioUUidvt, pubUahed at Copenhagen. 

Tho no* English drw ie for tho most part seemly; 
here end thoro the origmel Danish eh<me through e 
tride more than is desirable, but never to the point 
of becoming ridiculous or herd of undoratnoding. 


Tho author attciiipta n tlifflralc tank, for vlijcli he Is 
by tomporement ajul trnlnmg uuuHUolly uvll Oxtod; 
namely, to show miMloTTf rved^rt aiwIcnC etistonui ea 

M they appeared w tlioee who |>rB<liM>d them, ami thereby 
to restate in motiem trrma, eo far as lliet la pueslblu, 
the mind uf tl>eeo ancients. 

The title is nther misleading, tor many tbjn(p> which 
one would look for to n book on kuburfftrc/tteJile sro 
touvbetl on lightly, or not at ell; for instance, tho 
oconomie and ergological parte of the subjeot. It would 
bo betUT, perhaps, if tho work v.-cro called 'The 
* peycbulogy' or ‘ The religion,' or even, though it la 
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4 (•rm QrdnbMli 1* not ov«r«fend of>' Tho rntn** Af ths 
' T*utofu/ For 4 sr04t p4rt of it donli with m4niliMt4. 
tion* of whaA m4y fairly b* o4Jlod inana; th« pooplo 
traatad of had vtAioua nutMi for it to cli/lorent eontaxt«, 
auoh M temtHA/a aod 

BrirAy, the aurhor aeia to work to inako modoro 
raadan imdontanil what the uirule of kia, the olAn« or 
«lial4v»r tr* like to call it. meant to th* Teucona of 
aarjy dale: what ww implied irv theyri^.-^peaoe. bead 
of an<eD.~beEtra4e all Ita laamhara, the honour or luok 
which belanawl to tha whela olan (not aimply to auoh 
mnmbora of it u hapwnerl to ba alive at a flvan timah 
ard tha varioua impireatirma of auuh idaaa. for oxainpla. 
in the dealing! between inembem of one lOan and another, 
end la oooimon aotiona tokan by the whole oommunityi 
in peaoe or in war. He then paaaae to eenMdar the 
view taleen by the Teutona of the wnrid at large, with 
tha eharp dlatlnetlon between Mid<liegarth. whieh ia 
heart, and the rogiona beyond ita beraar, whieh are 
wnAem. (incanny. At for nobody but a ^ect or aeao 
auoh oraature to Jive in: the implicatiena of birth 
and death, and eapoeially the meamfig of a genealogy 
to a people for wliom chnoology waa negliglue, aince 
An aeceetor of aeveral geaeraU^ back waa atill ao 
active rocmber of the elan. The exietence of mana-ful 
obfecta, micik aa aworda, ie diaeuaead at eorne length and 
with excellent coniprelMneiODi aod roligioua kTeoa, ae 
ehowB la ritual eepeoiallv, raeeive a 1 mm acoouat of 

r eo, oeeupying the bulk ef Vol. II, ii indeed th^ 
iilri not rather be aaid to M tho ontire book. To 
enter into minufia hero is beycad tbo revlewer'a coca- 
peCenco; the general underlying idea is the vaet ini. 
portance of liolinoaa and the aetione which go with a 
siata of hobnoea, notably at ^e soloma feast, or ale. 
Repecialiy Qrdnimh is Interested in ritual of a qua^> 
draaatie sort, of which J>e Anda many traoee in the 
surviving legends, particularly in sundry details appa. 
reatly irrelevant in thereselvca, which would inter¬ 
pret an allofiona to sacred actlona to which the legend 
eerreapondj as an aotlelogical myth; or rather, sraich 
repeat again and again the au^n (such as the creation 
of the worUl by tM gods) whivb the myth deeenbea. 
At tunas he gives tho ImpMSstoa that he ia rather too 
ready to And aueb tracea; but to oritlclae him properly 
would need a careful reocoaideretlon of the large amount 
ef material to which he haa given expert handUng. 

For one whose main iOtaretta are oonaeotod with the 
elMeioskl Meditorrancao oiviliaationa, ona of the chief 
virtoea of the Hook ia tlis light it throw* on luoh matton 
as Homeric culture and ewtaia peculiarities ef Roman 
rtfigion. But to anyone who wants to ba ihown, as It 
ware ftom within. tTie mind and feeUnga of genarations 
new peat and indeed of hureanity in ganaral wImu at a 
•eertaln level of thought and oultuNi tha bo^ may bo 
wvmly recommandaa. whatever view ia taken nf certain 
dalalla In the troatotant. R. S. R08R. 

Hungarian faaiane Customs, By K4t^ Vi4ki. 
AA X87pp. 92 tilMtmMonr. BudepeH; £&. <7ac^ 
90 A (7a. IPaS. li-p. 

Dr. KArcly Viakl dose not attempt to give a 
.oefantido eatalogue ef the peasant custoraa of HuagSkry, 
but rather to attmet iatomt to tha faatlvala and 


hoUdays, aod these he deeeribee briefly andpiotureaquely, 

S iving oecaaional explanations of their origin and history. 

he euatone of the Spinnery, whieh few stranger* are 
likely to aoa, and of the Whiwing ol the InnooenU are 
very typical. The blalyd wedding ia a ^uoer mixture 
of the prosaio and romantie. The book la well got up 
and prmtod elthough there are a few errem that might 
be corraetod in another edition. The prrneipal (oature 
la the illuatrationa from photographSi many from the 
Bthncgraphical Department o( the Kungarjan National 
Museum. Theae are baautirul in thamiAlvac aod 
beautifully raprodueed, U\o laoe work, tha oostumea and 
various detaifia of passant life baJog parUeularly olsar. 
Above all the readv will be gratolul that, for the many 
photograplw of dreeece and customs ouch as thoas of 
the girl carrying the Priend’i Basket, the Bethlehom 
Cirl. The Whitaun Queen and others Dr. Viski, in a 
land of handsome women, has ehoean his models with 
great care and diaerinina^n, K. C. L. 


Maltose Folk.Talea. By L. (7o/m and Ma/fjartt A. 

Murray, ffmpirt Ptm. Molto. 1PS2. 68 pj>. 

y 1 This littlo book should be of value to the student 
of folklore In Malta. It oont^ns a ro'isaa# of five 
tales published by Father Uaauol bfegri about 1 808 which 
have r>cw long out of prmt. As la to be exjiectod is 
Malta, the themoi are fairly universal, but the main 
afAsity seems to be with Sicily and the Italian mainland, 
the iClntt ooatributee ootlijng typical. The second 
tale, ' The Eighth delivete the ICing^s Daughlar from 
the Dr&gun Draganti.’ ia a model of what a compodte 
fb^tale ebould be, ^though the moral seema to have 
bear left out. It m a typical Ualtcae aattin g 

the theiaee of tbe Diadalcful Princeea. dree, the Eclpfiu 
Animal* aod tbe Gifted Compaaiona, Idiraculoua Birth, 
the Water of life aod otoars not fully developed, 
and above all is a good tale well told. It is noteworthy 
that the princess combe tbe lioe from the head of the 
dragon and not from that of the hero, is in most versions 
of tM Perseus legend. The third tale of tbo burial alive 
of an aged parent may poesihly point to a tradit i o n 
of such e oustom, but in a tre^ oentre like Malta it 
would be rash to sseume that the tradition la native. 
The last seetion of the book oontaina Uiscellancoua 
Folkloro and a gloseary of baby language, a very naafUl 
addition. Fatw Hai^ pubbihod at laast one other 
booklet of folk.Utea, end it ia to be hoped that Dr. 
Hurray wlU make that also sooaeaible to English readers. 

E. COOTB LAXfi. 


NPRTH AMERICA: ARCH/COLOCY. 

The Fottery of Pacot. ^A. V. XuMar. Pt,I. Th4 
f. Dull ^einf Wvu. Ne. 6 ^ th$ Fopera ^ ih* 
Q/ ^cutk.lFwMm Bsvedffton. Dipt. V Arekewlogy, 
” Phiilip4 Afadmy, Andovar. 17.5^4. Xl^ K8in. 
190m. 

I^ie Volume la a record and analyaie of two groups of 
wares recovered from tbe oxcavatiooa et the ruined 
pueblo of Feeoe and the earlier adjecont site which 
Dr. Kidder lias directed (er some flftosn year*. Round 
this aits have oryvtaUised maziy of the mere important 
problems of floutn.Weetam Aronwology and at it, during 


* Grdabeah, In tbe reviewer’s opinion, somewhat 
hamper* himself by hie insiftanoa on tbe idea of aaaa 
being ev*rywber# counected with aculi eaa. for a abort 
statwaat of his view*, hie pamphlet Smd or AfoAo. 
Oopenhagao. 1819. Aa aeute critioisBi. of him and those 
ww tblnk with him in this loapeot will ba found in 
ArtJrio jtir Bak^kmauMeaenachi^r. XXIX, 299-824. by 
£. Axbman. For example, in Voh I, p. 1B7. of the 


present work. GrOnbeoh enters into a moat interesting 
disousaion of what i* meant by ’luck.’—a translation 
which he admits is inadequate whan it is used to render 
such words m H»m&,' bav^g mans fer breeding eat^’ 
AgrtA, ' vlctorloua,* ainoe it ooanotaa chance and tl» 
encisat words do not. Afono or orwufa would tranalate 
it time and again* 
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tlie fuiu>iu Pogoi fi«1d conl«ranoef, muor qu«ation» of 
Aorrmnftlfctufe, oJ6Miflo4(«m Md proc<naf« hftve boon 
thn«h9d out in tho bupit^dity ef Dr. KiddBr** OMnp. 

vftUoy, Ijnog >fli«iediat«Iy «ftsb of th« Bio Qr«nd6 
m Now Moxioo, wm tXvtyt an ea«t«m oulpoct of the 
Puoblo mJturo ^jocont to iha tarritory of tho iiomatlJo 
hunting groupa in tho WMtam Plaiaa. 

Lving raoM tban throa hundtort mil«a to tlie Muth'eMt 
of tha San Juan haain, whioli appeaxa to have boon tbe 
cradla of tho Puablo eultur««, it* wquaocM daviato from 
the tantativo achama workad out at tba Peooa 
Conforoace of 1927. 

Pint •attled by makar* of Black«ooANniita wara who 
oooupied tin upper Rio Orando in tin (Jraat Pueblo 
period and brought with then ilM* oeraraie etyle, 
then recently developed in tbe San Juan area, tba 
population znlgratad towarde Uie end of thie wiod 
to a lit# on low but eteep faoad m«*a wliieli wa* 
oootinuouely oooupied from about the beginninc of the 
thirteentli century until 18S8 and oonatituted one ef the 
largeet Puebloe of tho later poriodi. 

Tlie proloAj^ excavatlone at Pecoa whioli are unique 
111 extent ana eoope in tbe 8outb<weat ware direotad 
particularly to tha inveatiuUon of tha atratigraplito 
aaqueneee in tlia large rnuli^n which bad been aloviy 
hudt up below (lie eaatern eearp of tiie meaa to form a 


broadly elding terrace of dabria. Poteharde in aroasing 
abucdanoe provided the raetorl^ for a datadad aoalyaia 
of which thin ie Uia first inaUlmeat, Dr. Kidder hoe 
already given a ganaral aeeoiuit of tbe alto and of hie 
excavation roetlio^ In hie ' liitroduction to tiie atody 
of South-Woetorn Arcluoolot^y/ and tlkO ureeaiit volume 
ifl devoted to a study by Mr. Ainaden of the Rlaek’On* 
Wlute WAc«« of tfw eorlior aito (Porkod Ligiiining Ruin), 
of the earlieat periodi of INjcoe proper, and of uie later 
pamted ware* 1^ Dr. Kidder. Qfased waree contoic* 
porary with painted Diaouit ware* in Pueblo IV and 
finally ouning tliem for a abort period are, togoUier wiUi 
undecomted waroe. reeervod for a later report. In eeeh 
group daUuled anslyvcu of tlie incidence of varioue funnt, 
chaKHrtoristia* and deoorativs type* ere made. Mr. 
Anaden ha* iirapared a nuinber of pce.plie iMiaed on 
pereentagea derived from abenl connte at different 
levels in teat out* at yerkod I.lgbtujng and Poooe whioli 
show at a glance tlie numorical vnnntions in the varioue 
weree, dcbuls of run form aiui oruamont in eucreesive 
pliaaee. 

Tbe volume ie avowed^ deeorif^va und the conolusioa 
Is largely develed to tbe fortmilaumi of probivtne for that 
thorough resurvey of tbe Ihioblo area in tlie light of the 
iirment hnewladn wlileli Dr. Kkliler Ie eo auirious to 
(ulvance. C. DAAVLL POHDK. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cimarooai i Ethnelogy* (Cf- MKi/t, 19S8* 4.) 

flin,..-ItefereBee. Mam. January 1038. PowoU. nf. 
Cotton t Cameroon* i Ethnology." Tlie following Hj 
ru^ be of Inteceet 

1 have obaarved faraala oaUves of tlie following tribe* 
in Northern RhodeeU. indulging in tbe luiblt of curbing 
•mall etonai in tba laoutb uador the tonguexao, 
Leaje. SoU, Swaka, Lambs. Womba and Lala. 1 have 
net observed thi* oustom in the following Northern 
Hhodeaia tribee :*-^h«wa» Ngooi, lla. Roai group. 

Uy Yeo informsAt infomM mo aa follows h—These 
atones aro usual]ypjcka<l up and sortc<l out from a stream 
hod by youiig girl* when uathing and are niered in tho 
mouth at iha tt^ of initiation, {Porsonnlly obsorvail,) 

That tliey or* of an even numbor. ueualTy sU or ton; 
•mall quarts pebbles or small greealsb boeil stonee. tho 
site of a poa to a tihree<muny piece, that they are put 
untlar tbe tongue an<l divided equelly on each snlu of the 
root of tlw tongue, Tiiat tliey are placed in tho mouth 
with the objoet of checking rapid epeoch and heated 
arguniont (in which they fall)), That they are iekeo out 
at night in tho dark uter the husbaml (if tho girl is 
jnarrM) is la his blanket*. They are earned in thn 
mouth throughout lilo, and it is esod that in old womoa. 
if looked for. a small pouch 1* noticed under tbe chin, 
oaueed by thee* stoncu. 

That if an old womaa feels she is dylog. she may 
extract thee* atorva* in the preeence of her r^atlve* aad 

£ ve them to tiio daughter whom sbe love* most, tliia 
lUgbter then takes h^ mother** aame and is promoted 
to the rank of mother sad 1* called * Mother.^ U sot. 
they are buried with her. 

1 was *1*^ informed that if a girl loved a maa alia 
might aacret^ send him on* of uUee stonse, in which 
caaa on receipt of tha stone he would many bor; if he 
wished to divorce her at a later data be would show this 
etooe to tbe girl’s mother, who would understand divorce 
wee pending. I waa informed that these etonea era Isiown 
amo&giC the Yao people by the same of mofionffa gan- 
komteo. By tbe Wem be people IvfrtMbwt end Mkaiabvi. 
1 have seen a Lunda woman in the 9. Congo collecting 


front a stcasun. and placing tlieae etonee In her month. 
Id this caao tlioy worn rountl tiny quart* pebble* ni>arly 
trenspnraut. 1 themfore suggust that this is a widely 
epread ouMtom. A woman mi^e carry tltoae stonaa in httf 
mouth for a Ufaltrae without evou bar Wbaud auapoetisg 
thair axiatenoe. 

i may remark I am not n uuiood anlhropslogut: 
possibly tome uamtd antliropologiat may think it worth 
while to follow op Uiia vory intonotiDg and peculiar 
cuiioiD a* to lea origin. ot«. My In formanU know nothing 
about theao stoos* onaurinB fertility. 

r>. OORDON LANCAdTBR. 

luspoctor. N. Kltudeei* PoUea. 

The Luxlra Find* (C(f. Man. 1033. M). 

glli^^Wjll you permit mo Ur innkv a fvw nj 
romarlei with raferunoc lu the artlch*. *' Arch* Pa 
aological DiacuviTin ut Lusim.'' Max. 1U33. 20. 

Tlk* brown colour of tliu vuup*de*^ing {p, 27) is duo 
to patioation, in wldch rospout it diiTors fhoii thi‘ othor 
(younger) tool* doecribed. Large numbers of thi* typo 
uf coup*d**poing }ta\'o sow boon fuund in Vgamie in a 
(Icdlnita horiion. They belong tu a late Clwllcon induetry 
with a strong SteUeuboseb fiavour which epptwrs at 
tho oloso of tha first Fluvial period ({niibTlristocene). 

Tho account of bfc (n X. Buddu (not 

BudeU) that appeerad Is the OfRcud Cuzalte, Uganda 
Protaiitorate (ivbu)—Mdc your fboinotc on p. SO—is not 
ftom my non. It was wrlit«r\ by Mr. D. L. Beinca. who 
waa, I inink. at that time a District Cummiwiioncr. 
I caused this aitc to ho •ur.'vycd and mapped some yuara 
ago. but oux result* Lave oevor boan publishail. 

The arrowhead sHovd to 8 is not tnailo of iron, 
but. to the beet cf my recoliaction. copMr. * 

For grore read (/roesf. last word Aftli une from bottom, 
p, 26. S. J. WAV LAND. 

Childhood and Totemlsm {Qf. Mam. 1933, 62.) 

fim,—Lord Raglan’s douehM of cold eecae are 
always welcome^ they stirrmlato and relnaK but, |||j 
a* 1 trust lie will agree when he hoars the do tails of 


* (This is correct. The arTowbead ia made of copper.—Do.) 
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tho cMd la thoy oaaxMt waab a^^ay ita aimpla 

aigniaoACM. (I may lay i waa vitatM of tbo aplaotio). 

A ohilrl of o«vod, or porbapi oight, playiag ^ 
grown*up fnond and rathor osoitM by the aetivitaaa 
aroueod, eriod i Ob, lot*i play at Man than a 
inem«nt*a haaltation, a^ then: but you won't raally 

ba a bear, will you I'* with the emphaaia on tha being, 
The game waa moatly of a baar la a oage, which waa 
iiaprevlaad from tha lumitura ia the roomi tha Ulaa of 
** bear *' waa oartainly thare and act a thing of mere nolae. 

To tbie iaataaoe I oeuld add varloua ethan, but fear 
they wouJd be wearlaomo, for aurely noat peoplo who 
eoae 1 a eentaet witli ehildna could multip^ examplea 
of their ova fva<l would agree that ainee irratloiudity 
la very eommealy obearvaUe in ohildrm, it may be 
eouated m ' natural,’ while playing baUna ealb on tha 
rationality vhloh b eouteotly ma^ed Into the ehUd'e 
mlad, by life lUeU oo leae that; by precept. Very likely 
if the child were to be queetiened In oold blood— 
' eoientifleally ’—It would, mindful of the rationality 
growing witw, repudiate the poealbility of aotual animal 
melamorphoala, aad ita doetli^, vague Ideaa, under the 
etimulua of the qucetloaine. mi^t gain lome more of the 
firmer outline that b gift of raiio&aliiy—not, 
pethape, without a UUb raomeotary panjjor the loee of 
ona mere eoureo of romance. O. D. BCFRK6LOWSR. 

Arunta Language: Strehlew v. Spencer and Gillen, 
ii. A Qm,—In any controveny it b uaually poeaibb 
0h to convleC one aide oolte own evidence, iJetuaeo 
try az^ decide thb caae. 

On p. 305 of ‘The Arunta* SponcM and Gillea give 
a Ibt of nineteen aeataneea illuetrating the uae of the 
word old'im, or» aa they apell it in their unayatematie 
w^, olcWo. 

In Ko. 4 Spenoer makea mia nwitca (moraeloSare inaao 
' iba alchera camp of roy mother,’ alchera being the 
’mytihioal age,’ U ia cerreot then 5, (mere nukwa 
ideiCcra chould be * the akimti of my camp,’ bitt that does 
not St the raewiag ’ nytbleal age,’ ao, regardleaa of the 
order of the wordi, he tra&alaM ’ my ^ehera samp.’ 
In 3 fihioge more aerioua : ^bAaro ^ftmbafndlo 

ftdia utaltaifCita b rendared ' In the Alchera NmbakuUa 
made the coun^,' Where doea he get hb * in') 
According to hia other exaioplee Nnmbakulla b in 
appoeition to Alohara, and to be oonabtent we ahould 
underatand ’ the Alebera KumbakuUa,* NumbakcUa 
being an adjective or a proper luu&e. la IS he tranilataa 
J^unoohulla A bAero iun ae he doee Alefttra iftmMfutia : 
the order of tha wor^ doea not trouble him in the leaat. 
In IS, tgam, y^pa Ale^«^e nvibvla b rendered ’ 1 lived m 
the Alohera.' Again where doea the * in' oome from t 

According to Spencer txiA Olilen the Aranda merely 
Itring worda together, and you have to gueea the relation 
la i^eh one etaade t« the etheca. If we turn to 
Streblow’e long aad oarefully recorded texte we gat a 
vory dlflereat impreeelon o^ tha luiguage. It theta 
appeara with a fixed older, with leeative, aceuutive of 
dlreotioe, iafixea. and a atcueture net urtlllce Ifijlan on 
the one liand aad Dravidiaa oa tire other. Our pre, 
pocition ' In,’ whether la time or apace, b cxpreaaoa by 
the temirvaiioA 'la. ’ la the altjira ’ would therefore be 
oU/iralo { but there b ao •lo in the eximplea. Then what 
right haa Spencor to put one b 1 Beoauee ha baa made 
up hia miau that aleH4r9 meaoa ’ mycbical timee,’ aad he 
tienalntea eococding to the meaning he had gueeaed, aad 
not eooordlng to grecnatar. Hb methoda are thoee of 
Smith minor: pick out a word bare and there, and gueee 
the whole. Ko wonder that wlien be want beck to check 
hia previeua aocooot he found that it ” waa eorroet ia 
the mein ”: for he treaalated in accordance with hia 
previeua opinion. 


If, on tho other Jiaad, we accept Strehlow'e trenabtion 
of olQ'fro aa ’ god * we can treoabte all Speaeer'a exaraplea 
quite ooneletantly without doma any violeneo to the 
gwnmar. Thua 4 heoomae ’ the god’a camp of my 
nether ' S ’ the god of my eamp'; 8 * the god 
ffgambadtela made the eountry' j 12 ^ Kgambakala the 
godexieted’; IS ' I exbted aa a god.' We not only get 
reliable evidence on Arandn theology ia tha worda of w 
nativec thenlaelvea, but we oan eet up the following 
equlvadeneea t 

Ar, * Fijian eu, 

Ar. imoro m „ tmnuo (in the aenae of the 

aaored laiul). 

Ar. tMTo ai{fira • „ «oaim» va (ged’a land): 

Ar, al(^iro Imoro • ,, ou vonua (land god). 

The mgny afBnltiee of Fiji and the Aianda are thua 
extended, by a correct tranalation of tho texte, 

Surely it makoe all the ddferenee whether you under* 
■tend a people oorreetly or not; but the nartbaaa of 
Spencor and Qlllan, unable to dbpute Strerilow’i eom* 
mend of the language, take refuge in the objeotion that 
he never saw (w cemaoAiea, while Spencer end Qillen 
did. I will juat aak them this. Who b the mere valuable 
witnees aa to tb» BAaaa T The man who liaa attenriad ita 
eelebratlon, but knowe ao Latin, and knows too Lttle 
of the pricat's own language to be sure be hea underetoed 
aright tbdr convsrsationa on original sin, stonamcat, 
svmfice, etc.; or tha man who hu nnver been able to 
attend, but owns a missal, loiowe hb Latin, aad b able 
to read authoiitiee oa Christian ritual 1 
After ad, the natives know thalr ooremonias best, 
ars bast able to give an account of them. They know 
them from the Inside, not aaerely the outside. By all 
means witaeas them, if you osa, in order to ebsek, aot 
tbsm (they are hon^ onough), but your own under¬ 
standing; only rasliTB' that to see is ugeleeB without a 
commentary the natwee, aad that yon muat be sure 

E on understaad. An eye-s^-ear-witoM ia beet e( all: 

ut if we cannot have both, let us have the sar.wiiceaa, 
for tha mere eye»wi»nwii) u uselcaa, and somatimea worse 
than uscleaa. 

Few fisld-workere seem to realise the importance of 
understanding exactly what b said. A rou gh approxl- 
mstion they conakier good enou^ forgetting t£st in 
scMAce a miss is sa good aa a m4a. 

It hM of lata bem the fashion to belittle Rivon 
beesuue lie worked ihrot^h inteiwters. He waa the 
first to recogniae that this waa only a second beat, but 
ha had tho aenae to realiae that language waa his weak 
point, that a little knewlsjga b a dangsreua thing, and 
that you must either know^ur grammar or use an 
intarpratar, flpsncer and Odlen are not the only 
obaervara who have fallen between two atoob t tno 
Uteratun to which antiwopologbta trust b full of 
seen and misunderstood. A, If. HOCART, 

OORRECriIONfi. 

.. Maw, 1433, 23. For *’Ke wm inarried in 1806 
97 ” ^ Hannah, daughter of Sir Aobart Lorimsr of 
'* ” Edinburgh University,' ’ read to Hannah, dtu^* 

" tar of Janaa Lorimari ProlMser of Publle Law and Ui* 
“ Law of Hature aad Nations in tha University of Sdin* 
’ ’ burgh, and author of many works on Intamat jonal Law 
’* and Seieutific Jurisprudence.*’ 

8ir Robert LorlTner wm the youngest brother of Lady 
im Thum, and waa tita areblt^ of tha Thistle Cha^ 
and tha fioottbh National War Uamerial, 

. . kLur, 1039. 6fi> h'orfv Humon litmaint tn £osr 
MX Africa, ffrpert qf a Cen/crenM a* Oonbridf*. 

To the Ibt of thoaa who were praeant and ooa* 
oorred add Dr. Felix Oswald aad Frofaaeor W. J. 3Mlaa. 


Bns AVO te O Jm wooj>» XtfRse. Eb ?dajs«ty*i Friatars, Esat Harding St., Loadeo. E.C.4, 
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Ftwi Photogrupht b^/ Flortne$ Ay^e^ugh. 
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Archaology : Channel Uland». Ayscough. 

The Um FloodKghclnf In Arehaologicnl Fhotogrnphy. By Flortnce Ay$coiigh, 

Tlie AuJ^trinns have a proverb ; ' when ncedn must tlio Devil liiee/ It eprang to Q Q 
my lipe when oon^^ted with the problem of photogrnplnng the eehoinatic figure on the nncUT v v 
side ^ oapetone two, in the D^hus Dolmen, Ouernsoy. I know that Col. do Gubrln hu\ discovered 
two eyes, a mouth, two hands, a oirole, a straight line and a strange flguro, wlileb might be a weapon of 
sorts, to bo soratohed upon the stone, but by day they were very difficult to sec; and to photograph them 
waa out of the question. No one had over attempt^ suob a bopeloas task and the only representation 
of the figure was the diagram drawn by Major Cnrey Curtis : see T. D. Kendrick * A^hssology of the 
Channel Islands,’ p. 28. 

The only courae open to mo was to detennlno wliat could bo done by night. The effect of carefully 
oontroUed lights was acnasdng. The Guardian of tho Tomb, if such he be, seemed endowed with life 
and his expre«»ou bocaroo oxtraordlnarny mobile. 

After many experiments my very able asdstant and 1 evolve<l tho foUowing me^cxl of proeeduro : 
we ran two spot lights from tho car (these being, of course, attached to loug flexes), and after we had 
decided upon the moat advantagoous position fbrthcso lights, hung them upon two tall poles, A and 
The reason wo used two Lights instead of ouo was that we did not wish to disturb the shadows at the 
point where the join in the mc«aio photograph must come. After the first exposure, A light was 
moved from left to riglit of B, then B waa moved from loft to right of A. ruvl so on until all tho neces¬ 
sary exposures had Iwen made. We diffused the lights as muoh as posfublo with white muslin shades 
and kept them moving throughout tho expoeuros to avoid * streakiness.’ In fact, tho cUffution of the 
light is the most important ai^ the most diffioult part of the whole business. It is impossible to avoid 
a oertain unovennen of exposure, as in order to throw tho faint acribings into relief the lifi^U must ho 
held practically.on a level with the edge of tho stone. The near odge is then over-illuminated, while 
the portions farther away do not get sufficient light. Tho result can, of eouree, be corrected to a 
oertain extent by reduction of the negati^-e, but from tJio nature of the cos© a perfect result is, 1 think, 
impossible to obtain. 

As, in the D^hus Dolmen, the ground is only six feet below the stone, it was necessary to use a 
wide angle Iciie, to focue by measurement, and to determino the absolute plane of tho camera by 
means of a spirit-level. It would, I suppose, be possible to obtain a result by the use of fiashlight, 
but we prefer to give a ten-minute exposure with fixed lights, as thus wo can control tho shadows and 
be sure of our efieote. 

I have used tiiis system of floodlighting for photographing erect stones and find it equally satis- 
fiictory. as many details, unnoticed by day, spring into prominence. 

The oblique light revealed in the Dt^hus a number ^ hitherto unknown workinge on the stone. 
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In tbe first piMe, ctreful parousaion on aitJier aids of what tkro apparootiy imtural hdgoa has produced 
a definite ooee and heavy arched eyebrows. 

Secondly, oareful percussion baa been used about the mouth and chin where definite oroament is 
shown. The omainont seems to be a beard, heavier on the left cheek titan on the right, wliioh factor, 
oorobined with the oircumatanec that the distance between mouth and eye is leas on the left side 
than on tho right, gives the effect of a face slightly turned. It is interesting to note that this turning 
is towards the entrance. Tho figure seems to be watching anxiously. 

Thirdly, the wide portion of tho stone was shown to be covered with typical dolmonio sonbings, 
As in Brittany, each tomb seems to be decorated vrith soma dominant' motive,’ so in the Pihus a 
certain hooked design predominates. As in Brittany, tho raeaniag of the soribmgs is obscure, so in the 
!D4bui are they unintelligible. One marking reeemblee the supposedly anthropomorphic dcelgns on 
the stsndiiYg stoue at Csmo, in Abamio, Spain, and it is poesible—altbough doubtful—that the figure 
1 refer to represents a man wit^ hie arms in the air. 

le Commandant Octobon. author of’ 8tstues*Msnhin, 3t^ sculpts, Dalles grav^.’ is mnob 
interested in the photographs which I have sent him. and suggests that the figure carved on the under 
side of the D4hus Dolmen is of tho same type as thoee at CoUorguee. which latter he considers to be 
’ Guardians of the Tomb.' In any case the most important beakere at D4hus were found by F, C. Lukis 
in his e:ccavationB of 1347 {see' Archeology of the Channel Islands.' p. U6) under this capstone beude 
a ritual pillar, rather like the one at Bryn Celli Ddu. which is also placed within the tomb. 

Mias £di^ Carey suggests the possibility that this placing of an anthropomorphic figure in a 
horisoQtal position over the dead points to the early esistenoe of a cult, possibly the prototype of that 
followed in the catacombs at Borne, where the portrait of Christ has been found placed in a siinilar 
position. (lE^es' The Times,' 24 December, 1932.) 

The DSbuB Dolmen has lately been re-excavated by Miss Y. C. C. CoUum at the instance of Sir 
Bobert Mbnd. and is now being repaired by the States of Guernsey. A fine peristiUth has been laid 
bare, the tomb is being covered by a tumulus of eaHh. and electric light is to be installed. This will 
enable visitors to study, and possibly decipher, the scribings on the second capstone, while tbe unique 
and fascinating Quartan of the Tomb will then be visible by day, 

Quemsey is already noted for two unique monuments : the statues-meobirs of St. Martin de la 
Bellouse. and Ste. Marie de Castro; and imw the Dolmen of D4hus will take its place as a third. 

PLOBENCE AYSCOUGH. 

CEYLON: Beligion. Codrington. 

An Act of Truth in a Cinfalete Court of Law. £t/ K.deB. Codrin^ten. 

inn ^ ^ February. 1932, in the Gampaha PoUoe Court, the hearing was resumed before 
I U U the Police Magistiate of a case in which the police charged four defendants with the theft of a 
gold bangle and various degrees of ossault upon Mr. John Dios Jayawardsne, his wife, Alice, and hia 
daughter, Pearl Margaret Jayawardsne. or with aiding and abetting the alleged offences. The case 
was confused from the etart by the fact that the constable on duty at the police station did not take 
down Jayawardene's statement Immediately on hia arrival at the station, after the commission of 
the actions compliuned cff. Counsel for the defendants was. furthermore, able to produce a substantial 
aeries of charges in which the Jayawardsne family in its ramifloations were, or had been, prominent 
in one way or another. He dnslly asked Jayawordene if his wife waa the mlstreas of a plantar at 
Gampola. Tills was denied emphatically and was followed by questions as to how she came by certain 
prepay at Gampola. Jayawardene. adnittiog ho bad been married over 25 years, said he did not 
know. Under pressure, he admitted that hii wife said that a planter had tri^eiTed the property 
in question to her for adopting a child. Mrs. Jayawardene later aaid that she had never been a planter's 
mistress, but that her sister had been. 6he, however, knew nothing about the birth or adoption of 
any child. Her property was derived by gift from her father; she could produce tbe deeds. She 
admitted that she had never shown them to her husband. This the magistrate found hard to believe. 
Htwever, the witness persevered and added that she bad not only never told her husband about her 
property nor mentioned any planter’s child, but that in fact she had never bad anything to do with or 
even heard of any adopted child. 
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Tbe magutrate then orderod j4ya%vanleD9 to aak hia wife the iollowiog question: Haynint 
(lady), dressed (as you are) io a red sari, did you not tell me this t " He, hovever, avoided the test 
and a^ed; “ Why did you not tell me this ? " Tho magistrate then ordered Mrs, Jayawardene to 
ask her husband ; ** Appuham^f (lord), dressed as yon sre, and wearing shoes, why do you tell litt? ” 
Again the test was avoided and the substitute question : Did I not tell you sol ” was asked. Both 
mpUes elicited laughter in court from au appreciative public gallery. The ease Is reported (somewhat 
inaccurately) in the Cei/hn Independent of Saturday, 6th February. 

The test bore applied by an astute magistrate is closely paralleled in classical Indian litwatura, 
by what is known as an ' Act of Truth/ References are plentiful in ^ mdioce of the Cowsll and 
E^use /ojoios and of the Kathaeariteao<^ (Penzer Ocean oj Slary). In Fall it is known as SacaiJeriya, 
which is transposed into Sanskrit by BOhtlingk*Rotb os 8<Uyal»iya. It is also called ‘ Truth-Corn* 
mand ’ (Sanskrit, Sati/adichihanan), or ' Truth-Utteranoe ’ (Pali, Saccavoeana, Sanskrit, Sati/ava- 
eana). The general types of Acts of Truth axe disoussed by Burlingame in J^R.A JI., 1017, p. 42D, and 
the whole subject is dealt with in the notes oi The Ocean of 8tor]/. The common forms of declaration 
*' —as there’s a God in heaven or “ — os I’m sitting here," serve to distinguish the essential of 
all types of Acts of Truth from common oaths. 

As a typical example of an Act of Truth, Damayautl’s speech io the Medtabharata may be quoted. 
To the gods who ore impersonating Nala and so confusing her marriAge choice, she says ; " If it be 
" true that on hearing the voioe of the swans, I chose Kala for my husband, that 1 am loyal to him in 
thought and word, that the gods ordained him to bo my husbwd and that I undertook this ohoics 
" for the purpose of winning him to be my husband, than let the gods point him out to me and resume 
" their own true forms "— an appeal to the truth of a special virtue of tho speaker, which is paralleled 
in JI i, 10, where Elijah says to tlie captain of If 1 be a man of God, then let fire coma 

" down from Heaven and consume tbeo and tby fifty." 

It is abundantly clear that tha bulk of the ’ Acte ’ preserved in literature do appeal to some special 
virtue, eepeoUlly to wifely or maidenly virtue, and to AAfmsa. But the essential idea is simpler than 
that. Indeed, ^e power lies in any statement that it true and any fact may be ma<le use of. For 
instance, the Buddha mokes an ’ Act of Truth ’ by the existence oi a lake (Dwyavadana, 611): tlie 
royal paternity of a child is proved by making an Act upon its alleged paternity; thrown by one foot 
into the Air, it sits croee*leggod {Jataka Ho. 7) ^foro its royal father. Maternity is osed in the same way 
in a Cingalese folk*tale (Fskrker, VUU/yt F^k-Talee of Oeyion. voL ill, p. C3). In a Sontal fclk*tAle 
(Bompas, p. 266) a begged cow curses a man "... the moment you touch your newly married wife, 
" you shAlJ turn into a donkey." The tronsUter writes " becauet you have refused to Kelp me," but 
the causation is actually secondary to the fact. The progression towards morality i", of course, inovit* 
able. If foetM have this great power, then the foots that a man creates, his acts, will have their con* 
sequenece. Tlie original appeal to the plain truth is, tboreloro, overlaid by ideas of rewards and punish* 
meats. In India the more priml^ve idea is enshrined in tbe conception of £^rma in all its ramifica* 
tions, and of the Vedio RUu (' fitting, right, established order, rite ’: Macdennell). These both comprise 
acceptance of a pro*erc]aJncd causative cycle or series of oyoles, any departure from which, or rather 
obstruction of whicli, is evil, and also foolish, for the pre*ordaiited cannot be really obstructed. This 
again bears upon tlie Indian conception of tbe divine hierarchy, for indJvidaal merit can, and in the 
Jaiakae repeatsdly doss, compel the god to descend upon the scene and Uko effective action. The 
phrase rone that owing to 8uch*a*one'8 unparoUsled merit, the god's seat grew warm. , , , Tbe 
power of Yoga, though less naive, is of eeeentially tbe some quality. To know is to be able to control 
all things and knowledge is a statement nf truth. Hence the aphorigtio style of Indian philosophy. 

It may therefore be euggeatsd that tiie * Act of Truth ’ in its most distinctive form is a plain state¬ 
ment of fact, dependent for its efficacy upun the power which the facts of the post have upon the facts 
of the future. A lie is not immoral, but it endangers tho whole contingency of life by putting the liar 
outside the pale of routino existence, in the outer obscurity and insecurity, where nothing is certain 
and anything may happen. Tbe intrueion of the idea of personal virtues Into tbs plain statement of 
fact introduces on element of tbe magical, which is wholly extraneous. These good wives aud maidens 
drag in their superiorities quite imoecesaarily from the point of view of the essential' Act of Trutii.' 
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They are nearer akin to Mary, in the carol, appealing to the cherry*tree which bends before her, and to 
nmnei'oua beroinee of folkdoro. The Ahimta idea, the hero or heroine wJio has never harmed anything 
in all the world, is of the eame kind. It has nothing ^ictoally to do with the case. 

It ia interesting Co note that in the variety of an ' Act of Truth ’ here reported, the appeal was 
to the sioipleet foots, not to morality. Furthermore, the two protagoniste of the magistrate's teats 
were Christians from birth. Their previous evidence was, of oourso, upon oath. This successful 
substitution of an * Aot of Truth ' for the oath suggests many intereetiog points. It is probably true 
that, in most oases, to swear by the god is to expose oneself, for personal or public reasons, to bis rewards 
and penalties. The common type of oath which enumerates the pensUies at length, makes this clear. 
It is also obvious that many engagements are entered upon and fulfilled by standards of personal or 
eodai honour. TLeee standards may be wholly personal or wholly social, the disClnotlon lying in the 
diflereoce between paying the milk*mao, who has to compote for custom and has his living to make, 
and paying e club oard*aocount, between private and public life In general. In certain coses an oath 
by the god, owing to sectarian esprit-de-eorps or local affection, is actually, to all intents and purposes, 
only a personal or social pledge. In all theeo oasee rewards and punishments are prominent. The de* 
clararion '* as there is a <3od in heaven'' is intermediate between the oath proper and an' Act of Truth.’ 

In an ‘ Act of Truth,’ strictly speaking, there is no possible reward or punishment. Persoual 
relationships are not concerned. The formula is used purely scientifically, but, of course, the experi¬ 
ment may fail shamefully. Under Buddhist influence the morality normally works out r^t, but not 
always. In Jaiaka No. 62 a faithlees and suspected wife volunteen to submit to the ordeal by fire in 
Older to prove that uo man’s hand but her husband’s has ever touched her. She makes an * Aot of 
Truth ’ in these terms so that the fire may not hurt her, but nullifies it by arranging that her lover 
shall burst through the crowd as she approaches the fire and seize her hand, crying: Shame on the 
“ man for making such a woman enter the fire I ” There are other stories of similar tricks. 

It is a little difficult to account for the origin and spread of the ’ Act of Truth.’ It is still mere 
difficult to account for its survival in Ceylon to*day. It was perfectly evident that the process wee known 
to everyone in court, but with what associations it is impossible to say. The existence d the trick ’Act 
of Tni^ * stories displays a sceptic vein; the romantic intrusion of virtue altera the oase entirely, I 
doubt very much if the literary versions have affected the living tradition at all. It seems to be based 
npon a fear of the spoken untruth, as being a denial of the contingent in which personality is 
implicated, a sort of reflex action or retribution of the outraged objective upon the outrsgeous subjec* 
tive. Positively regarded there is no power in truth, except in a moral sense. It Is understandable 
that to identify oneeelf with that which is not, is dangerous; oveiyday life is identification with that 
which is. This is the phraseology of tiie Chandcffya Vj>anUkad, vi. 16 [also J.A.O.S., xxxv, 245 f.], 
where, however, truth has magical powers in oasooiatlon with the ordeal by fire. " But if be be innocent 
"... he makes himself to be the truth [by speaking it] . . . uniting himself with Truth, he grasps . 
” the heated axe. ... He is not burned; he is freed." But this magic is an extension of the basio 
idea. K. p» B. CODRINOTON. 

Africa! Sudan. Palmer. 

Trilithi In the Sudan. 3y ffu SxalUncy R. R. Palmer, C.M.O,, C.B.E., Qcptrtwr and Commander- 
tn-Chie/, Oambia Colony. 

1111 Rodd’s note on ’ Tridents and Trilitha' (Mak, 1032, 162), encouragee mo to add 

I U i to my note on the same subject 1932, 4?). 

It should be explained first of all that by ’ triUth ’ I meant' three stones,’ cither without or 
with a covering stone, as in Mr. Eodd’a illustration, and I had in mind that the cover (the fourth 
stone in the iHustration) might not necessarily be a stons. My idea was that the original cultural 
significance of the ‘ trilith ’'-preceding ita later uso with a cover as a ’ symbolic seat' (the fourth 
stone), was in the Sahara drived from, and intertwined with, the ordinary every'day use of three 
stones aa the ’ hearth ’ where the fire is lighted; and thus that the saoredness which attaohes to the 
’ trilith ’ was ultimately due to its being the place of, or ’ eeat of,’ the god, t.c., the flre*god, who 
among the Teda and Kanurl is still call^ while ble * seat,’ eirca a.n. 1200, in Kanem, was 
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oaUed ' Mateba{r)' ’ or ‘ Malaba(a).' Variant names for this same deity, such aa Aman, show tliat the 
conceptions of ‘ 6re.god/ ‘ earth-god,’ and ‘ sky .god/ reapcotively, wore not kept distinct among tho 
people of medieval ICanem; and that x*arioits attributes of tho ICanom ‘ Midila' or ‘ Aman ’ were due to 
syncretism of the attributes of deities of the Bastion Sudan, among these boing probably the Blemy 
* Mandulis ’ or * Modulis * and the ‘ Ahsumite' (Medr). The former is ordinarily classed as a sim.god, or 
fire.god, the latter aa an earth.god. 

Tliat Mr. Rodd, in * People of the Veil/ is right in holding that the Titarog \*oil Is in origin a ritual 
observance ia hardly open to question, for apart from direct evidence from otiatom. otc., tlie Mnalim 
author Ya'akubi speaks of the voU being the ' eunna ' of tho Isimta. (Tuareg), while I bn Jubair goes 
so far aa to call it ’ ihrsm,' i.e., a drees aorrosponding to the sacred dress worn by liTuaUms during the 
ceremonies of the pilgrimage to Mecca. Moreover, of the two ordinary Arabic w(^s which denote the 
Tuareg veil the root meaning of onehtAam is ’ to kise/ t.e.. * to worship,* while the other tsar connotes 
‘ protection ’ or ' strengthening.’ 

If, however, the * veil' is ritual in origin it must have boon originally connected with some 
dednite cult or ritual. No known ritual eoeme to fit tho circumstances better than that of Mithras, 
aa ilhistrated, for instance, inCumont’s * RoMgloiu OrknCales danalo Pagaiusme Romalu/ 1929. p. 13J, 
wboro two Magi are sliown wearing veils very like those of the Tuareg. Certain illuRtrations in Maolver 
and Woolley * Karonog ’ also suggest tiiat the ' Noblo Bloinyoa ' may have worn vcila 

But if the rites of Mithras can account for the Tuareg veil hsaim/ (I am indebn>U to Mr. Rodd for 
a certainly correct translation of this word as ’ mouth*wrapper ’), it may also explain tho word which 
in parts ot tho Soutbom fiahara, at all events, is a variant of imaval, namely, I'tmedr, as being tho 
’thing of' or property of ‘Mithras' (Modr). But tho aocoptance of such an explanation would 
drstJy maka it necessary to accept Ibn Khaldun's statomunt and implication that the Tuarog spread 
wost from the rif of Abyssinia to the Sahara at some later date than tho opening of tho ChrUtJan era, and, 
secondly, would involve the sssumption that tho covering of tho mouth as a sign of high rank, wlilch is 
the common convention from Abyssinia to Konrgal, is clue to tho same ultimate roligious influence. 

That this latter convention, of which tho Tuareg veil is only one maiiifestAtion, was brought to 
Africa from Asia about tlto time of the opening of tho Christian era Becma moat probable, aa also that 
thU convention flrst took root in Africa at Mcroo and in Abyssinia and thu Kastem Sudan generally. 
Idriai, in 1100, particularly stressed tho wearing of tlio tsar (veil} at Aswan and along tbo Red ^ 
ooast. Ibn Sulobn al Aasuani, towards a.T>. 970, stressed tha former predominance of sun*worship 
in these samo regions. 

Ooii^ back to tbo time of Strabo. 211 a.o.-A.o. 70, tbo dominant caste in much ot the Eastern 
Sudan was the sO'Callod Sembritic, Autcmoloi, or 'Actimx, tho deecondante of tlio l^luslac garrisons 
who Jiad mambed soutfi towards 5H0 9.C. 

The Sembritie were held by .^fasporo to bo Libyans. The Libyans, again, according to Sayce, were 
ethnically similar to the Amorites of Syria. 

TJis physical traits of the Tuaivg, their language, and tlioir eustems can all be readily accounted 
for if— 

(1) Sctnhritn*^ SanABaridee (comparo &ian.Taria, Bardoa, etc., in tho Nubian desert in Arab 

times and modem Kan.Dala (Kelowi)). 

(2) 'AtTfiAx — Asmagha (tho casto of Mahra, Kamhar, or Asmara). 

(3) Automoloi =** (Ait)*.imilian « ' loitls ’ or ‘ nobles ‘ ('•/, Babylonian Amclu ‘ nobles'). 

Tho Greeks very commonly, like the BritiHh soldier, turned names they did not understand into 

names they did. Herodotus* Nasainonus for Anu.Samna is one instanco, and Automoloi appears to 
be another. (Ait)-iniillan ' nobles ’ of tho (bon) Baridie (Bardoa) would correspond to the later 
d^yovo6 of the samo region, whoso appearance created such a sansaiion at the triumph of 

tho Emperor Probus in a.d. 230A __ _ _ _ 

' .VatUfto wse the itanto of the ' divUte soet' iu * Kebeil 1th or Ait m 'tribe of,* pmple of. 
Mabet*anineorlptiona. &'€<5.A.Cook,Seh«ciehLofttuTeB, * Mirehilem lui ^'UlUfn alupento populo Romano 
1920, p. 144. TJie Abysstniw 'fl».cer«l* is celk-d Ptaiab. {Vopiwus). Viiu Proli. svii *» Kann^g, 

correepoading to the unnlir of the HraliTDan prieet. lOS, | b. 

* am ' poopio of' lA the Slides and Skiiera. 
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It if signifiomt that the n&mca Automoloi, Clalauka, and AutolcJoi raappoar, used of North Sahara 
triboe by Latin wnt«n of tli9 /ifth eoatuxy, euoh aa Paul Orodua (a.d. 417)» and that thaw namee are 
again vary aimilar to proaon^day Tuarog caata nareca. 

Autololoi M (Ait}*lliI]aA « Tnatog noblaa. 

Automoloi « (Ait)*ireillan » ‘ Tuarog noble*/ 

Oalauioa m ICel Ulli (aing. Gulli; ^ an Atgar Tuarog variant of the moio uauaJ term Zm aghad 
» ' aorvilo tribe*/ 

The date of Paul Orosiua iSi it may be added, about intermodlate between the brealc up of the 
Meitotio Kingdom of the Blemyoc and Malckora, and tho appoaranoe in North Airioa of tribea named 
MaJckorlts who became powerful enough for tbo Kmperor Juatin 12 to ooneent to receive an ombaeay 
from them at ConatanUnople in a.d. 6S7, Juat aa Constantino I, according to £ua>biuB> had rooeived 
a Blemy ombany at ConsUntinoplo about a.d. 326. 

It may be objected that there is not modi ovidonce of tJie paaaago of tboeo Slomy tribea from 
tlie Saatem Sudan to North Africa in the period a n. 3()0*-600. But aa OaelJ and Gautier have ahown 
that tho coming of cameis to North Africa pracUcaUy synchronized with tho era of the transfer of the 
capital of the Boman Empire from Rome to Conataotlnople, and aa the Tuareg and oemols must have 
spread waaC more or lew aiRiultancousiy, it would seem probable that this lack of evidence is largely 
due to Arab mdifforonce to distinctions between Berber*apoakjng tribea, who, after the Arab conquest, 
nearly all claimed an ' Arab ' pedigree for reason of State, with or without justi^cation. 

A good deal of the patristic literature ea^amined by Quatremdre in volume I of his ‘ M^oiiee but 
* I'Egypt,' seems to sug^at that the * Lewata ’ Berben who invaded the Delta of Egypt again and again 
subsequent to the Arab conquest, wore in many cases tribee who had worked their way north from the 
Sudan through the Western Oaaee such as Dakhla and ICharga. 

Tbeee tribes were probably all called' Lewata ’ because they camped in the regions called vaguely 
' Luhia' (Libya), not because they were neceeeaiily descended &om the Libyans of the classioal era. 

The Ghidstianliy of North Africa and the ccntumance of the various Egyptian cults in Egypt 
during the Byzantine period, have, perhaps, tended to obscure evidence, which is consideiable, ^at 
Hitbr&ism was up to at least a.d. Z200, and even later, a powerful indueuce In the Sahara and Central 
Sudan, among both the Tuareg, and races culturally connected with them, such as the Maghumi of 
Bomu and the Jukon oi the Bomu and Gongila r^ion. 

Thus, in Bomu offlcdal grants of privilege, called MaJtram, which purport to go back to A.n. 1100- 
2200, there are obvious allusions to the seven spheres of Mithraism, and up to about a.n. 1600, tbs 
adherents of a cult who wore * skins,’ and conduct their worship in oaves excavated in the earth, were 
numerous in Kanem, while even to>day there remain in Bomu one or two of these communities known 
to the Muslims as N&thirin {Btar>gasen). They ware very probably the Ksnanyyin (Tuareg) of the 
time of Mai Idris Alooma (1670-1608), who are said to have been exterminated by that monarch. 

The Tuareg apparently do not know exactly the derivation of the word H'nadr. On the other 
hand, they connect it in thought with the Tamaahek words imederm, imederaran (or itntdiitran for 
euphony), and tarndnehi. 

Tbs first of these means ’ wild (earth) donkeys,' the second ’ wild (earth) men,’ while the third 
means the relationship subsisting between a man and the son of his younger sister, the corresponding 
term for the son of the elder sister being tamakarcM.* Apparently ail these words suggest to a Tuareg 
' Amadol,’ the Earth, which in Hausa is personiAed in the expletive or oath Medals, i.e., the name of 
the fire-god whom the Kaauri called Midila, and who is probably the Akeumite god Medr. 

The apparent explanation of these words and their meaning seems to be that in primitive Tamashek 
or its parent languege Mat meant both ' ear^ ’ and ‘ tribesman ’ or ’ kin ’ (in Tamsshek Tam(a)tut 
» woman is the feminine of Mat), and that thus Mat>&la or Mat ara,^ like Beth>el came later to 
mean * Earth Lord,’ as in Madulis (Mandalis) and Msdr or as in Dthu Share ’Are (Dusaree) of Petra, 

’ Lord, master of the hiQ.’^ In Kanem also Matala is used as an epouym cf an early king in the king hate. 

The following lines from songs of the Bulole kings of Kanem, oonsins of the Magbomi, who, with 

* JTwai malff » great; the utarina relationahip itaeli * In BauM Mtdara m milk, 
is convsTsd by * mdr * in tamdreohL * 3u Cook, Schweiob Lectursa, 1S5S, p. I7S. 
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Arab help, dro^e the letter from Kanem in the fo\irteeiith ceiiUiry, ?eem to put the Tuaroji: origin of 
the MA^biimj of Kmiem i)eyon(l doubt. 

BnU Ferum, Yo Kiyi-Gftlla. 0 town of Fei uni, 0 nol>le Kiyi (Buhiliib* 

Am Jehad, Ye Ki3*i-iUUn. 0 town of Am iciiad, 0 noble Kiyi {Bulaln). 

Ki dufpi kime.—You are the red^ grandi^on of a cliief. 

Funo chtliniwa—with the black mnuth-vejl. 

Kartm kaU'^^nd armlets; of blnok stone (eAj’Vmnti). 

It laay bo added that tljwo indication^ of oriidii ait' not relevant in roapect of tho imyletn Tuareg 
(the Tuareg of the Noxthern and Central Sahara) oni^*. The kingdnui of Kancm. wliicli camo into beiiig 
about 70(b-800 A.S. in tho region now cnlloil Borku, waxi originally u purely Timreg poUtv. in which 
the name of the old governing claw MaKhumi is a mere variant ni the aim Mar TamiiHhck tx'rm, Imagnmn 
or Imajaran ^ ' nobjoit/ Thew early inigmTit Maghurui of Knniun were Kmnetimea even cailorl by 
the name which the modern Kaiuirl a]iply to tho Tim rog—K Inin or Kind In—ne, for hiKtonce. in the 
expresiiion ' Kindln Kel Bnram ’ used of Magiurml Invaders of Bnmu. 

In this expreasion Kliulin jh nurely <leiicrii>(ive. Kcl U a Tninarthek word for' dim * eorrcHponding to 
Kab^'lo Ait or Ith—and Bunim nmy, 1 think. I^e the Hame (R for L) im Bnlau or Uulntn, Ballicmu. or 
Blemmyea- but it uould be intercMtiog. as Mr. KckUI oltHorvcH, if further light on t\Kw ifueNtiuim mTe 
forthcoming. H. U. PA l«MKR. 

Kenya: Archaeology. Curia. 

PrehiiCork 0raves In the Nerthern Frontier Province of Kenya Colony. A. T. OnrIe~ 

In }927 I aseUted Mr. Feuee, who woa District Cummitiuoncr of tho Gurrch District in the 4 {14 
Nortbern Frontier Province of Kenya, to excavate one of the large burial oaims of stones which I U fa 

are so cornmon all ever tlio KortU Kaet 
corner of Africa from the River Taim in 
the South to French Somaliland in the 
Koith. We alao mvretlgated other forms 
of burial jn the area. 

The cairn selected was a{tuate<1 about 
two miles South of Marulera, and three 
miles from the River Dawa wliich forms 
the boundary between Kenya and 
Abyasinia at that part. It was at the 
base of a low rocky hill, on sliglitly rising 
ground and on a bard gravelly soil. The 
csirn xneosured 3b feet in diameter, and 
the top which was flattish was 0 feet 
above the ground lovel on the lonor side, 
and 4) feet on the higher side. There 
were four depreaaions rcomd the centre as 
if parts had subsided. After the removal 
of the outer surface at a depth of about 
a loot the inferaticea between the stones 
were Ailed with bard sail, possibly 
deposited by termites, while the lower 
part of the calm was a solid mass o! hard 
earth and stooes (Fig. 1). A section of 

• Bulda ^ Abu or Bu.UsUa. alxmt tlio origin ef tlie pre)»ntKlsy Tuareg of tbo 

■ Qoth in Kanuri and Hausa tho voni for ' red ' Is 8a1xar^^tba Maghunii and Dulala (Bu llallaj Tuareg 
used of skill colour where we should use ' whiU'; a ef Uomu must have come to Borku from regionn furtbee 
Tuareg is * Idcae.' * red,* but a much darker Sudanese ICast. Ail their traditiona bring them ftora the Bed Sea. 
is called ' bul * (white). tVliBievsr views may be held 
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Fio. 1. cAia^XBAAaiAUDsaA. smYA cnioxv: svmi'Iipian 
(WOT TO SCA1.B). aaOWIKO rOSlTIOK or tub uomak boubs : 
(a) MBTAV BABKSIO : (B) PBAGUEriT OS BO^B. 
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S. Ii^atmxkwam bowl 
FCUVD IH LAM! CABUT 

(no. 1 ). 


th» in«A8 from tho eoutbem edge to tho contre wu systomaCicfiUy olonxed. Noaring the grousd 
Idvol a blackish mixture wu iound in tho soil, containing decayed vegetable matter, while immediately 
below this there were distinct traces of lime, and it was observed that a number of stones proved 
quite soft AS if they had lieon subjected to Ore. Towaitls tho centre of 
tho cairn tho stones viero noticeahly Urgei* aiul a number were sot on 
edge, but owing to the subsidence of the cairn and the moss of bard 
earth no definite formation could be traeed. At ground level, 16 feet 
fiom the Bouthorn edge and 3 feet from the centre, fragments of an 
earthenware vessel were foimd, which had obviously been fractured by 
the coll apse of the oaim. The fragments were pieced together and 
formed a bowl of ooane red earthenware S inches in diameter and 
itanding on four short lege which rested on a round base, the whole being 
6 inebss in height. Within the bowl were murks either of fire or of 
decomposed matter, foroiijig a black coating. The bowl was clearly 
a stand for food, see Note 1, aud the shape and design interesting and 
unlike anything in use In the distriot to*day; moreover its fragility would render It unsuited to the 

requirements of a uemadio race. Set Note 2. 

About 6 inches nearer the centre, the first traces of 
human bones were found, only fragments remained that 
crumbled away when touched, but by brushing the earth 
tbeir outlines could be traced. The lower leg bones lay 
north and south and were mossed, the right being uppermost, 
and the thigh bones were roughly in the centre of the 
caim, the riba and the bead lay at right anglee to the legs, 
the heed lying to the west. A copper or bronze penannular 
ring measuring ^ inches in diameter end of the simplest 
character, which from its position was presumably an ear 
ring, was found touching the akuU. The position of the 
arms was not traced. 

It would seem from the position of the bones that the 
body bad been placed on the ground level in a sitting 
position and the cum built around it with a chamber at 
tbe feet and each aide, roofed over uith wood. The 
collapse of theae three oliambers and the ‘ body chamber ‘ 
would account for the depressions which are a noticeable 
feature of all the ctims of large typo in the Northern 
Frontier Province of Kenya, and in S^aliland. • Whether 
bowls were placed in tbs chambers at the 
sides oao only be aacerialned by further 
research. 

l.Ater on in 1027 I excavated a very 
large cairn of the same type measuring 62 feet 
in diameter, close to Wajir, also in the 
Korthem Froutier Provinoo of Kenya, but 
owing to the ravages of termites and rats, no 
relics were recovered except the fragments 
of a bowl exactly similar to that found in 
the previous excavation. 

Tbs traditions of tbe Ourreb, a nomadic 
tribe of Oalla extraction at present living in 
the Dawa Valley, ascribe theae cftims to a 
Hamitic race known by them as ' Tbe Five 
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TribM,' ^0 eventually drove out the ‘ Ben Israeli ’ mentioned later. Romaji trncUtion in Kenya 
ascribe* them to the ' Madanleh,' who they maintain were supeomcn of jp'oat rtatnro, wJio du« 
the wells which are still in nee to*day at Wnjir, and whoee descendnnta wero driven out to the I^ke 
Rudolph area by the Gall a. 

The other form of burial which was investigated conaistert of graves in oerncierieH, arruiiRcd iit 
rows, the graves usually lying east and weat. witii Jiefwlstoiicss. A grave at the end of tlje row whs 
selected for examiu&tion. It was marked off by two lines of stuucs (Fig. 3), ai\d wheti a section was out 
ooroae (Fig. 4), it was found that botli line* of stones were continued below the ground level to n 
depth of 6 feet, converging inwards a* tliey got lower. At three feet down a layer of mortar 
composed of lime and sand was discovered, but no remains were found under it. It was notkoalile 
that although the earth outside was trtony, ioaido the alone* tboro was nothing but soft sandy wmI. 

This form of grave is found within the same geograplucal limits as the cuinu dcwuibetl aliove and 
I believe it to be of Muhammitdan culture, for the reason that around the mouque at Au Bukrulleh in 
the Kargeisa Distriot of British Romaliland, there aro many gravc-s of this ty])c. exact rr])iicnAof tliuse 
on the Dawa some five hundred mlloa dUfcaut. The Gurreh attribute these graven to the ' Ben 
' Israeli,* a people of superior culture, and a Semitic race, see Note 3. wltile the SontalU at Au Bukadleh 
eay that thia typo of grave wu that of the earlieet p<.K>plo of Arabian cleHcunt who ciotMcd to Africa 
to preach the goepel of Muhamma<l, and that they were buried with their face looking towanla Mecca 
and lying on their right aide. 

The other principal form of burial wlueh one finds idl over the Romalt country ia the small cairn, 
univereally ai*cribed to the OaUa or Wardeh, where the dead arc placed in a Kitting iKjaition in a Hmall 
hole covered with wood or branches with a heap of atones on the top. 'J'hese ace of comparatively 
recent date and correspond in varying antiquity according to the grtuiual }>ouc(rat{on of tlie Somulla 
from the north to the south. 

Thus, according to native tradition, which must be regarded as a very unreliable Hource of 
information, the cemetory graves of ths ' Ben Israeli ’ would lie the earhest, folloviKl by tho cairns of 
' The Five Tribe*' or the ‘ Mod^Lnlcii,’ with the small calms of the Gall a or Wnrdeli os tlie most recent. 

Unfortunately, it wo* impossible to preserve the finds mwle in the oxravntione, on<l although the 
record was preserwd In Che files of Man<icra District Office, I feel that in vicM* of the steadily incrcaalng 
interest in antiquities, it shouhl be published to make it acccxsible to a wider circle. 1 know that 
•evoral other people have dug into cairns in the Northern FrontIcr Fnniuce of Kenya, and I trust 
that one day they, too, will place their reaults on record. 

Notes. 

1. I have seen at Guimbo in Italian Somaliiand a M^dinrumndan tombwitjt a Jjole in the masonry 
at one end into which oUeringa of food and incuoae were placed At regular Intervals, but no special typo 
of dish was utilised. 

2. 1 have looked In many museums at home and abroad to ece if 1 could trace any vesael of similar 
type and only saw one in a museum at Bologna wliich was found in an Ktrusenn burial Hite. 

3. There is a tribe of Indian Jews to<day living on the coast near Bombay called the' Beui Israel \ 

who are reputed to have originally migrated from Arabia. They supplied whole regiment* for the 
East India Company's Army prior to the system of mixing the religions in each regiment. They do 
not Indulge in trado and commerce to tlie xamo extent as tbelr fellow* Jew's. A. T. CUULE. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 

dimptss of Life under Tibetan Auie in Chinese Turkestan (8th century, A.D.). A'umMicry r>/ a 
Communication prf^Ud by i'ro/tseor U*. T/io/nas, Ph.I).. 25 April, l!»33. 

Chinese Turkestan is the region descrilxHl by tbo Greek geugrn^ihera under tlie title 4 f|0 
' Scytliia beyond the fmaos (motmtains).' ^louutaiiu, rivers, cities aivl joroph's are iiienticmcKi I U 0 
by the geographers with longitudes and latitudes rather dcfinlW according to tlio A^'stem followed. But 
practieaiiy uone of them are identifiable by (heir tiataes, and this, despite the fac't that the inf or* 
mation is provod to have been bssod upon the* reports of travelling mcrclmntH. The verification of 
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tho routes and the confCruction of a dofiinte m&p of tho country in o&rly timM haH required a hundiud 
years of extremely learned and ii^enioni philologlcai re««Arcb» combined with the in'vcetigations of 
famouR trAvellcra and Arcbftolr^iaU. Mainly by recourse to tho vHUnqa of thu Onncao, who from 
about the l)eginning of the ChKitinn era had an exact knowlodgo of the country* tho topography* and 
also the chief liiatorival vU lMitudea of the numerous ataVa* have l)een to a great extant disentangled. 

Moat of the states antedate the Chincao domination, and their origin, and posaihlo trade coo* 
nee^ona with Penia and the Greek kingdom of Baetria are probUmatic, as is alt m the ethnography. 
Tho moat famous of aUti'n. Khotan* was founded about 240 d.c. by emigrants from nortluwestern 
India and from the Sino-Tibetan border. The carlieat writing and developed religion came from India. 
During about 1,000 years tho religious eivilfsation was Indiaji and Buddhist* with an admixture of Man!- 
ehslien during the later centuries; also, perhaps* from about tho middle of tlie aoventh century A.D.* 
of the Cliristianity which reached China, The splendid yolnmes oont^ing tho results of modem 
arohAologieal exploration in the oountry furnish ocular evldenco of the multitude of great structural 
and exeavftted shrines of a magnificent and refined reJigioua art; they are also instructive in regard 
to material products in general and to the tisagc's connected therevdth, They cannot* however, roveal 
much of the sentiments and character of tho native poeples: nor do the eminently political Chinese 
shod much ligJit upon this subject* although their annals and the records of Buddhist pilgrime record 
moat valuable and precise obser%’ations. The Kharosthl documents (in sm Indian dialect) from Shan¬ 
ahan afford an intimate view of administration and of social conditions during the second end third 
centuries a.n. For the seventh-eight century we have abundant (but fragmentary) dooummits, pro¬ 
cured by Sir A. Stein from ruined forts built by the Tibetans, who dominated most of the country 
from about 675 a.n. Besides the information famished by these documents in regard to Tibetan 
military and administrative arrangements* they shed light upon economic, legal and social conditions 
and upon the civilised manners and sentiments of the people. Some literary works in Tibetan 
afford an in^ht also into l^e state of the Buddhist religion in Rbotan, Sban-shan and Tibet. 


OBITUARY. 

Francf* La Flesehs: died S September, H32. yean with the Smithsonian Institution. In the 

... The Anwicati Amkrop^loffiM announces lervioe of this last he devoted hixoseif to recording 

] Q4 the death of Dr. Francia La flesche* in the exacteat detail, with the help of native 

ethnologist* at tho age of eeventy-dve. experts whose coaficlenoe he enjoyed, the ritual 

Dr. La Deeehe* who was the eon of a former head- poetry of hie own and other tnbea. 

Dr. La Plsaehe aekxiowledged a great debt to the 

B oneer inveetdgator of the Omaha tnbe* Miss Alice C, 
otohar, who roused his eejrly ambition to reoord 
his people’s history aind poot^* and made him first 
her asautont oud later her oollaborator in the study 
of Indian religion. Looking upon him as an adopted 
eon, she gave him the intloiaoy of a homo, perhape 
the prime need of a man who has had to t^o the 
etopfrom one oivlli&ation to another. In ethnological 
work* the pooling of thei; special gifu and oppor- 
tanitiee proved axcoedingly fruitful. They appeared 
in 1910 as Joint authors ^a book which haa become 
a cleasie, " The Omaha Tribe ” (S?th Ann. Bop. Bur. 
Amor, £thO ( and their ooUaboraiicn continued 
until Miss ^letoher'e death. 

Among Dr, La Fleeche’s latoet published works 
wore '’iTie Osage tVibe, Bites of the Clilefe " 
(B.A.E. Ann. Bep. 1914) and '’The Osage Tribe, 
Rite of Vigir' {B.A.B. Ann. Rop. 1G17). 

B. AITKEH, 

chief of the Omaha tribe but of partly French BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

deei^t* had been oonneoted for thirty yean with Kindly prepared by Mr. W. IS. Stirling* Chisf of 

the Bureau of Indian Afitirs and for ^enty-two the Smithsonian Institution Bureau of Aroerioan 
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Ethnology, Washington, D.C., to Tvbont vo aru also 
iudobted ibr tba ^^ograph of Dr. La Flosche. 

Tht Sacred Pipee <if Fnendehip. (AU/raci.) 
(In Proc. Arficr. Aeto. Advaneetiient of Science, 

XXXIII. 168fi, pp. 01^010. Salem.} 

Middle Fite . Indian ISoye al Schcol. (Boston: 
Small. Uaj'n&rd & Co., IMOO.) 

Whe uw ifu Medicine M<m t (Roprintsd with an 
Introduction from the S2i)U Ann. Bept. of the 
Fairznount Park Aasociation, PhiUJolphia, IMtf.) 

Oeage Marriage Cveionxe. (In AmtrieoH .4»whTo* 
pdogiet, n. s„ XIV, 1912, pp. 127-130, Lancjwter.) 

Ctt'emoniee and Rihiaie of //<e Oao^e. (In Hagdora- 
iitme and FMd-wrk of Ihe SmiAeettian JnetiMiati M 
1919, STnitheonitut Mieo. Colls., LXIII, 1914, no. 8, 
pp, 00-69, Wiuhinjrtoo.) 

Osage Songe end Riivale. (lii Hrpleraiious and 
Fietd-vorh c/ r^a Jne/Uution in 1914. 

•^airhaonian Colla.. LXV, 1916, no. U, pp, 7H-81. 
WfiahingCon.) 

Osage War IHies. (In Xrplenuians etui FieM- 
ieorli ef fhe Snniheonian Jnslilulton in 1916, 
aonfan Afiao. Coils.. LXVJ, no. 8.1916, pp. 107-109. 
Waahington.) 

and Left «n Osage Cemnenits. (In Holmes 
Armivsrsary Vdums, 1016, pp. 278-287. W'aah* 
ington.) 

nork amonp tU Osage Indians. (In ICvploraiions 
ond F<«fd«v>ori(r of the SmUhsonian Ineiitution M 

1916, SmiV/iaenion Jtftifi. Colls., LXVI, 1917, no. 17, 
pp. 118-121. Waahin^n.) 

Omaha and Osage Iradilians of Sopartuian. (In 
Procssdinps ^ ihs l9fA Iniemational Congress of 
Amsricanieie, 1917, pp. 409-462. Wnabington.} 
Tribal Riiee ^ Osage /nd(aMa. (In Sapioratiens 
and Fietd-ioork of the Smiihsottian Jnstiimion in 

1917, SmUhsonian MisG. ColU..LKVm. 1916. no, 12, 
pp. 0^90, Waahington.) 


iSoa. lfK-10^ 

Researches nwong the Osfifft. (In JSxplorrUions and 
Field-work SmUhsotiian Jne/UuHan in 191K> 
SmUhsouian Misc. Colls., LXX, 1919, no. 2, pp. 
110-118. Wuahiogton.} 

Osage Tril/ol liiies. Oklahoma. (In JSTplofatioha 
anti f'idd'ttork the Stniihsontfrn InsiUmion in 1911). 
Smiihsonlan Misc. Colle., 1920. no, I, 

pp. 71-73. Washmtfton.) 

The SyiiiboliG Mun (^IhoOsoge Tribe. (.l» O'td 
Areh<eoIogg, IX, 1920, no, 2, pp. 08-76. Wrwhing* 
ton.) 

Omohet Bow and A rrow Maktre. (In .4nn<rs do XX 
C'ougressf) IniemacioMl de Antfriranisias, Rio He 
Janeiro, 1922, 2 >i). 111-U6, Rio (io Janoin), 
1924.) 

Hlhnology of the Oeage fudiane. (In Ksplorations 
and TieldABotk ^ the .'imUftsoutan hisiiUtiion (n 
1923. Smithsonian Mise.. Coils.. LXXVI, I92v, 
no. 10, pp. 1U4-107. WiMhjii(ct<Mi.) 

&th»fdogirai U’orl: the Onagt of Oklahoma. 

(In HrplortaUme cntcl FirlH-xeoyk of the Smithsonian 
institHtion in 1986, Smithroniun Miec. Colle., 
LXXVllI, 1926, no. 1, pp. 117-110. Weuibintfton.) 

Onmha Bow and Arrov) Makers. (Atinual lUpoU 
of the Smithsonian Jtte/ituiion for 1926, pp. 4K7- 
494. Waebington, 1927.) 

A iyictionary (tf the Oeatje Language. (Bullrtia 109, 
1982. ^^’oeh^ngto^: Bur««u of American Ethno* 
lo©'.) 

In addition, the following four pa pen are a t proem i> 
in nianuecript form at Oie Bureau of American 
Ethnology 

A Ihetionarg ef the Omaha Language. 

A Sft^y of JHscoidal Pipes. 

The Wa-shd-be AJhin or War Cersmong ^ Ihe 
Osags ?Vt6«. 

Ths W6>\ffa4hon : Peace Ceremony qf the Osage 
Tribe. 


REVIEWS 


ASIA. 

Arabia Pel lx. Pv Benram Thomae, O.R,E. WiA an 
fnirodoMlm by T, n, Inference and appendiz bu jap 
Bis Arthur KeiA. London, 1032. 8t^ Pp. re^i |y^ 
4- 306, wiA itluetraiions, maps, etc. Price 36*. 

Bare la e faecinatinA record of a memorable explore* 
Uofi. If the Rub' al Xhali had been as uoiDbabiied aa 
WM nunowd. it would have been a great feat to otoea 
it; to have brought back so fuU tr\ account of Sts queer 
fbuna and oeca^onal plaot^—with a eoore or more of 
new apecie o and the book is Aitl of ellmographical 
detalla of many eort^-adda to Ita seiciitiflo Inloreet. 
It was to be expected that Ur. Thomae would bocoroe 
a« iniimato with hie own eecort aa a traveller must; 
what WM not 10 likely wae that ho would encounter 
enough people, oven alons the margin of the aands, to 
make a subetentJ^ contrioution to anthropology; sitU 
leas that he would ec fbr win their conSdence aa to obtain 
quite a number of physical maaaurementa. 

Of these. Sir Arthur Keith, with the help of Dr. WUton 
M. Krogman, contnbutea a detailed study: end 
Mr. Thomaa haa sent e further acoouct for publication 
in the Inaticute'e lotemai to supplement whet la printed 
in JJtA.l., 1930. Burton ana Maitland had ^raady 
noted the oontrast of physical type* between the Anbe 


of the north sad these ef the sfmlh.east and oaat. anil 
tbo reeomblance of tl)e latter to the Abyselaiani and 
Eg3j)to*AMcan peoples generaliy. As Maitland put it: 
" stately finite of the north Is Arab by eiloption 
“ and t^rc^ileneeiuther than by descent." Aftrshnoint 
was Dr. ^Ugman'a obesrvBti<»n {J.RA.I., xlvil, 1917, 
214) that ths southern Arabs In Oman were round* 
hoaded, in marked contrast both to the northern and 
to tho people west of ths Red 8oa; and this, too, is 
eoii£rnied Iiero, all the mors cmphatioally by cooirusi 
with Henry Flvld'a recent mcaaurccncnta of Bcilnutn 
near Kiali on the same chart (pp. 6u7, 326). Other 
phyalcal pecuhariiiea link thoeo South Arabian breeds 
with the Amienoicie and with anoihur outlier breod in 
Madras (p. 910). But a pre.lslsmio skull fVvin Haaik 
in the central south di5crs in iKopte. end reeomblea at 
Aret sight ths psther lound.headed typee of the Aryean, 
with oephelic index about 80. Is it perhaps s far* 
wandered Qi«ek or Levantine t Complcxiou, bair, 
featurea. and bodilv proportiODS. howovot, link tbo 
southern Arab with ' gomitla Caucuian'; and tho 
characteristic Arnienoid nose and lower lip reappear 
both here and in the Madraaee typo above mentioned 
(p. 810. fig. 6). 

How this Aimenoid type eame to be eogregated so far 
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•outh ifl oni ttty to la phyiic^ p^miliAtitiai 

su^ffart that if (t i* eAniM«cC«d ori^fnjuiy wick Armanoid 
briohmphftly at alt, tli» cooiK^tira ia imcionCi and 
them Iko* bMQ a nod deal of aubaeqiient aJjuetment cn 
one aide or the athert moat liKely fn the iwthem j^roup, 
where feogrephically prejpeaive variations ooour. It 
iTisy, however, be suk^ImI thnt in view of the eoharenoe 
of ita diatributign ;n Um Moimtsin 2one sivl its iminediste 
nelihbourhaod with that of fereetod, or formerly forested 
\inlsnd, and of Its repeated extenalon alonf the high edge 
of tlte Arabian oniat<biook, througli Syria aod Paloetlne 
into Egypt, aimilarly favourable oontirUoita even further 
•Outli would provide Armeoold folk with opportunity to 
nrea^l further along the latne high edn of Weetoro 
Arabia in sueh fbahien aa to be enirepped m a oal*da-aaQ 
when eondltlena beoame again auaterer. The aame 
fevourablo oonditioae round the highland margin of the 
Pereien plateau would ]^ermit the distribution of the 
“ braohyrephalio people of the Painir>Levant traob *’ 
(p. lU), by whiohlanieautthe teCuel Armatioid habitat. 

la the coumo of their eoounontery on thaae reeial 
types. Sir Arthar Koith and Dr. Krogman opportuaaly 
inaiat on Ihr eeiantjhc ns well oe the preotic^ veloe of 
racial icleutlflcatione *' reached by travellera dependent 
"merely on their aanaea sad judgment." Cartakuy, if we 
may ' try it on the dog,' it ia not by cephalic indicee, 
nur even by hajr and eye ooloar, that people ideotify a 
lurcher or an Aldomey. The Sultan of Muaeat thought 
hie people were doeor ekin to tbe men of North.oait 
Africa thaa to thoee of Northern Arabia (pp. 

^ptsjn Tbomai ie ineiined to agree with him; and tbe 
pbocographf pubbahed here support them both. But 
there are other eloroenta, in particular what ia Wtly 
daaonbod as the ' rarn^eeed oountenanoe ' (p. IH) 
familiar from Pereie to the Weetem Himalayaa, and akio 
in ita conponaot^-head ooeo, and Upe'-to 

Anaerurid chough rather diCereotly put together. 

h'rem thaae auggaative geaQralitiea, we are led on into 
a eeduotave theory (pp, 320*S1} which wo must hope that 
(ha aoClJors will aome day dovelop more fully. It 
depeade, like the ruggeetion, above mentioned, about 
South Arabian bracbycepbaly, on a period of leaa arid 
climate ia * late pleiatooene ' times, and oa a ‘ break* 

* through * of ' Caucaeian' invader* from north of the 
mounwn zone. But the autlvne do not eay very 
precisely what they mean by ' Caueaaiaa,’ and else* 
whero they apecJcrto be more praciM," p. 819) of 
' Semibe Caneaaian.' which is raore pusaliag at&l. Would 
it not he helpful If * Caueaaiaa * were reeerved to denote 
Cypee which liave been obeerved in or noer the Caueaauj, 
or alternatively reatrieted to skull* wfatob reeemble 
Blumanbaeh’e origioal type-apeoiinen, whieh apparently 
did ceew from thoee pa^, 

Meanwhile, the Sultan's experleaee seems to hold the 
Seldi end we may provlelondly believe that the South 
AralM eeesotially " represent a ro^uo of Hanltie popu* 
" latfon which at one time oeeupied the whc*le of 
" Arahja." J. L. M. 

Magallthle Remelna in South Sumatra. Sy £>r. 
j-rt A. N. J-TAJ TA. eon dsf tfeep, tfonrloMd by 
1 D R IKtiUom SMriaw {W. J. TAfsnts * Cia., Ztdpl.tn. 

Ktiiiwland, arfi,}. ii» ^ 191 pp-, iUintmioru 
and mope, 

Tbis volume a a transletion of a report by Dr. vaa der 
Hoop On a numbar of stoue nonumaata, many hitherto 
unknowzu cIsMided under the following groupe: 
U) images. {8} " Leeoengbatoe," 20 (thees are 

•traee, soraetimea very massive, into which helee tome 
10 om. in diameter aod about the same depth bavo 
been worked}; (9) troughs, JS; (4) upright stones, et 
least 8 groups; {6} rsotaogular arrangements of lour 


stones, 8; {6) stone aveniisa, 2: (T) dolmen*, at least 
20; (8) cista. 0; (9) terrace graves. 2; (10) pitted 
atones, generatly )n T^hon with a meaiuri ( 11 ) various 
unrlsesifiMl. 

It IS probabb tliat divers grouu ia this miaceUansoua 
oolbctjon may differ eonsiderably In ege, a matter 
searrely ditemweJ; it would indeed he proinatuie to go 
far in this direction, for not only i» very httb known 
but, aa the author emphaaiaea, it is only (or thn better 
understanding of his South Sumatran megalitlw that he 
cnrtsidcra eollateral evidence from elsewhere. Is must, 
however, be emphaiLsed at onoe that the great value of 
this diffusely written book does aot lie in ita text but 
in the ffno series of plates which illustrate the various 
stone remaios so (ar known in soutHom Sumatra. 

Tlie stona imnges am by far the moat remarkable of 
these relics, and on account of eaoeidsrationa of space 
as wall aa their predorairtant interoet they alone ere 
dealt With in this review; indeed, the author, who 
everywhete iiwists on tbe preliminary nature of his 
publiceiion, devotes mest of his apsics and energy to 
them. The image* representing numan Sgurse are 
perhaps the most interostinf^. These occur singly or in 
mups of two, and in a single inatancs eonatitute a 
r»rger groap. Sometimes a buffalo or an elephant i* 
briraght into the group. The see of these imagmia 
discussed at length in Chapter Vl, and much atmas i* 
laid on the repraesntation on one of the images at 
Betosgadjah of a bronze drum of well-known type 
gonerdly regarded aa of southern Chioeeo origin. Some 
of thee* drmna certainly belong to the Kan period, and 
the anchor quotea at length Qoloubew's excavations at 
Dong.Soo in Indo-China, where such drums have been 
found in gravee of ondoubtad late Han date. It would 
seem then that Dr. van der Hoop is ineUned to attribute 
the dgorss to a period sot much more recent then this. 
They eertamly eppear to be pre-Hindu, while their 
purpose may have been funerejy, C. Q. 8. 

Tell Aimer and Khafaje : The Flrsc Season’s Work 
JAW Ethnuna, 1980-31. I3y fi. F^rank/on, 
1 UI C.Prevaser, wsiuol inatritds ^ 

At VitiDtrtUy of OAietifO. CoiAMuafcoJt^n No. IS. 
9k* X r. 112 pp. 

A we|l*writt«n and wslhprodueed preUsnioery report 
on ths Ant season's work of aa si^editlon from the 
Oriental lostiiuta of Chicago to Daq. How the pJocr* 
named were ohoeen for the sosne of iu work is expbinod ; 
the priaelpa] mound, Tell Aamar, liad already been 
identiffed ea the site of an ancient and important town 
namad Eahnunna (abo called Ashounnakand Tupliaab), 
whib from Xhafajs. the anoient name of whloh b still 
unknown, inUresting aetiquitiee had b eaa obtained by 
illicit digging, which ic was adviaabls te stop by a regular 
esploration. Both alMe proved sing^ar^ true to the 
preliminary indieatlena, for whereas icll Asmar, up to 
the prsiant, has yielded much hlstoneal information by 
the medium of iueeriptions, and few objecta, Kliafaje lia* 
reversed the process, and givoa up a number of ren%ark* 
sble Works or art, but virtually ao infonnation. Hence 
the first three cheptsns devoted to Tell Aemar, are a 
g^ deed more concerned with history and religion than 
with arebAolegy. Only one building wm partially 
excavated: this seemed to be a palace, and hed been 
greatly re-modelled in ite occupatioa end repair by 
tueoeseive kin^ some twenty ia ell, whose namse and, to 
some exteet, order of aueccselon have been eatabUshed. 
The most flauriahing period of the place feU ia the very 
confused interval between the fall e( Ur and the estab¬ 
lishment of Heramurabi’a empire, when tlie local kings 
were emdeatly faeton of some Iraportaace in the 
atruggles between the cities of Sebylonia and their 
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axt«rn«t tMmim or kllitt, tho AmortUA anA Clamitca. 
The hjfttorical eituMioa ia acut«ly diacuHod by 
Dr. FranUort. aod the nscriptiaafl iy Dr. Jacobeen 
who oontributee ao interaetmg sve^eetiQn on the nuTto 
of TiahpAk, bhe principal local go<l. 

Chapter IV oontaiu (ha aceeont of Kliafaje, by ite 
ejccovator- Dr. Ptouaaar. Here, aa nlraarly mentjonod, 
there vaa LtUo hakirioal information to be ptined. bub 
a bare three roonthe o( work revealed a inoet intereating 
iyetam of fortiflration, ronaiMtng of a double rircai'^ 
wall ^ilc entirely of piano .^^nvos hripke which are 
pacuUar to a apecial neriori of the Sumerian civjljzatton, 
tho ceaturiea immeJiatety before and after e^. 

Within, or partly under, the inner well aoiiw budilins* 
were explored which yleldeil very notable antlouUiae 
el the period iuLoated; a moei ihcerDetlng •orlon u( 
portrait'heada, three copper Agurre of men on elaborate 
etands. aomo atono inate>heade, and an archaic pln^ue 
canned in relief with ecenea of royal cerenoonial. By an 
oxtraoidinary coiiiejdenoe, tbo only eomer of thta which 
ia mieains ran be netored eompletely from a fragcnonb 
found at t’r, and thiw the whole c<»npo«itien hi recnvMtNi. 

a J, OADD, 

The Scerm««wapc Roof of Ada, liy Emil 2VfnWer. 
Kngfiah 3'meda(reri by S. K. Featiurtloita, • 
London, 1031 . Pp. SIS. With iltuMTalionfi nnd 1 flK 

JTof' iVieeSla. n«. * 

Tlieee travela in Xeahinir, Tibet and Ciiirtcee TurkcM* 
tan are brightly deavrilK«l, and llliu(nte<l hv froo*\ 
phQt«|rapha, the main object* of Dr. TrinIderV 
expedition were gnolegloal An<l eroMphleal (a.y., 
deegr. Joum., Ixxxv, 223-SSS); ho ponflnna Sir Aun*l 
flteUi'a nooiHl of dMicoatlen einco Neollthie timee, but 
reeervea Jodgmont aa to ite cauao. J. L. M, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Volkikundliche BlbllographU fUr dlejahra f915 und 
19M. Im Auftrago dot verbandot Douttcher 
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Ver. f. Velkikunde mic UncerKtltxvng von fi. 
Hoffmann-Krayar. Jlr^. um tUiycr. 

pB. rr.tti, 303 . Brrfin and lAiptiy (H’offer da Oruyttf df 

(VO. mi. 

Thla velnma of tlw ' Volkekiindliclwt Hihlloffmphle * 
wliirh oevera tlie two yaira, Jn23 and Itldd, !■ muidi 
auperior tc the parla which preoedcil If. IndofHl. it 
promum to become a muet linportnnt o<rnfdburk>n to 
the li teratura of folk* lure when iIm c<h lom have eiiccceded 
in obtaining tl;e co.nprrntion fruin ec%*cral Fur<»pvHn 
cotmtnoa not yet eatufnctorily roprrecnt«l ami abtu 
from America. 

The work la arrangtxl unticr convenient aection* ndiich 
aie themeelvea aubilivldMl so aa to (Militate rorcmico. 
Moreover, tho full eubjectand author imlicce are of great 
value, and the abort notea wliich acenmpany many <if 
the eotriee are of conAldcral>lo eendco In vnece wheru the 
title conveye Utile inlbrnuition an to (he nrociae nnlun' 
of Che contenta of the book or ortlclc. To the* general 
reador a* well oe to the anthropologist the hook will ho 
found to be of ueaj to tho folk'loriat it will, of coune. bo 
iniliepcnaable. F- J. DIKOWALL. 

Bibliotheca Celtfca. X Reyi^krft/Publtmthn* ^tiling 
to H'alf* anti Oic Cdlie Pcofiloi and Langunyro a 4 f» 
for f<^a yrof# Ih24-S8. Pp. vf, SOd. .Vadorioi 1 jy 
Library oj Waff*. l»32, 

Thia volume, a’hleU i< tho eighth in the M>r)eM, is a 
naeful addition to our eataloguee of puhlicationa relating 
to Wales. But It could have been marie much more 
useful. The compiler* hav’e taken greet peina to include 
all publications which can be aaid to havo even a romoto 


relation to Waloa. To quolo two oxnmplea: it is 
strange to too Liddell ond $e«itt*a ' (Iroch-Rnclieh 
f.exieon ' appear m a register of puhlfcwtimut relating to 
^^’alea, aimply lavauae. I NUpi>uae, the now edition is 
being reviaetl tiy a Yurkaldrcnuin who Impjiena to ho 
pnneipai of one of the ^Wdah Colleges. It ih strang*^ 
atill to aeo liatoil a largi* nuinlwr «>l Dr. R. ^^ll 4 d 1 en 
Willianix'a eompoutiona. fur. ae for a* I ain nW'an\ Clioro 
is no real ease (or inclmling thin cliatinguishod Kitglishmen 
amongst tlio Welalk muakians, or for a<iriii(tMig him into 
tiu' larger eirelo of *Cidtie iwNiptes.’ I feiir tliat Clio 
compilors, (n cnees aueh as this, liav’o spent too lung 
a time over gemwlogies tn And llnlia with M'ales for the 
aiitiiors hated. And if tim intention ia to inehicio 

E iihheationa wliicdi havu n<» relation to Wnk« or the 
eltie peoples. IniC whieh am (he work of fureign scholaia 
reHi<linfl at the irwiincnt in Wnlea Profiwaor faveoa'a 
‘Tltaory of KleetHeity,‘ or W. K. HlaliUi’a * liankruptey 
Aet.' or (fie * GrDek'EiigliMli Lexirun *). flH>)i the title 
of this volume siiouM Ire ehan^i. As it atanda, jt is 
('Ortainly not. a ^ Bibliothrea Celtics.' caipeeially aineo in 
auino inatsnecw w*itrk" hoM' been Included Itearing itn 
relation tu Wakai, llw* KvUic peoples ur htneuairew, by 
seholniw without even tlio mudetiliul cjualnicalloii. A 
ease in point. Is that, cd H. filris Ikdl’a Mews end 
Chnatfane in Kg>'pt.* 1 ikiuht, t«i«, the W'lwlom of 
ineluding pnerminiiieH nf natiniuii and lueal ririnhl/ndtiu ; 
(lioJr publicNtiiui in a aefinrate pamphlet uvtuUI M>rv'c« n 
beit 4 u‘ pitrpoae. 

T(» flat a pamphlet enlilleil * Vnun tho Tit to Vmir 
Cidlar* nn'h'F ' rn^n* la particularly irrllaMnit, afiwe 
o(in does noL generally nrarvU fur tltlea utoicr {irepoM* 
(Iona. Tliere ore also S'iok« iinporluit nmb«l«»ris in Uio 
rrofW’ivfcmieea, and Wt'isli arehtpr»hig}' hna las n intMt 
shabbily trcate<l, Tin* c<tin|>iler«. tun, hav*<« trinl moat 
annoyinxiy to liiipn>vu \i]>on the Norwegian language by 
listing VrofiaiNur Alf SommerfeliV piibiieaikins tinder 
' Atffref) * Snmrnerfelt t 

The only name* attaHird to (Ida vuluine, wlueh la 
ebviuiiNly (fie fruit of tiujeh ieliour anti nweareh In t|uv 
llopartinent of Printed f<<K»kH of the N'a(it»nsl Jalwsry 
of VVnhai, ia that of Ihn Cliief Lihrarlan. Tills policy « 
printing ell piihlitiitiona* most ut them ol^viouslv tl>o 
wvirh tif sravinliaiH in 1110 ilifTeiK>n( brwi' ln'H <»f llr•nry 
WN>rk—iin^ the nanm uf tiu* (liief Lilimrinn imly, 
was followiHl persistently during the cllmuoreliip of thu 
(irat Librarian of Ilm Xalirmal Library. It is a p<iliey tn 
he depk»rv<l. All narkinsl fiisli(u(K>na of thia nature ere 
atnffed hy apei'inliats and wlioiaM. anti It la juat hihI 
profier tliat tliidr work alioiiUI lio Aekn«'wh>dg'd by 
publialdng the latoks which (Iwy pr<*|vnre under their 
naiitca. A prafnlnry nnto by (>ic lictid of the id-tituluin 
Is, of entirae, l<i be expo'levl. hut the lii(rodiietit»ii slioukl 
l>c from the pen uf the nutlior hiiiisolf, and it is Ida naiim 
which shouMt appccir (/n tlie emwr an<l (itle.pag<s 
Indeed, all poaalLK* 4 ci(nuwie<]grnenls shiMilil he iroulo 
in three puldieatiuns. It is digrading to any ilepart* 
inentel specialist, and wry tinjtiat (0 aeludara who 
hihotir so cnnHistcTktiy In the nalhainl aerviie, thut tluir 
work shmikl pam unAi'kru»wle(lge<l ati<i tliHt (hey ehcukl 
tx^ Ireaterl m mere elerke. It is to (lie <'mht of tlte 
Hriliidv Museum and of aonie otlier instirutiotis of n 
aimi lar eljamet er t hat t liev hov<’ reengnlaeil this iiriiieiplr, 
nm) I fruxl tlmt tlic* {>r«a»nt I.ihmnau of rite Natunml 
LIbmiy* of Wnles will aiUiiX tlx B«me priiudple. 

Thetm blemishes detmvt seriously from (he value of 
tho work which, however, m'cii In <(* Itnixrfeetkijt, 
ought to provo of much um tn the stuileiit. Ihit it is 
to he bop^ that in thn prrparaticui of the nexl volumes 
the compnen will delimit their flehl <»f reacareh and 
malca thoan vnlumca what this one protimds to he—a renl 
• Bibllotlicca Ccitica.’ lOim’EHTH C. TKATK, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



Tib«t) NftturAl Ston* Objaet with PhaKle Suffastloni 
< ■ ■ ljitheXiheUiiwonili)psarviv4lBofPhaUiAianftra. 
ill ntt ^ rui»» not apparant to the .>HinAry tr^vsllar. 

at OMMloual ly aCosM and fontuiM oo tha land* 
acnpa with a raal 9r lancied reMrebUnM to tha iianwative 
CtrpAtbaoomotatiamanaopdaSnitaoNMtaofwonUn. The 
«no]n«»dphota^apii bv Mr, Gordon T. Bowlaa furiUihM n 
•trikinff illuntmtioB of Tlbotan litholntrv. Tha objaet in 

I uf«tion funoUenn ni 0 
UAf ShT. a aattkmaot on 
tha fiatMif road I AS milM 
watt of Tataiaolu. It 
utiuJjy rapotct on n mdo 
ahrina outaida n ananll 
Cbiaaan tonipta. Tha ahrino 
ahewa claar ovidtaoa that 
ilia' Fha lliia' rnoaivaa n fair 
ahara of tha locol worahip, 
Tha nalivaa, liowavor, warn 
diaioelanad ic diaruMit,biit 
gava tha impraaaion that 
)i waa the goarOian of the 
valley and rather unoartain 
in ita bohaviour, W hathar 
there waa a euapUion 
abroad tJiatira mighieteal 
tbo' god.' or aagar it by our 
eurioaity, iacUm^t to eay, 
but in a abort time it h^ 
been reroovod.andrejMated 
attempta {ailed to elicit ejiy 
further informatton. The 
phallic content le aoddentali the atone belonge to a elaaa 
of groteeqae nnCval objeotn, where amating forma euggsat 
unuaoal activitiai of powerfy, but unolnaained aganta. 
Tatalenlu. I. HUSTOK EDOAJt. 

Nomenclature of Copper (See Ixu. 193S), 

J a A fii*(r-^inoe I welooma heartily the attempt of 
11/ Mr. T. A. lUckard to gi\‘a aoma definite maoning 
to tha worda ‘ bronse,^* braae,' * eopw/ aa uaa<^ 
vr xniauaad, in archnolofy, 1 write to add a tew notaa on 
minor Pointa where ha hai fallen into slight Inaccuraeka. 
Uy relareneaa are to tha pages of hie article. 

SS5. aacood naragraph. Hie refarenoe to paaiido* 
AnitotlOi dc mimi. avec., is oorraot, though it might 
perhnpa have been added that aeoUon 62 la somatimea 
nomberad 68. But I do not sea on what grounds be 
eoneludaa that " braai, tha cino>cepper alloy, was made 
" fortuitonaly ae early aa 380 b.c,**, for tha ueatiaa la 
muab later tnan Ariatotia hiirmlf and it* exact date is 
not known. The real Aristotle Is aited by the soliolUat 
on Apoilonioa of Khodsa, m below. 

Eeayohioe le not worth quoting hare, for ha doee no 
more than c^e an abbreviated an<l corrupt fens of the 
aeholiast. The refarenre to Fbotloa 1 easmet flnd^ 
perhaps Mr. Rickard will give it more exaotly. 

ApoUenioe doea no more ihas nentien ofricAoUe#, in 
a^roM borrowed fNm a nuoh older author, tha writer, 
whoavar bs waa, of tha poem called the Shitid of 
SinkUo, 128, pa**^' ^hjs poem waa 

written parhapa about tho and of the aevanth eeatury 
B.c.. vertaifily sot later than tbe fleet half of tha 
sixth, and it ooataina tha firvt inantjon wa have of 
tbia mystahoaa metal, Uotbrtunately, beyond saying 


that it is ' bright' or ' shining,' it tails us so more 
about It. 

More information ji given by tl)a scholiast on 
Apollonioe, .-I rpomiHti^bo, iv, ^73. Tina wsd-bformad 
author, who may ba of tha first century a.b., or there, 
ahouts, tails us chat " they say It is a sort of * brente' 
*' (vaOtti), named after ite inventor, one Oreioa. 
" But Aristotle is his Tslsttt" {corrupt, pvrhapa n 
misMke for }*olito*ai)" says that thorn is no such noma *' 
(aa Oftrios), " and no auoh kind” (of metal aa ersr. 
cAeibM). '* People coinmonly suppose that it is a mem 
" namo, with no reality comanondlng, but this Is an 
“ uulbundeti popular opinion, for experta say there is 
“ auoh a metal.'' 

P. 286. For " fiextua Pompeiiia FIacous *' read 
"Sextus Pompeius Foetus." He wrote m the fourth 
century a.u.. not tha first, hut hie surviving work Is an 

S itomo of Verriua Placvus, who was a coateinporary of 
a Emparer Augustus. Tha mfarance is therefore 
FcetiM, ^4 asr6en(M tlcniflcatfi, p, 41, IS Linds^. 

P. 287, It might be worth adding that Nwariao 
oould by no poasibility ba tlorivod from &rvnuM (this 
has besQ miswiitton or misprinted Arimu#) tut, fbr '(no 
is an adjectival sufSK, not the second half of a compound 
word. H. J. ftOSB. 

An Irish Pood*Vassal of the Magallthic Period iCf. 

. . Q MUx, 1932. 209.) 

11J Silt,—>!r. Uogaa, of the National Museum. 

Dublin, liaa published' an Iriali Bronze Age food* 
veasal, said to haiw oome from Katsabndgs, County 
Down. In claiming eorCain unique features for this pot, 
he points out that morphologically tliero is no exact 

f iarabel amongst Abareroaby's famous leriee* and 
urtiier tliat the well* known *oye ' motif, coinaon to 
the ceramic of certain phassa of the Mcgalithic period 
a tbe Iberian Peninsula, Brittany and Scamlinavia, is 
present on the upper portion of tlio vessel. Doubting 
the pure ancesW o( the British {ood*veasel in the 
Neolttliic bowl, Mr. Oogan would therefore invoke 
inPiiT.^ from ilie Ister paasage grave period in Denmark 
and the ‘Megalithio ' period in Iberia. 

Recont reaearvHea among tlia beaker and food.voesel 
cenunio of Bcotland nulicata that theae two pottar%' 
typsa were approximately contemporary in Nort^ 
l^riiain, and (urt)ter that ^>0 typolosically early forms 
of food'Veaael ace (ound m Ireland, Whila still aaltering 
to the traditional view chat the food-veseeJ wsa ei’olveu 
from a liypothetieal Irish Neolitinc bowl, it is evidaiit 
tliare ace other eurrenti underlying tlie British food* 
vsmej oQxnnlex, some of which may exidain tlie alleged 
' eye' motif on the Kaiesbridge pet. 

^me early Seettiah and Ir«h foe*l>i - aassls (Aber* 
oronby'a Type A) often exhibit a rwlial decoration on 
the baes wmrli finds an almost sxact parsllal on (I»c 
wids .mouthed liowls from Ihs rock.cut tomU of 
Palinalla in Portugal.' Them also frequently occurs on 
early Britieli foM'vesaala the so.eiule<l falsa relief 
deooratioa->eBSoaiially an imitation of a weod<worksr'a 
tKhniqua. Praciaely sbnilar omamaat eooun on bed* 
beaketm from tha Pyrauees. Tbeee parallahares ata 
atrongthaaad by tha oceurrenca ia Ireland and Fortugsl 
of hollow.based dint arrow<haadf, aed recantly bv 
Profeaaer Gordon Ctulde's darivatloD of the British and 
Irish onp and ring markings from the itylisad rock 
engraving of Oallua.* Jn the seise eonnsotion, it is 


' Max, NoTomber, U32. No. 829. 

* Abercromby. * Pfonss Ago PoUtry.' Vol. I. 

' CasUilo. ' DtX Pose Csmpantferww,' PI. XXJ. 


* V. Qordoa Childa. 
and 166. 


'TAs Prenss Ape.' Pp, 160 
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inUnetotK to record the eaeociaUon cug^to<l by 
Oestdlo iMtweea tlie omeoient on the boeker Xretsniettte 
from Moyture 4iid tlioi ou ceruuii PorCiigUMO boJl* 
beaken.* 

At a elightly later etoM the true conoomitants of t)io 
British EarV? Bronze A((e footl > 00880 ) eompiex ha%'(' 
undoubted Iberian paraHeUems: for exempli tlie dot 
celt in copper or bron;«^^t)ie halbert and the ilei 
rounchhrelM knife cUgKW, not to mention a curioue 
eeometrio artietic eetiee» <lMplAyod on t)ie flat mocal eolie 
m particular, wliicli oan ‘be paralleled oo the elate 
plaquea from the rook>eut tornba of Pahnolla in Portugal. 

Contemporary wjt]> the mogalithla eopulchrea of 
l.ae Millam in AJmeria is a type of idol made from tl» 
phalann of an animel and decoraie<l wiifi paintod 
■ymboni M*liioh include the faiuoue * aye * motif. Tlie 
ornamental •wheme on one eucli idol from AJmasara()iie* 
it eloeely eimiler to tlceigne on tho etojiON at Now Grange 
in Ireland. If the AUnurlan phalaiigo idol ia Invokeil at 
the ioepirational eource of tlie * eyo * mutif on the 
ICataabrMlge pet. titan it would apitear tliat tlie food* 
veeeel bi Ireland ie eotttomparary witli tho chaml^rud 
tomb of the type of New Grange er C'errowkee). Kiirlt 
eyncliroikjun would help the derivetion of the cliamiiero<l 
tomb from tii Almeriao prototype, wlule stray phalaiigo 
idola in the rock>cut toiolw of Palaielln domoiietrute 
how the redial baaie doeoration may have K'sciir-I 
Irelanil about Ui» same tine. Thin hyp^lMie. Itowever. 
lea^ to tiie etarthna paradox that tiM (eocl>veeecl la tho 
typioal aeramie of Gie Irish ehambend tomb. 

In floandinavia the * oye ’ motif ecoun an an anmilar 

K t from tl>e |>aesage prave of Oundcstrup.* It is 
efeeting to note that the soltcine of ornament is 
almaetczactly paralleled by the deroration on a fragment 
from a sepulonre at Los Millnree in Aimcrle.' Tram 
another paseago gravo at Mogonstrup* cornea aaiotlior 
vary iutereatina %'esael uniamonted 1^ alternating BTOupa 
of vartieal and horizontal rowe of tmorrasMl * wlupi^l 
oord * er * maftsoi * pattern. The design and iecluiiquo 
is exactly siindar to that an a fecd'veaaul from a sltort* 
eiet neor i>oune ir> Portiisliire.^* The same cist yielded 
a second food>veeeel of similar shape and lioign. Imt 
which imitated the whlpixyl cord impreesiene hy ploin 
incisions. Other instaiivru of contact lieticocii tlie 
boottisli fooii'N'owrl complex and vlts paeiMKC'grat'o 
culture of Bonmerk are to W fuiiial in tin axo>sliAj>c<l 
Learie of amlior, an example of wliicii ocnim in Lanark* 
shire; vhik Mr. (‘raw would postulate a 3candilla^'iail 
amber plate necklace ns llie prototype for liio funioiM 
fjeottiah exwnplce in Jct.>^ 

But if ihn ftcMCish food.A’ceeols arc in some way to hu 
connected with Kc'ondinavia tliroush the niaKg<>(. 
omamentod pot of Mogeretrup. or pcr]iu|« with tho 
even oarlior whip])ed-cerd ware of tiie Baltic, recently 
ehewn by Roeerberg to have analogies with the Neolithic 
Peierborougii ware.*' tho current wa» oot one aJTovliiig 
the initial stages of tl»e foud.t eseel in Nortli Brltaun 
Its evolutionary centre ie situated eomewher* ui the 
U'eet or South .Weal, and it is to that quarter tbst 
Mr. Oogan should look for tlio (tretutypu of the ’ eye * 
motif. 

Jn conclusion, it ia ojJy fair to add that the Kates* 


bridge food.s'csol. on the analogy of a typoloxical 
series of o%'or throe huiidrod hoottish example, ia late, 
while its ornament M'ilh tlic flUeil cliovroiui ami. as 
Mr. Cogan lias righily [>uiiiic<l out. the pro<lominaiit 
use of incision, indicates Ixstkcr (rfuUtion. Tim put is 
a hyhruL In tlnuao circiiiTuit«n<.eH. it holiON’ca one (o be 
sceptical of inierprciing tltoornnnmii an iliC upper band 
an an ' oyo ' motif which, for reasons nlroa<ly aihlnced. 
ought to bo present only on early exuntplee uf tlie food* 
vessels class in Britam. 

M. li. tItICHTON illTCHHLL- 

Tha Theory of Speech and Languafe : review of a 
review. If./. 1 US 8 . 7S.) • . j 

It is ncuri<»ue coinciilonee that (Im aamcperiod* | | ^ 
ical ^oiihl Iiavo given huajiitaltiy to my first 
r^exiona on liuguiatiu iheury (Ma:<, lUlO, 2) ami 
abould also )ia%e cuiitninod tho least aatisfaiitnry rm*iaw 
yet receivetl of their tlnul uiitcome (Mak. iu;f», 72). 

An autlior is entitled to ex|K.ct twvi things f^m Ida 
urltics: llmly. that (hey shnuld at kust indicate tim 
subject i>r tlw hiHik. ita method of froing to woNi. ami 
(he aim Ic lias in view; ond. secorMlIy. tiuit wlien they 
volru object ions, o fhir n^preacntaiiun sliuuhl Ite gi\'cn 
of (he ofuduna to which they ohjv«'l. In both directions 
Dr. BlagiUMi has falion shori. He has left it to mu to 
inromt tile readem of Maic whnt the IxKik is about, 
and hM adverse criticisms du not repmvnt. but iraveety. 
my vlewa. 

My book exMiiinci (he nature ajid validity uf curroatly 
employed gmtnniatiral eategnrles. My Interest in tho 
tojHO dates from (Im time wlico I bognn to (>011001 
niaterlul for tny ' I4gyptinn (Irauuiiar.' Discusalun with 
ewlk^ues rovvalnd the fact that neither they tiur 1 
eeuid give satisractory sctniunts of the tonns usual in 
our trade. Tho customary deilnltlons wore clearly 
fallacious, but net*erlholesa it wus imposaibla to dispense 
with (l>o ucrefted grammatical nu/iionrlaturo. Hen«« 
I drew the eoDclusiuii ihat mmmartana hnd insdiicdvely 
evolved tho right methods of linguislic analysis, but 
tliat I ho tlwurists who attempted lu explain on<l jusiify 
thoao methods were at sea. 1 fbuiid it iii> ossy niatier 
t<» ex plain this failure of linguietic Ouv^ry. until ir 
dawiKtl upon mo thnt the mistake of prevkiu* writers 
had been tl>e «>tnl>«ii>n ov*>f tu exsiidne u single act uf 

r ech Iti Ita total vnvirumrxnit. and theiu u tn dMi^ovcr 
fui'lora involved ami tlio mochuiustn empinyud. 
lliia has Iwcn the mudo of treatment I have utleinpteil. 
It carried with tt (ho necnsiiy of harping niuiiotnimiiBly 
ujKm unv and tlio wiinu utterance, of nfflnning inany 
things which are <>bviuiM anti iherefurc fns|(icii(ly’ 
<n*erlooke<i. and of extending thu iisa of (crtMio temu) 
to include 1111 tier a iwtegury exemplilicsliiuia iif it 
liabitiiully clasaidod elsewheru. 1 well uadenasud that 
auch A imiiuiaklng manner of going to work must seem 
todhuM, but I am eunvinced tbnt it is iodispenaable. 

Tu turn now tu Dr. Blasden’s detailed crltlcisire. 
Uu coniplaina uf my Ivvo of pamlox. but lu hla Orel 
exuiuplo of it ha )ius to conchnle: "his explanaliun 
" puis tlio niaiter right and Justdics the parsOnx. 

tliough hardly Ibu usu of it." How can a paradox 
ba jiwtidod and the uso of it not t In i>elat of lact tho 


• Caatillo. P. 183. 

* V. Gordon Childs. 


Down e/ Svroptan CMlistUipti.' 
if^4Uk$ Foriid*minder,‘ Vol. II, 


Pig. 08(1). 

’ Nordman. 

pt. II. Pig. xxm. 

' V, Gordon Oulda. * Dctm ^Surop<an Cioiftsaiion,* 
Pig. I D. 
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* Nordman. ' .Vonfisits ForlidKninfltr' Vol. 11. Pt. 
If. Fig. LXXil. 

*• Abereromby. ‘ Bronss Agt Pottery.' Vol, I.. I’l. 
XLVI, Nos. 27d-277. 

** J. K. Craw. FrccetdiHH* o/lhe SecUty 0/ Attliquariet 
gf .Vcctiund. 1828^28, p. 1A4. 

*' G. Eosanborg. ' Kukurstr^tnuspsa fn Eunpa sur 
/Sttfnscit.' Pp. 168 and 1511. No. 338. 
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uMtMr )c ct gTMt froporUnc*. £r. my Dr. Blngdtn ftnda » oon«i<l«rAb!» (^efn»9 of floxibiUty 

HAtouMnt in so Abbnvictftl * form fu to mak* It ximom in my uto of Corma. Out th» iTMtoneoa h» quotM 
uniotollisibl*: " What pUM in speech . . . ia more detuwuitrete hia inability to diaUnotiona which. 

“ aounil. bereft of ell emae,** The <^uatatjua ncnaafrom thoufrh fine, ere none (he leaa leel. I aeofied. and ctill 
a BMaage where I expitin tikat wor«)a are not really maintain, that all worda are name* of thinfi; and If. 
objeeta of aenee, but wwliieal entitioa. Thie ia a on the next page and elaewhere, J eonnaot diinge with 
fun<lajnantal fact, encl I take tha opperitiaity of aubitantivea, it ia beeauae auhalantlvea are Uw namea 
eoicBowladgieg ti)at it had been previoitaly atatad by of thinge which axe preaeoted, ontortalned. or viewed 

da Sauantre, Ceiee da itnpuMfjxe. p. 8S. The aeoee an thingp. Tba * thinglneei ’ of aubeuntlvea ia a feeling 

of A apokan word-aeuml haa to ba put into it by the auperimpoaed on the awacenaaa ef tiM things to wltioli 
llateoer. If I hear a Chtnaman apMkiBg Chlnree. to they rarer. Aa regerda proper namae, my argument 

me the eounJa he uttora do sot appear ea wurda, Maeo la intrleare and re<}uir«a careful reading. Rut whwr 

I am not aaquainwl witl^ Chlnnea. Only if a Chineaa I alArm that the uaer of the word ffeafAe in fact inatrueta 
word were already a payehical poaiaaaion ef mine, both the liateDer to think of * aomething beJag Ooethe * I am 
aound aiul eenao. wuu^ tlie utterance In which it deaenbing the meehanlam of the word br apeaoh. a 
eoouited convey it to my hmin. The point la particularly prooaaa of which neither apaakar nor liatanor ia normally 
important aa regtnla pron\incia(ion, Wban I bear a oooaoioua, It ia bceida the Mint to objeet that wlien 
Cockney aaylhg Cl dunne 1 infer that what he maaoe by aomeone merely mentioxui ^epeiaea we at onee think 
Oi la Uw word wliioh preeenta Itaelf to ray tnind aa .1. of (Ae Napoleon. Of eourae we do. " And who would 
It ia true that I uM the diatlnction between apaaoh " eell ' Vanioe * a oiaaa.aame t " Bvery linguiatie 

and language aa a maatef'key to open all doom. b\it tbeoriat le bound to do eo, if he wUh to underetand tho 

it ia not true that in ao doing 1 atram that diaUnetion. workiag of words. The reaaon ia that It belonga to 
Lot u* liatan lo Dr. Blagden; “ A ctacal reader, who tba nature of werda to aerve over and over again, and 

“ Anda on p. 110 that ' apoaeh ia the eoio geoeretor of each time a word ia used it ia applied to a freen montal 

iangwige^ and on p. ITS that' language is the mother ocemrenoe of the thing it names. That oocurreove is 
** of ^ neeeh.* may be pnuled es to ^ich came first, one of a cleas of oecurrenoes. In different mental 
'* the owl or theca." Pjy knowledgo of natural hlsto^ oecuireacea the thing relbrred to may vary ROatly; 
is defective, but L find ito difficulty in belistring botn the Veolcc wa mran may be Vnoice in the nfleeiith 

timt owla come from eggs end that they in turn produce ceatory or Venice in the twentieth. It le uselcM for 

other egg*. Dr. BUgden aaeerts that it is not ciesir Dr. Blagden to condemn the over.iubtlety of analyses like 
what ray Amdamantal principle tbet " the sentence is these, for they are demanded by the noture of the (heme. 

** theuuitofepeeohandthewordistheuaitoflBcgDBge” Dr, Blagdra himaelf demofi^ice hie next objecUon. 
really amouata to. As regards the ‘ sentence ’ it At the end of tbe same paragraph he declares that I have 

amounts to more than a hoAored pages of my book, sought to conAne speech to its social aspect. Nothlog 

which obviously cannot be repeated hare. He continues: of the sort; 1 mmly stated that epeoeh is of soclu 

" the second half of this statement cannot be taken to origin. It was certainly cenleea of mo to write (p. gCKi) 

'* imply that our lasntal store of languaA conbaina that the Jistener may be a doll, a oat. or nature in 

" worue but DO groups ef words or aentencev’end then " general"; but my next words make it etear tbet . 
quotes p. 49 of ray book to condenm me out of ray own wu mere eherthand fbr * a doll, cat, or nature, 

mouth. But the very reason why I dealt with mechaniaed ' may be addreeeed in placo of a human listener.* 
phrases in sentenoe-fbrm at so early a stage was to On pp. 139-9 of my book 1 discuss the important 
warn the reader that my account of the general theory qoeetion why the narnse of certain things naturally 

of linguiitica does not and cannot be aztMded to them, attraot to thems^ves the form of a eubacantlve or (hat 

They demoad special OeaCmeat; phrases like * Good of a verb, and I hod tbe roasoo in the fact that word, 

morning' are analogous to eompeuud words, and will form is directly oorrelated with human interest. Objeote 

have to be treated in connexion with these In ray eeooad of daily eonoero are the oaMral substantives. I iraege 

volume. Dr. Bidden thinks that it is going rathar far (hie problem in the shape of on inquiry why we prefer 

to treat witb deliberate uMopests es a oomplete to s p eak of a berrs fUtpAing rathw than of a nsiffh 

sentence. But if he admits uet here tha speaker's hornne- The drift and oogenoy of my argument are 

intaation was raeroly (o state that he felt on ooJoeUoo, aheolutely plain wheo road in the original eontaxt, and 

and if he tdreits, es be doubtless would, that statecnente Dr. Ellen's oarloature reminds me of another oardinal 

oonatiiute one ef the four elassea of' leeteaee,* it would principle of Unguisde theory, namely, that tho inter* 

aeetn to follow that But—/must be regarded as a sentence, pntatioa of sneeeh is dependant not raerely on the 

and one that la complete st least In tho sense of having skill ot ths ipaMsror author, but also on tbs lympathetlo 

fulAUed the misaion lor whieh It wu destined. Dr. Blag* understanding of tbe lietaner or reader. 

K. OARDINEH. 

to offer ^^a room 
lea have now ha<l 

mesn'by a unit in amcrllAg that* the sanfenee Is the their aw, I am eonUnt to leave the case » tlie r^ere 
unit of spaeoh is that if a chunk of speech ba uksn for <•{ ^ T^y aro in tbe bsM poaitkm to dactde 

aselysis. tho unit le reached when one can divide no wbstlier my review, taken as a whola, end wlthm ife 

ftmhw without finding eomething which, taleeu by "eeesawily limiUd eemp^, ^ or •m Mt a fair 

itaelf. ie oe longer a stnipls of apeaeb. This is true only appreciation of tbe auther’e work. C. 0. BLAQDBN. 

of eeotanoss, and not of the words comprised in them, —— --- - 

Or if a single word be a unit of speech, os in Com/, COitKIfiCAiGN 

that la only becauee Com / is not rneraly a word, but « . . Mav, 1939. 8A. Through a misundonstanding 
also a sentanea. So far from ivllabka end Individual 11 h the word orpeodiU was lubatituied for aUigeior 
sounds bains 'units* of spsocL. they era not evsn m some copies of Msot for May. 1938. ia tba 

* units * of luguags. Tbs word utvAU is a * unit * third lins from tha bottom of p. 99 ; will thoso who 
ef language, but aot tbe eoond of b, though this enters received auoh oopiss pleesa eorteet eocordingly. . 

iaio the word. P. $3, par. 3. Line o, for B.o. read J Z). 

Dm ays 8>omswooDS Luttid. His U^esty*s Printers. Beat St., London, E.C.4. 


den takes tha strange course of mainteiniag that ALAN 

syllebfes sn«l avon individual sounds are ' units 'of _ ^, . v 

speech, though eafeguar^ng himself by saying that it , 

2l dsMuls cm what ono meana bv a • unit,' What I here for a rej^Adar; but, as both mU 
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TachnolofY • Plough. Puiielf. 

Th« Braaic Plough. O. E. FiMeli 

Still oooMiOQally in remote placoe there ma.y bo soon k men t^ing At * bfrMt*ploiig)i, 4 4 D 
His labour has an air of romote antiquity ami to it ha« been given at timeA tlio reverence duo I I v 
to a remote survival, A shaped oak*beam found in tbo (llastonbury Lake Village lias been suppesod 
to resemble the breast-plough or, rather, tbo push-plough {a praotically idcntioal implement) of tho 
Highlands, and tho suggestion has therefore been mads tbat this mcthal of cultivation haa a history 
in this island of some 3,000 yean. Tho Glantonbury implement, however, has a lengtli of over 
3 feet while the Monteviot puah-plough, with which it is supposed to have poinCa of similarity, is 
leas than 4 fret long; but apart from this, tJivrc is tho further dlfRculty that if it was used in Britain 
in prehistorio times it seems then to have diuppoarod from view un^ tho end of tho Middle Ages. 
Tbo argument from ulcnco is not a very convincing one, and there aro some strange questions yet 
to be solved regarding mediaeval agricultural implements: how oomes it, fbr example, that despite 
tho numerous refcrencce to ploughs with teams of eight or more, no modiaoval drawing that has 
survived sbows a team larger ^an four ? The very earliest knowlc<lgo of a plough which wt* possess, 
however, is of a primitive implement drawn through the soil by human or animal tractive power,^ 
But tho modem history of the bmast-plough is fably oonolualve evidence tbat in iU modern form 
it is an implement of rocent evolution, and, incidentally, in tracing tbat history wo have an instructive 
lesson in the manner in which agricultural procesges have evolved, 

A number of writen towards the ond of the eevonteenth oentury describe the pusb-ploiigb or 
breast-plough as used in the process of bum-bearing or densbiring, t.r., paring and burning tu^ for 
manure, Somerimee, indeed, tbo turf was not burnt on tbo land, but was used as fuel, but it Is only 
with the agricultural aspect of the operation that wo axe now ooncomed. Bobsrt Plot gives the 
fullest description of the process. '* They cut the turf," be says, " in the Moorolands in the Spring- 
" time, with an instrument call’d a push-plow, being a sort of spade, shod somewhat in the form of 
" an arrow, with a wing at one side, and having a cross piece of wood, and the upper end of the 
" helve, after the manner of a crutch, to which they fasten a pillow, which setting to their thigh, 
" and so thrusting it forward, they will commonly dispatch a large turf at two cuts; and then turn 
“ it up to dry; which in good weather is done on one ude in sight, on the other in four or £ve days 
" at the most," ^ Earlier in the century this work had been done by mattocks,* and although the 
broasriplough made the labour lees arduous, yet it was itself sufBclently laborious, and the writer 
of the SysUma A^ricuUura^ advocated the use of ox or bone pbugha for lightly paring off the turf 

* B. A, Keen ; * Tha Ploughy' Soieaee Pregrees, XXII * Tristrera fUedon {e&. 1640): ‘ C'k^nffapkieoi Dermp- 

( 1928 ), p. 88 . Uion 0/Davan* (ed. 1811), p. 11. 

* • A’<tfufa2 Himory of S^affordaMn ‘ (1986X p. 116. 
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uuteiid of tm implement which had to be " drivea by main forco with ono'a breaati.” * The propooed 
altomative mode no beodwa.y; in all probability it wae impowible by this method to obtain oompaot» 
uniform and easily handled turves. Throughout the eightoonth and well into the nineteenth century 
tho breast-plough is noCioed. and its use advooatod.* Curiously enough, dospito all that was written 
about It. it eeams to have gone out of uee iu district after district, and to have boon revived after an 
interval as a new implement. 

A writer in the Mvteum in 1704 (pp. 303^.) describes the ' Trenching Breast PJough ' 

as used in Lanoashiro, and appears to regard it as a new dsviee. Some thirty*Ave years later Qeorgo 
Boswell In a TneUi^e on Waltkit^/MsadoiM remarks that bum*beating or denshiring is now become 
" almost general," and that breaat-plougbs " csui be bought in London and many other capital 
towns " {p, 18). By 1766 the breast-plough had, it was sai^ very largely gone out o! use in Devon, 
and appeared to be chieHy in tbs hands of small farmers.* Farmers in gcrrcral, he adds, used the 
ocamon Team Plow, with some Uttlo alteration in the site and form of tho share for separating the 
grassy turf from the soil. In Someraot about the same time paring and burning was unknown.’ In 
the Cotswoldt the use of the breast*plough for paring and burning appears to have been introduced 
in the seventies cr eighties of the eighteenth century.* In the Vale of Evesham a Mr. John Brickncll 
seems to have introduced the practice; about the same time he also broast*ploughed stubble, but left 
it to rot through tho winter.* In tbe Esat Riding the * bTeast*spado ' was used for cleaning water 
furrows and cutting small grips; ita resemblance to the ‘ paring spade ’ which was also employed 
was particularly noticed.^ At tbe beginuing of the nineteenth century Sir John Sinclair advocated 
tbe use of the breast-plough for reclaiming waste land In Scotland; he notes that in Devonshire 
" they use the thigh, and not the breast, for the paring spade," and adds " I propose trying both 
" plans this summer." Subsequent writers also advocate tbe method for carrying out reclamation.** 
Experience showed, however, that this method was unsuited to extensive operarions of the kind 
because in a thinly populated district no accommodation could be found for the imported labour,** 
which clearly would be required io fairly considerable numbem as the operation of paring an acre 
by means of the breast-plough occupied a man for a whole week.'* 

Throughout the nineteenth century the use of this method of reclamation was the subject of 
controversy. In some plaoee it was abandoned, only to be adopted in others; its effect had boon 
eouederod by many of the writers of tho County Beporta present to the old Board of Agriculture. 
Many farmers used paruig and burning to obtain heavy crops, and then cropped tbe land continuously 
until the soil was exhausted and tillage was no longer proBtabb. This habit concealed the advantages 
and disadvantages of the system, and probably accounts for its Buctuating popularity in different 
parts of the country. In Westmorland ' push ploughs ’ and * paring spades ' were introduced with 

*J. W. Gent: •S^Usma Affricukunu,' (ed. 1097), Bd. (130S), p. 191. Louis H. Ruegg.' T'As ^ 

pp. 291-814. • Jeur. R.A.B.B. (1890), p. 447. lUohard 

* 8t^wi awitur: ' leon^grcphtA ' (1719), JeSrlea i • lift in a SoutStfn C^uaUif,' Kelsoti, Cheap 

pp. 210^. and 849. Society ef Irsprovent M Ed.,p. 49. BarlCathoart:'-'etAreSVlC Joom. K.A.8>E, 
‘ TrtotiM CowtminfflktM'inn^r^TaUouinf ^ Ground' (199)), p. 7, the apade need in paring sad burning 
(1784), p, 18. R. BrsUley ; * A Bcdjf if Hut. ibua. In John Mertlmer'e < WhoUAflt^Hutlandrt/' {\t07) 

* bondry' (I787),p. 90. Jethro Tull: • 7*Sa HoTH-fftting it esuetly thst in uee in our own day. 

* ifuabaxdfv’ (1799), p. 180. W. BIlie : ' Modem * Menhall: * RurxU Eeenemy Wttt of £nglan4,* 

* KMSant/moa ’ (1790), Vol. IV, p. 84. 7. Hele; M Cotn. 1.149. 

* pltttStdyofHutbandry' (179d),pp.9Osad308. Thomas * BiUingaley c ' County fUpori, iSsmstmI.* p, 180. 

Hitt i • A TrtetiH «n ifustemdry' (1790), pp. 99,186 and '' QuorMriy Joumai of AgrituUurt,' V, ] 7. 

187. John Uorrleunt: * TSt CompUlt Sttuard ‘ (1761), • Tuner : * County PtpOH. GioucaMW,' p. 49. 

p.Sl. Boeiaty of Gentlemen :* (1769), **Loetham: 'Genwai Vit*t of AgricuUurt of Hatt 

Vo! If, p. 890. Natbsolel Kent i ■ Hint* h Otntitmtn if • Riding of YofktMrt,' p. 80. 

‘ ^ra^erJV M1779), pp. 96-99 {Agsinat it), Rev, * Suitt rtffctrding ct^in maaturtt eal otila/o d tc 

Baiauel John Nash : * An Addrttt to iht Board ^ Apricui- < improu* an taUntiu* property ' (1908), p. 9. 

‘ Wre,' c. 1800, Appendix. Sir John Siaclairt ' Hint* ** • Journal R,A,8.S,f VI, X. 

* repanlifip o«ftotn meoeurae eo)e><7ata<i to inprovt an ’* * guerteriy Journal of Agrioulturt, Hott Sorittf 

* SWeneioe p ropert y * (lS0>),p.8. JohaBoyae:* 1949—47, p. 819. 

' and Burning. Hunter** 4?aofpieeiJCM(^,* Vo). V (1904), ** John C. Mortoa; * Cyelepedte^ AyrieulMre’(1896). 

p. 911. Arthur Youag i •.Tho Famort' Hoiendor,’ New 
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the enclosare of the commoiw,** hub “ soon after 1850 paring and burning became a proeew of the 
“past,"** although in 1845 JohnWaleon, Junr., of Kon<lal» had pronounced the judgment that 
“ the moat odectual method of paring is by the ' paring spade ’ or ’ pushing spade.' " Xlie date 
of its introduction is confirmed by Andrew Pringle's recommendation of its use m 1704.'^ 

At the eamo time the practice was still beuig used in the Cotewolda, where it had been introduced 
from Bevonabire, There it was '' usual to clean and plough up the wheat stubble in the autumn, 
but sometimes the foulest of the wheat and oat stubblee arc iefl to be breast plmighcd and burnt 
in March and April." >* In this county (Qlouccstcrebirc) brcABt>plouglilng and burning seems at 
that time to have formed an integral part of tho ^•course rotation. It was aHuys adopted before 
planting roots, and frequently after tho fold, as well as between tho two white crops.*^ MamhaU, 
indeed, remarks that in this county bean and pea stubblo was somctiiocs breast-ploughed prt-vious to 
sowing. Tide was a novelty to him, beeaxwe ho liad formerly seen the broast-plough ui*od only for 
paring and burning. This Oloncester practice, howe^*(T, was not for turning the sod, but directed 
towai^s severing tho roots of weeds.M\ieh earlier in the century the breast-plough had been used 
in Oloucesborshire and Worcestershire for a quits diScront purpose. Bradley suggests thot It was 
useful for clod-brcaking in land on which turnips eaten off had followed barley. After the addition 
of heath soil, sharp sand, or gravel, tho land was to be " fallowed with a breast plough, which will 
" brodk the clods and mix the stilT and mellow soil together, so thot 'twiU l>o fat for peas the some 
" apring.’’ *• 

On ^0 Cotiwolde and In the Thomes \'aUcy the breast-plough wok also sometimes uiis<l towards 
the middle of tho nineteenth <‘(iitury as an alU*mativ(» to the horse-drawn plough for covering tho 
autumn manure applied for turnips. ** 

Similarly it bad then {I860) found Ita way into Somerset oa the most approved method of reclaim¬ 
ing waata la^s.** In WilCahire it was occasionally used, as In Gloueestemhire, a to the swedes were 
oatan off, bsfors drilling wheat, b&rloy or oats.*' On the Buko of Bedford s estate two white crops 
wsTS allowed on now Isjad, " much of which has been broken up in consequencs of tho TitJac Com- 
" mutation Aot," and this now land waa usually " breaat-ploughed, burned and planted wicli 
“ ools-ased," in order to destroy wire-worm.*' 

Tho survival of the breast-plough in OloucesU^rshirc, whero it is still aomecimes used,** lias given 
rise to tho bslisf that tbo praoticc of paring and burning * is immemorial in the Cots wold Hills," ** 
and the writer of theso words goes on to aay that " in 1857 Voclcker described it as ' a practice, tlie 
" advantages of which are fully condnned and explained by moilern chemical scU^nes.* " But it is 
not well to plftoo too much rclianco upon the evidence of antiquity drawn from such a source as the 
memorica of mcit engaged in a rural pursuit. If tbeir memories are those of very old men, and carry 
thorn back so far as their grandfatiier's time, say a hundred yean, it seems to their limited knowledge 
and imagination that what they can recall lass always been. One such was an old lady, mentioned 
by John Orr, who reoallod, with enthusiastic adnairatlon, the old days when her father used to do 
breast-ploughing,** And it is possible tliat writers of histoncal novels may bo inclined to apply the 

'*yr«nk W. Garnott: • WetHiiorruuii AgricuUurt/ ** 8«v jlluAtrstion * 20tl> MatcIi, 

1800>1M<> {101S). p. !>*•**' publishers of this Journal ststo that this 

ituf., p. 97. upeciiiu'it " originally wod on tlio Cotswelds assrly 

‘Journai fl.A.S.B.,' VI (184S). p, 6i. " lOU y«afs ago hir PotaM PUnting. and fur uklmming 

^ County Rsport; * ' {1784), p. 50. *' th» ground after the whiHit Jiad been cut. Th«re is an 

'* ‘ Jotmai fi.A .S-h'.,' Xl ( 18 A)), p. ] 90. attaohnimt iiod round thv waist for uao od hard ground. 

** itid.. pp. 187 and 198. " The aativen claim tliat Its uso produeos the best 

*> * Aarol&«n. of Oh*.' {1788), p. 114. “ potsioeo.” This is condnned by H. Kirkpatrick : 'An 

** • A Oeneral TuatiM iff Husbandrjf an/1 Gardtnin^ ‘ • oflht manner in tahidt poMMes art euUhxited' 

(1786), p. 45. (1786), p, 10. and Mn Acroutd o) lk« cuUure ^ potutMi 

** John ilravoadar : * Tht J^arming «/ OloucoAtrtAirt,' • in JreianA ‘ |17»6), p. 8, but both thesa vTiiers expl^ 
Jour. HiA.S.B, (1650), p. 160. that tbs breast plough wm usad (or paring before 

** Tboe. Dyke Acland sa<l Wm. Sturgo : * Forming of bumiog and not for cultivation. 

• {U91). P-100- ’"•Vidoria tftuerp ^ OhuctMfor' (1807), Vol. 11, 

'* JanoM Caird : ‘ English AfrieuJiurt (n 189l>-91 ’ p. 248. Set olao John foavendor, op. ctl.. p. 197. 

(1S92), p. 108. **' Affricuburo »» Eerkahire' (lUkS), p. 38. 

»• Ibid., pp- 436-437. 
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pnaticei of thair own times to thoao of tha period with wbloh they are dealing* ou very slight OTidenoe. 
Big Jan Ridd, who lived before the Monmouth Itobellion (1085) is made by Blackmor© to writ©: 

But in truth I used the right word tlicra for the manner of our necant, for tho ground came forth 
" flo iteep before ue, and withal so woody that to make any way wo must throw ourtolvee and laI)our 
as at tiM breast plough. " * The brcait*^ough ecome to have been known in I>evonahiro at the time in 
which this Btory is placed, but it had not then* eo fnr as can bo diecovored* been passed on to Somerset, 
Burn*bc4tmg was probably older and was practiiod there and in otlier counties at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century.*^ But even so lato as 1778, while it wiu the method most commonly 
used in breaking up oommons, it was not always done with tho brcast'plough.^* 

One of tho reporters *• to tho old Boaid of Agriculture desoribes an implement, similar to tbo 
breost'plough, but used in cutting shallow drains: " The broaat gripping spado, which is in the haruls 
of a fbw . . . cutH a grip of alwut three inches in width. . .. Tho spade is made of a picco of thin 
" iron, with a socket to admit tho end of a shaft threo iiiobes broad; oach side of the Iron is turned 
up, which cute the side of tlio grip, while tho middle or bottom of the iron cuts tho bottom of the 
*' grip, and the shaft supports the sod ctit out, and a boy with a light spado turns it off, which 
*' expedites the business very much.' ’ This must have been the same type of breaat-spodo as th at used 
in draining in the East KidJng at the same rime and described by Isaac Lcatham,’* It is,'" he says, 
** driven forward by a man in the same manner os the paring spade, and is not much unlike a common 
“ bay spade turned up at both aidee/' This implement, if it wore really a breast or thigh propelled 
implement aa described by these writers, seems to have been a lineal deacendamt from and consequent 
jruprovement upon the trenriiing spade recommended by Walter Blitb,’* although it is not, as 
depicted in his illustration, anything more than an ordinary hand spade fitted with two catting 
hema for cutting the sod it was desired to remove. 

Some part of the belief that the Olastonbury implement was a breasriplough may be derived 
from an erroneous impression that the mediaeval spade was always fitted with a short handle, and 
that the length of the Glastonbury beam is evidence that it was pushed rather than forced into the 
ground by strength of arm. The writer has, however, seen a sf^e in use in Surrey which had a 
stnught shaft of six or seven ieet long, which was held upright with both bands while the foot was 
used to drive tho heavy narrow head into the ground. M^eover, an oxaroination of the iUuruixiated 
MSS. of the Middle Ages win correct this impreatioa. There are many drawings of men and women 
engaged in agricultural oocupations, and it is only natural that many men using spades should be 
depicted. These spades are invariably fitted with shafts of a sufficient length to reach to the shoulder 
of the man using them; and the foot of the spade is formed of the same piece of wood cut in an 
elongated semi'rircle, the shaft being thinned out to allow a foot*rest. The foot is shod with Iron, 
and is, so to aay, placed lopsidedly on tho shaft. Tbo iron is sometimes a mere rim, and eometimes 
a semicircular oovarlng over half the length of the fbot. This implement survived in the remote 
distriote of the ^Vestem Islands and Highlands untQ the latter part of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century, and caused a good d^ of comment on thu part of the reporters to the Board 
of Agriculture. In this distriot it was of two forms, the Ca^rioch, or straight foot, and the 
Caschrotn, or orooked foot. The former was the spade seen so often In mediaeval illuminations, and 
the latter was that which gave rise to the speculations regarding its antiquity. Smiles says, *' tho 
state of agriculture may be inferred from the fact that an instrument called the caschr^m . . . 
“ the use of which bad forgotten for hundreds of years in every other country in Europe, was 
almoet the only tool employed in tillage in thoeo parte of the Highlands . . and, in a footnote, 
he adds, The caacAron wae a rude combination of a lover for the removal of the rocks, a spade to 
"" cut the earth, and a foot plough to turn it . . . Wo are indebted to a Parbamenta^ Blue 

** Z>ocn« ' (1849), VoL I, p. 170, ‘ Cmmttf import ‘ (1704), p. 80. The ordinary br«Mt< 

John KordoB: * jDidtosus* (ISO?), ploogb wm a4»o need here for reqlatnaUon. Sm 

*1 A Fermer: * An Snoy on Divided Vommont,' p. 67. Wm. Uarehall: * Jtefal Soon, ^ York*.' (1786), p. 804. 
Sm 0 ^ Fbfijp Hiller : ' TH$ Blomonu c/ AfHouUuro by •* • BngUth improver improved * (1882). 

* iTWiomei 4u Moncoau' (1784), Vel. I. p, 67, which ** ‘Liw ^ Snpinoort' (1881-62), Vol. 11, p. 376, 

reooionteDda a Cebbizkg How for the purpoee. 3u oImo Jemee Slight end R. Boou Burn : ‘ The Booh 

■"Tuke, Jr.: ’Covn^ Rtport: Norih Riding.' 1784. * Form ImpUrrmU' (1$68}, p. 146, " appereotlp very 
pp. 78 .7a remote origin." 
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Book " for oar representation of this intererting relio of ancient agriculture.” Smiles’ statement 
is based upon Tsrious dubious assumptions. The reporters mention the Weffe or sickle plough (nearly 
the figure ascribed to the Eoman plough) and 
the Scottish plough drawn by four horsce as 
being in use on the larger holdings^ in 
addition to the lu^ed and crooked spades. 

The use of the crooked spade was confined to 
the smaller holdings,* and Ure, giving an 
illustration of the Highland spade which 
shows it to be ezactiy similar to those 
appeari^ in the illuminated MS.,* calls it 
” the simplest and probably the first kind of 
” agricultural implement In the world.” But 
although the Board’a reporters f6ul^d the 
eoHhnm everywhere in use whoa they visited 
the Highlands and Islands,*^ it was only with 
difficulty that the Road Commissioners were 
able to obtain a specimen in 1S21,** and that 
was speotally made " by an cldarly peraon m oAScutaoM. ak vxAMSts w tick vciumsiok oi zua 
“ from tholsland of Skye.” It seems reasonable souhc* wuentu. 

to suppose that the coichrem or crooked foot Phetogroph ty pemwMen ^ Dirtcior. 

developed from an attempt to adapt tba 

mediaaval atraight foot spade to the conditions and requirements of the aoil of the Highlands and 
Islands, In any oase the ca4chrom was not used as a brcast*plough. It was driven into tho ground 
by force ai^ thrust forward by bearing upon the foot .rest and on tho shaft with the shoulder. There 
WSJ no wide croas^handJe at right angles to the shaft to enable a man to bear upon it with his breast, 
thighs or stomach. The eoKhrom was a long^handlcd spade widch could cut off tho surface instead 
of digging obliquely down. Its similarity to the breast*plough ends in its function, and does not 
rest in its manner of use, so that, even if it were of tiie antiquity olaimed for and to some extent 
allowed in this paper, it does not astiit those who believe the push*plough to have been used from 
romoto antiquity in these islands. 

The increasing rapidity of the enclosure movement towards the eod of the eighteenth century 
and the wide inteivat of improvers in tgrioidcure, combined with tho multiplying writers on the 
subject, aUo>vod proceRscs to become distributed throughout the country with a facility formerly 
unknowia. The practice of paring with tho broastiplough, and burning for manurial purposes, had 
spread almost throughout the country by the cod of tbs eighteenth century. Marshall claims to have 
originated it In Surrey, where he '* pursued it as his own discovery,” * but in Dcvonehiio, where it had 
been extensively used, it was by tliiR time aljitostgiven up.* It was,however,practised in many counties 
at that date, in a greater or less degree, and in tbe main the paring was done with the breast-plough.* 

** ‘ .ViAta Report of lh$ Cwnmionerf Jor Roado and ** County K«pert« as ToUeuv: Tujnor ; ' (Hou. 

* Bridge* tn ifto Highlando of SooHanil' (ISil), 45S. * corier ‘ (17U4), p. 49. JohnDuncemb : * Her^ord' (1BC9), 

* David Ure: • puinborion' (HM), p. 41. Jtobort p. 100. This vritor eayu jc wu done by Utrquis 
Heron : • fftbvdee or Htbrideo' {17C4), p. SA, 2C, 88, 40. Turbilly in 1741 (p. 101). Roonic, Browne and Sherrif: 
42, 69, OM. Sinclair: ' .VertAem < 'ountrew ’ (17U9). p. 191. ‘ H', Riding ' 07U4), p. 81. Tukc, Junr. ; ‘ .V. Riding ' 

»Mr. UanbaU: • CMnil WghlaniU' (1794). p. SJ. (1794). p. 93. I'K^unaa Davis: • U'iVu’ (1794). p. 91. 

*• Op. eU„ p. 89. Pringle: • (1704), p. fiO. Jehu Pox :' ' 

*' Vie, MwidMU, Heron, 8in«l^r : we oho John Mac* (1794), p. 19. Fetor Pool: * jU(V;tr.'(n94), p. 90. Joseph 
cuUoch: ‘ Ve^^r^ption of rAe ll’wfeni /elonrfi of ,Vcodand' Oranger: * DurAara * (1794), pp. 49-47. Tho^oas Stuoo : 
<U10), Vel. Z, p, 86, and John M’alkcr. ’An • Huntingdon • {1799}, p. 19. Johsihoya ; • Rent* {179*). 

* Bconofuical HtMory rAe Hthridt* old if4pAAin4Zi ^ p. 46. John Monk: ‘i,€treeler' (1704), p. 68. Rov. 

* Seotland' (1808), p. 186 and 180. Mr. War&or: ’Itla ^ * (L794). p. 08. Vanc«uv‘«r: 

** lUport. p. 94. App. (L). ‘Devon* (1818), p. 1J6. Hea aiao Williuia Lamport: 

•* * Rural Boonomg iff Iht Southern Counitea ' (17V8). ‘Curoory Remariuon Ihf Iinporlawo of ApriimUure in iu 
Vol. I, p. 78. ' eonnretion with Manujatlurea and C'ommaree* (1784), 

** Pomaroy: * County Report, IVorceittr* (1794), p. 80. p. 78. * AnnaU af AgrU.,' Vol. VIZ (1780), p. 00. 
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There ue thus some grounds for believing that the breast'plough originAted in that county; it 
may bo u a dovalopmcnt of the clodding beetle, which possibly suggested tlie device to the farmers 
of its small old enclo«ures» who wished to roclaim their wssCes. A passage taken from William 
hfarehsU’s remarks on West Bevonahire lende some credence to this idea/' There paring was done 
with an adae of apecial construction. " in ueing which the workman appears from a little distance 
" to bo beating the soil as with a boetlo, ratlicr than to be clipping off tlie sward with an edge tool/^ 
Ho goM OR to say: " The next instrument in use is the Spada, resembling the paring spade, or breast 
plough of other DlstrioU, with, however, in some InstsiiCM. at least, a notable addidon (which, 
by the way. scams to have been common enough). " namely a mouldboard I hxod in such a manner 
“ as to turn the sod of turf, as a plow turns the furrow slice: thus becoming literally a BTta$l Plow.'' 
It had certainly become an instrument in very general use during approximately the hundred years. 
ncO-1850, when the allocation of the land was being made, and ao much reolamation work was 
consequently done, often by farmers, ill^equipped with implements or capital, who were obliged to 
uss the best methods to hond; and. with the cbeapneai of labour. man*power was often cheaper 
than the purchase of expensive tuad untried implements, the efficacy of which was frequently dubious, 
ao that a simplo implement like the bTeast*plough made an immediate and comprehcnrible appeal. 
When the work had bean done the implement began to disappear. Its utility had vanished, aud 
now it OQce more sinks into oblivion. 

It it, however, interesting to notice that the French have ie*mveiited this implement for light 
work, each u in the ^m kitchen garden, under the name of CKarrut d Btoo, and that in this 
modem form it is fitted with a wheel; something similar seems to have happened in the early years 
of the eighteenth century. In 172& some Italians brought over a plou^. which they gave us 
as a new invention, but it proved to be the same ss the breast*plough used in Worcester, Gloacester, 
and some parts of Stafford.** ' G>. B. FUSSELL, 

•••Hunt £c<momy qf lA« WtM «/ Snftarid' {11W), (ld28i.p. £18. 

Vol. I. p. liS. Se* at*o VcL II. p. 284, * R. Bradley : ' A g«n«rol o«oti*«o/ futAonA/y' (1728). 

** ‘Jcuntol (i'Agricuitur* Prtfi^ue. 2 /ovm2Zs S«rU S8’ p. 179. 

Ireland ; Archaeology. Davies : Evans. 

Eveavatcoa of a Horned Caim at Coward. Co. Down.* By Olivtr BavUi and B. Bityn Evani. 
d d ^ The monument in queation is one of a group on Ooward Hill (688 feet), 2 miles east of 
I I / Hilitown. Co. £>own. immediately to tl^ north of the western Moume Mountains. It 
was excavated completely in May, 1932, by the authors of the paper and Mias Qaffikin. 
It belongs to the group of honiad cairns with a ssmi<circaJar foreoourt (sea plan)^t the east end. 
The iTiAYimum measurements of the oaim are about 115 x 50 icot by 6 feet high. The material of 
the calm consists of loose stones with a cerUiri amount of earth. The original shape appears to 
have been roughly parabolio, but its limits are aomewbat irregular, especially on the south; we 
observed no trace of a peristeUth, except possibly at the north*east angle. Extending for 28 feet 
behind the horns tie three aligned chambers, with no covering, but full of earth and stones. 

An unusual feature is the asymmetrical disposition of the horns, tlie north bom having six 
uprights and the south three, with two portabstonN between. Hor bad the south horn originally 
extended any further; a trial trench failed to find any disturbance in virgin soil on a lino continuing 
it; moreover, the stones aa they stand form a neatly true semicircle, and the east edge of thu caira 
behind the north bom is aligned on the terminal atone of the south. The diameter of the semicircle 
is 87 feet. 

Tho three chambers are separated by two ailJa formed of aingle blocks, reaching to about half 
the height of the chambers; the west end is blocked by a larger stone, 4 feet 8 inches high. These 
three atones, which rest approximately on the original level of the virgin soil, clearly occupy a key 
position in the oonstruetion of the monument, and if they bad been moved the monument must 
have ooUapsed. Flanking these three stonea are three pairs of jambs, on ao average 4 feet 6 inches 

* A full report ol this exeavetion ves reed before end Philceophioal dooieiy. end wiU bo published in tbelr 
tbo Arcbvologioal Seotion of the Belfast bfeturel Hktory Proceeding* later. 
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high ■ and auamat thorn the crthostatea of the central and «eet chambert rest, being tU^ 

We know of no exact paralleU to thie method of construction, except m a horned oaiin juat nonn 

of B^Mt, siae-walls are carried up to a uniform level throughout, and thia may havo aome 

be^g on tho roofing of the chambere. The oart chamber preecDta aoveral abnormal featuree; its 
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Q0WARD CXGAVATI0 N . 

no. 1 . 

«ia is some 10 deeross south of tho msin oast-west axis of the monument, and iti eastem end 
18 nartiaUv blocked b>' th^wo portaUtoncs, tho ecnithom of which le Wnuig to 
^foK ^rd a^noa blocking the entrance anil continued acjo« the 

xrihs [:r:':d o^.. .0^., 

., 1 f,f y,mwn ^urth which yielded pieoes of charcoal and a fe»' sherde; virgin soil tf foifly 

ree^ 0^11^11 soil; in the west half is a alab laid honaontally and packed around with j ellow clay, 
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juet in Aront of the sill; it Tests on several smaller atones vhich are sunk into Tir^jn soil. Above 
this in the stone filling, between depths of 3 feet and 4 6 inches below the tops of the jambe, 

were twenty*two small packets of oS'bonee, olearly intentionally deposited. The only sherd from 
this chamber came from the top of the clay packing round the flat slab. 

The bulk of the pottery came from the level forecourt just to the cast of the bank blocking the 
entrance. It was found in a black sticky paste which coated a number of flat stones, apparently 
arranged in no orderly plan. Pieces which seemed to belong to the same pot were nearly always 
found oloee together. There were also found several quartsito pobbles, a good deal of charcoal, and 
an unworked burnt flint. 

The pottery may be divided into two groups, coarse and iine; all tbo fragments were very small, 
and none was decorated. The fine wares were slipped, and in some cases highly polished, cither red 
or black. So far as it has been possible to reoonatruot shapes, they include two pots with splayed 
rim, concave neck and fairly straight shoulder (Ko. I, Pig. I}; several pota with relief-rib on the 
shoulder (Kos. II, III, IV, Pig. 2); two fattened rims, one of whid) came from the we«t chamber 
(Nos. V, VII, Fig, 1), and a hooked rim (Mo. VI, Pig. 1). The coarae pottery included some fragments 
with wash on the inside; the principal ahapes were rims usually flattened and slightly splaying inside 
or outside (Nos. IX, XU, XHI, XIV, Fig. 1), and flattened bases sometimee splaying (Mos. VIII, 
X, XI, Fig. 1), one of which came from tho central chamber (No. XV, Fig. 1); also the 1>ottom part 
of a bucket-shaped pot with flat base slightly grooved on tho inside (Ko. XVI, Fig. 1). All the 
sbords were hand^mi^e domestic ware; though individual ones suggest possible Neolithic parallels, 
the pottery as a whole appears to belong to the Hallstatt-la T^ne complex. 

The bones have been examined by experts, who express grave doubts as to their contemporaneity 
with the monumont. Their intentional dopoei^on suggvU a saorifice at some date; there is evidsnoe 
of ox-aachflees in WseCem Scotland and tho Isle of Man within the last $00 yeart. In one ease 
connected with the opening of a prehistoric monument. 

A stone found lo^ on tho oaim behind the north horn hod on one side on ougravod lotenge* 
omamsnt of shallow grooves (see Pig. 1}. This ornament is found at Newgrange and at 
X^ugberew, and thoro is no reason to suppose that It is not contemporary with tho construction of 
^c monument. O. DAVIES. 

E. E. EVANS. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 

Initiation ftitoi and Klnihlp Bondi In Tlkopls. iS^ummary o/ a Cemmunicaiion presented hy 
Dr. Jiat/mond Firth. 13 Jura, 1033. 

The namo of Initiation rites has bwn given to a number of dificrent types of ceremon}', 4 4 0 
including on the one hand those which admit to a secret society, an age-gndc, a medlcino 110 
lodge or a club, and on the o^or thow which fucllitato or cmpluuuze the passage of a person 
from 000 eooiat state to another, as from adolescence to manhood. The former may be termed rites 
of specific initiation, the latter rites of general initiation. A definitive socjologioal study of rites of 
this general typo can only be done on a broad comparative bads. Tlie preoiso rdlo winch they play 
in the social life of the community where they occur must be analyzed, their capricious distribution 
investigated and the fact explaine<l that rites for females are often but a polo reflection of those for 
moles, or may be entirely lacking, liut first is the need for more adequate specific studies winch 
will describe the initiation procedure carefully, not merely as regards toebnique and sequence of 
operations, but indicating also the actual native attitude towards the various elements of the ritual, 
the sanctions which maintain it, tho reaction in the person initiated as distinct from the basic fimetioi^ 
of the institution for tho society as a whole. 

Initiation in Tikopia consists in essentials of the operation of supeedsion, a longitudinal slitting 
of the upper surface of tho prepuce, practised upon young males, usually two or three together, some 
time before puberty. This is accompanied by tho ^stribution of huge quantities of foo<l and other 
property, regulated upon the basis of kinship to the Initiates. A stmfiar ritual, but on the economic 
and social side only, is somotiznes perfbrraod for girls. Initiation is known as the pupouma, literally 
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“ the kindUng of the ovena," tliia embodying a rituai exprcaeion of eympethy. The operation ia 
performed by a akilled man, tho feiaiott eapoin, «id he ij aesiated by the tapata m«, who holds 

the boy in his amw. Both these men must bo of the group of tualina, mother’s brothers, real or 
daaaificatory, of the lad, and aro rewarded for their services in common with all the other iuaiino 
with gifts of linnet cord, bark-oloth and mats, and foo<l These aro reolprocatcd, at loMt m part, 
and the exchange of such valued property on the boali of ^e alignment of tho boy’s kin ia one of the 
fundamontal foatuws of the ceremony. 

Initiation in Tikopla is decidedly atypioal when compared with that In other parts of tho world. 
The oporation is in no way designed as an ordeal to try the lad's courage; on tho contrary the paM 
ia minimised as much as poeaiblo. There is no formal instruction in the seorets of tribal lore or in 
morabty, no seoluilon of tho initiate, no ritual separation from women, no dramatic representation 
of re*bifth, and food taboos of only tho sUghtoet kind are kept. Yet tho ritual is of the greatest 
importance to the people. Its manifest sanotions aro conformity to religious precedent on account 
of its alleged supernatuml origin, and so far aa the actual oporation is conoerned, the sensitiveness to 
ridicule which would bo directed against anyone who did not undergo it. The fundamental value 
of the institution lies, howovar, in the manner in which the ocoeomio exchanges form a pattern of 
sodal ties, and particularly for the individual oonceroed, the explicit expression and affirmation of 
his status among his kinsfolk which the whole ritual impresses upon him. 

The Myth of the Myrtle East, Swnmary of a Communication prt$$nUd by Lieui.-Cdoncl J?. H. Elliot, 
M.D., F.R~C.S. 20 Junt, 1933. 

1 1 Q There is a widespread bebef that tlic East is the Home of Mystery. Against this wo must 
^ " set the indisputable fact that as knowledge has progresed the territ^ of the supernormal 

been stesdily taken over by the normal. Man is man wherever you find him, be his colour what it 
may, and when knoipn is no more mysterious in one land than in another. InacceasibiUty has meant 
a difficulty in checking stateraenta and so has been the handmaid of mystification. The average 
mind loveu the occult. The impact of the East on young European minds has in n^y ways bow 
provocative of mystery, and this was pre-eminently so in the early days of our dealii^s with India. 
It has always been very hard for the East and the West to understand each other. The language 
difficulty is a great barrier to entry into the feelings of strange peoples, and especially into those of 
nations who deliberately use speech to coneoal their thoughts. Social oonditions are very different 
in Britain and the Orient, The system of family life is difierent, Tho Purdah System, formerly very 
powerful, is still in active evidence. The physical infiuenees environing Oriental peoples are strange 
and marked, especially thoir poverty. Sudden death is common in the East from aooidenls, 
epidemics and murder. A wholly undeserved reputation has been obtained by oriental drugs and 
oriontal methods of treating disease. Conjuring and magio have been invested in the Orient with a 
halo of mystery which has been in no way deserved. Political influences have been most import^t: 
the oppresrion and tyranny of the past were associated with total insecurity of life and property. The 
oontrsst between Western and Eastern religious systems is and always has been very great: the 
ideal of the West has been active well doing; that of the East idleness and negation of responsibility. 
Sadbuiam, witchcraft, phalUc worship, and the conflict between Hinduism and l^omednnism, have 
all boon factors making for mystery. Graft is common both in tho East and in tho West, but tho 
attitude towards it is widely difforent in the one ami in the other. 

All tlirw points have favoured tiie preUntions of the East to mystery, but whenever such claims 
are fearlrswiy met and investigated in tho light of modern knowledge, they break down hopelessly. 
They arc baswi on misunderstanding of facts, on inaccurate data and on faulty reasoning. 


REVIEWS. 

AFRICA s Ethnology Pr«w, l#98. aapr«+C04w. laSWurtroKoM 

Ths TrIbM of tho A«h«ntl HlnWrland, Sy ondanap. PrU*.*6c-^-_ ,, , ^ . 

Caploin B.S.SeUtfey.C.B.S..D.He.iOxon).cf the A naw book by » d;rtngu3ohed a flold-wker ss 
PpIUical S«n>ie*. With a ehapUr Osptsin Rsrtrsy cannot fai to th« otofsrt of 

Profmor D. WcUrmonn. : The Olarmdon anthropologist. Hu lafioet double dsckor wiU. haw«v«r, 
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b« waght ftftw not only boocuM of th« tuthor'e repu* 
tMion. buC mon lo hy^ re*Bon of Ito intrlruic importonco. 
It opens so ethnotogioal AeUl of extreme riehneM, the 
scriace of which bM hitherto brtrdly been ecretched. 
It pKoente the roeuJCe of a ecuwey of the twenty or 
eo tHbiO greupe^ numboring eoma ne)f a million 8oubi» 
which inhabit the vast ere* of Ihe northern territorie* 
of the Gold Coest. 

Captain Rattray spent hvo years In this area—end 
one can only etand amated at the wealth of material 
ha gatliered lo eo ahort a time. Hie obeorvationa, 
recorded with alrnoot relmtiean apeoidrjty of detail, 
in document after document, moet of them trenslatod 
from the verneoular of hie inlormente, ere fnll of meat 
for the threrotlcal antliropologieC, the mleeionary, 
the adaimetrative ofhrer, inoeeO, for anyone concerned 
with the peoplM of Wc*t Africa* 

The moat obviona ranroach on* rnuld cast ageinst 
the book >■ in regard fn tna mod* of praeontation Captain 
Battray was compelled to ailept. Ho traate aarh of the 
tribe# he atadled aeparatoly, eomn at grealM' length than 
others, taking in turn each of the af)Cio)o(prnl features 
ha seleBta for Inveetigaliun. The effort la a aeeming 

E itohwurk, naceaei fating a good deal of oroaa.refercnning 
>Kurately a limple teak, hecenao of the excellent 
dex and the carefni lyatom of paragraph headinga) 
la ordar to obtain a complete picture of a eot of euatom# 
or an inetitution. However, this lies jfH arlvantegoi 
for the desk’worker who may wiali to uao ihe book aa a 
source. Dy doing the job of lynthcBiu for himeelf. 
he not only ebeela the internal corvilstoncy of Captain 
Rattray's observations—a teat which, neerlleea to say, 
they paae easily—but ja leal to see their wider impHea* 
tions, at which Captain Rattray merely hints. Abovo 
all, he la made aware how one oustom ur inslJtution 
fnMrIecks with Ibe others doaeribml here, and gains 
iW full li&nifleanca from Its cohnecUuna nnth the reat 
of tribal life. 

On tlie whole. CapUin Rattray oechews theoroticel 
eemmentery, being content to set <luwn the facts M 
faeta. h'os*erthe)eas. one of tlio most nuUbie parte 
of U>e hook is tlio )>refscr'. elmnl, it would apnear, 
ehiel!y as the a<lminlstmtjvo ofHcnr. Hero ho <lntwB 
out me upaliut of his r ceaarchc*, and deinunst rates, 
on enthrupelogieal grounda. why pen('d*and.papcr 
oonaUtutinns, hewover trim, aivl Itou’cver aatisfactoniy 
they may tit surh broad gmoral eonceptjona aa tliat of 
Indirect Rule, may not woi4« in practice. 

]>e«pito the nutlmr’s abecinenco in matters of theory, 
the reader cannot avoid being constantly stimulatinl 
to mora general inforenees anti I inee of t iHnight. Captain 
Rattray ehuwa, by a cumprthen"ive enalyaie of lin. 
guiatM det*, condrmed by Profoeeor M'eutormann in n 
valuable iadepeadent chapter, aa woli aa by his ethno* 
graphical mauriel, that tho peoples of this area ere 
all uulturally akin. While varietions in ciistotn. aome* 
timee considerabie, occur, evwn from sotllcntcnt to 
aettiemeni. tho type oan be traced right titruugli, 
Tho point of interest for sociological theory ia (hat 
ihcee variations appear to bo c<»rrcl«tc<l with tl;o 
demograplilc distribution of the population, with dis. 
tinct fssturs* of sociei organiadion, and wdth historical 
nvsnts which ran to s certain oxtciii be M«ritk>d in 
ensting conditions. We discover that the real unit 
of eulturei life, over moet of thia an*, !■ a faniily or 
kiadrod group occupying a sioglu compound or tjuarter 
of a "towti,^’ tbeee voinpoundti often being scattered 
ai cunaidsrable dlatancss a|wvrt. Pnrthcrmurv, though 
membenhip of the totomlc clan deccemis In the paternaJ 
line as a rule, tite lino of deecent through the mother is 
also recognized, often fay osme, in mamege prohibitions, 
and io the choice of guardian spirits for children. 


Wive* have, in cuneoquenre, to bo aougbC fairly far 
edeld. which loads to intcrlribaJ tnsrriagee. Many of 
these tribes bavo ab*o a tnubtjnn of mioratioas, «dhle 
otliers have boon under the mnro or Ims ertnctiA*a cnntrol 
of bnnds of forojjm invaders.*' who now fcprm a superior 
stratum in such tribes ee tho Dngoinba and Mampruen, 
The history <»f ini^ations was neatly confinneil, in 
one enso nt loser. tlie tlisoovery of corroborative 
traditions in different parts of tM country, whieh 
eanont be explained by tiiffuaion. 

rids by nu tncans exhausts the theoretical intoreel 
of ihe boM. Captain Rattray initiatee a now procedure 
in field work, by inrlu<hng a fairly complete acoount 
of many Nankanso custuim written down for him by a 
member of that tribe. The tascuiation el this part 
lies ia its intimsto portrayal of the everyday life of the 
poodle. Blrib, marriuge, sickoans, and JeaiK—all tlioie 
vicissitudoe of human life which era aurrouDded with 
rituat—ara here soes as events in the life of s living 
penon, an<l not aa oecuiona for tlie Ideally merhsnloiJ 
and coneieUint eoremonial of the ethnograpner*# vemion. 

But Captain Rattray'e book la ao full of solid provender 
for the anthropologist, end for workers in nsighbourlog 
■oioncos, or for tho prartiesl man, that one could con* 
tinue to talk about it fur several page*. I can only 
refer to his exceptionally full tlocuioentery matansl 
on the inatiiutiOA of the Ten'tiena. or Prieet'King, 
as he not too happily trsnslstea the title, on the wide* 
spread praclice nf aouthsaylng. on the cult of ancestor 
»lrlis. end nu tho tutemiv boilefa of the nstlvee, Tlie 
S^ca'daua will attrsut graattwt silent n»n frum admlnia* 
trativo ofHrars. As thn uciiti-ascred cuatodian uf t)M> 
lend, he appears to bo the point of convergence, a> it 
wero, ol A large number oi tribal int(rc«te—roligeous 
Ix'licfs, tribal treUithm, the economie exploitHtkui of 
thn land, tho inainlonance of law and order. In regard 
to icmthsAying, 1 onnnni forbear complainlns that 
Captain Rsttrsy doc* not say morn about witcbrrafl. 
which lie mentions iocldcnteily fii several placiw. 
Indoexl, such incklcntol remarks era amongst tla^ rnost 
intriguing thinm in lliu book. Ihir instance, lie tells 
ue, in A luvtiwAc. of a funner custom of grdng raiding 
•ftcr a funeral. Thin cush^m <»f unsuaglug grief by 
flghling has a bearing upt^n thv whole p^chnloglcu 
theory of tho nature of numan emotiune. 

Csptsin Raltmy'H uvs' btiok is a worllty suconeiar 
nf his wril.known wurks on tho Ashanti, well ]?rjulcil, 

S »neratMjy illustmictl, nnri maouvs with fimt'haad 
ocuinenta, it will undoubtolly rank aniung the best 
ethnegruphicai books of tlm j'car. M. yOUTKS. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS. 

Frimitiva Arts and Crafts. Du li. C. Saiiff- did pp. 
Comfrr/./jfC C'wMrr-ir.v f'rcas. IDSS. tw. 11'/. I A I 

Tiie til If of IhiN inoet uA'ful and l•tin)Ulaling | J | 
book >s lUMlcadiiiK. Ht Is jxtl an sevount uf tiw 
am’nrAl Usdiuicnl provrascH ciupUiyc<l among fH).cnllo<l 
" nriiuitjv<'s,'' nor >*i't e fU-nitlptiMU of tho total inMtcrlsl 
ruVurc of M.|i<itr<i " primilixv* ” p«*<»|»h'H. Those nvnsiu 
ilcsuU'ratn. But l>o<»k fllla n n« losa real notHl 

Nvr>’ MdlHfacKirilv. K<> dutciiraos plickienuliirNdly. but 
cuiu ndcly. ilv' gonord |»riiu*t|*)oa with W'hich I he 
hint'irion vf rultom mo-t wjK^raio nml briiigH t‘' tho 
illufltrAtiiM) uf I)m' probk'ma rmacnl tho rcMilta of pmoticad 
ri'soarcb hr gixieruplKi* anil clhiu»mj>hor. 

nro ruintudol trf thv aadulugicnb crtmuiniv and 
rvligioun impliratiuiu <»f luuat ituiiiuflioiuring pr<KHvM« 
ill pTiii 111 iv c anoiHioa, Tfic relation L>r cui tun? to om'i ran • 
lurnt is acutely siial>ro<l. «uul llw cxTrategeUkCv of 
(hoao who sue in gvogmjdty the H»h« doti'niiining factor 
wra niiblrwsly cx|<«<Hi. Invidrntally tho jjrchlstoric 
arcbx.nWgist is w*amc<l (pcrbai>s needlvesly) of llw 
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mution nM<M in tAkin^ prMnt pl«nt d^tcibutions u ‘‘tbsomtionofthe world, without ioCeroourM with th« 
• (Of boUaio RUtp* of pMi opoahA, Tbc idoo of o ** nrt of thoir Allow onoturao. tnd without knowing wb«t 
ouituro wuft, 00 popular in Anmoa, to fkirly, but '* oihor boJntt bMldat tharoMlvaa axiatod I C'abalUro, did 
erltloally. expoundau. Tho aucbor point* out how. ** youoavernoaroftL*vall* 70 ftbaBatuBo*a tDoubt* 
baaid** oontomporary •Q7ironma&t. (ho prior hiacory of Urn moat of thi* waa maro roUt Undition i ynt waa it ia 
a poopl* oondiUona it* maurJal ouUur*. Raeo cnuat partaioamory efCoppar AaaandaarliM tim«* whan th* 
alao ba takwt into aooount: in oati/nating jtc rdja. Sayoo vallav wa* uaad^Mrhapa baoauaa Ar lomo raaaon it 
A eautioiialy oriliodox. Tha diaruaaion or diacovary nod waa hold to ba aatorad aa a plaoo whM» roek.ahalur 
InveuUoQ la natumlly doreinatad by Dr. Ramao&'i paincinca abould ba nadoT Similar painting! do net 
maatarly anaiyata. though hla doAnlUona ar* not aoeaptad aoeur alMwhara ia tha naighbourhood. ProAaaer Braull 
witlwut orlUotcm. 3ayoa la abla to point to inatanoaa of hiroaalf long ago publial^ad. In f^^iuArapoAgia, a biiaf 
M);bmM ^uaat aa th* praludo to a olioovory among tha aoeeunt of tho raaulA ha obtainad (Vom studying the 
Uapria for inatanea. paintinga at Batuaoaa. but in praaaat voluma avary. 

Tha la4t{lva ahaptara ar* davotad to cUffualen«maeb. thing A on a muah mora aumptuoua and datailad aaala, 
amam (travolAra who oaUaot curloa. 2iiaat*fiftai nomadio and many of tha iUaatrationa ara in eolour. Th* oarUan 
UiM a* murmadiadaa. mobility or About, mimtion. atratumof painUnga may ba maaolithia in data, tha latar 
including tho aavcral typaa thsreof}. oonditiona Tor and onaa appaar to belong to tha la^a Coppar Aga art group, 
againgt tha aaeaptanra of tha djftuaad idaa (pmatiga of A* well aa deaeriptiona and diaoiualona of th«a* 
introrlKcara and cooaervattam or axcaaaiva apaeiaLaation paintinga at Batuacaa tha voluma oontaina an account of 
of (non).(ocipiaQt* nnd thair oauaas), goographioal and a numbar of mote or laaa iaolatad art Anda at aavaral 
r«uig(ou8 barnm, and ao on. Finally, tha poaaibilitiao difTaront localitiea Juat ovar tba frontiar in Portugal, and 
of parallal avolutien ara at*(«d ao objsetivaJy that tha in tha Spanish provineaa of Samvi^ Bunoa. Falancia, 
author oan no longer b* olainad u a ena^ndad diSu* Cantabria, and Aatunas. While moet of tbeoe have alao 
siooiat in the aenae of Qrflbaar or SUtot Smith. beea publAbod. they ar* not readily aooaaaihl* to atudaa A 

AU the point* oxaminad om illuitrated W ralavnat and it ia an excallant thing to have than now Imugbt 

wd gonaraUy wail.dooumentad iostanoea. Somatimaa togacher. Finally there u a cbapUr oa th* painted 

VM eame example u ueod to iUuatrata aevaral point* : th* dolpMna in Porit^. and hara again the exAting pubU* 

diBcovery of Naw Zaaland Aax by tho Maona aa a aub. catiooa on tbia auWect are vary dSfleult to obtain. Thus 

atJtuta for pnper.mulbarty bark Uluatratea deliberato FtoAMor Breuil A once agM to be eosgratulatad on 

quaat by primitivea (p. fl2}, reeulA of ohange of auvwon* havjM produced a really vahiabA work. Wa ahall all 

mant on a oultura (p. 77), and coaaequent modlSeationa look forward to tba other volume* of th* nene«. He hae 
m fiecbniquo fp. 167), Very «xoaptionally the arampla much materiel coUeeted from the Sierra Moreoa and 
le uMoriwaU; laathn inapirad pot* can be batter from dutricU to lU weat which has aaver yet been 
illuaUraiod from Troy than from Sues, wbore tha model publiahad. Ka y it aeon aaa the light of day. 

IS now Been t« ba mora probably baakatry i and tha Suae H. C. BUItHlTI, 

e t M said to oemo from Kish I The index might aaidly 

iznprovod. BLOOD CROUPS. 

Bat Sayca’a book does provide juat tba sort of maMrial Hand buch dar Blucgrupp^kund a, fdited bu 
the arohjeologist need* for the aoluttoa of hit own ... Zir. Poui St^ffan. Miinchtn. 1932, J. F. 
problem* ana that in a ohaop. conoiaa and readable form. wA lehmonne Vt^. ei + 669 on. 1S6 UeUfiavn* 

V.G.a andStAorta. 

ColUboratora: Profaaaor Oluf Thomaan: Bleed 
Las Painturet Hupescres Sch^matl^uas da Is Pdnin* Oroufn and Bamlow ,< Bleed Orattp* end Aferbjdtfv. 

. nn Ibdriqua. By L AM H. Breuti. I Au Dr. Michael A Brilf Hisfory nf the Beimt4 (tf 

I at d«i ifaye. La^ny^»ur~Mama, 24ixldia. Bfood Greupe. wtVA a SwiagrapHy of S.M6 itama. 

1933. 19 pp., ph 24. 9. Wallbab : iTaradifyo/BleedoreuM. Dr. H.Bftrkla.da 

Ait praiiiatorAna will waleoma the appaaranea of thia la Camp: Blood ^eupe in relation to Modicino and 

book. Not only are iu content* of importaooe, but Suryory. Profeeeor Gottfried Ueetrup: Blood Qronpo 

tinea >t ta tha drat of a eeriae inadepoeaibU under the ondPermeie AfadiKna. Dr. Paul fiteffan : Blood Oroirpo 

suapMaa of '*la Fondatlon Singar.Polignao ” there ie and Human Boooo. Dr. D. D. Boboatt: Technfgue af 

avary ohanoe that mom atiU of rrofoaMr BrauiVe mate Bleed Orovping. 

of information on tha flpanlsh mokalMltar art which ha It A not qmt* an aaey te*k to give full luetioe to tbia 
obtained during yaara of work in the field will at long Eeadbuch within the allottad apae*. It la a rapartoiy 

last be auiubly publAhed. Soma of bA friends had of prcaent.day aeianee on bloodgroupa, yat it may ba 

foasad that tha praaauro of tha Abb4*a aubaaquent work aaiu, in the (aimet aplrit, that It anowa all tha merit* but 

in an •ver.widaning aphare of intereat might have some of the drawbaalm of a ocllaetlva work. Tk* fint 

dela^ the writing up of hi a earlier invaaLgations ehaptar on th* hAtory of tho aeAne* of blood group* 

ladaluiitaly. g(v*a a brief end apparently exact daacrintion of to* 

Tha pnaant velum* ia mainly eonetmed with tha davalopmant of th* theory and practio* of isobainagglu* 

oonventionailacd and earni.coDVOctionAlisad reck*ahelter tinatjon, Landafoinar** and Jaoak^'a deOaitioa of^* 

paintinga of Batuaoai, a valky in the *outli*wMt comer four blood group* in man, later on tba beginning! of 

or the nwdam province of Balamanea. TJieae who isvaatlgatlon into tba heredity of blood group* with 

know their Borrow will lamamber that he wa* tokl: ragardtomenUaliam. AmilialoooBrrancaandoonatitutioa. 

" Yondor. far to the weat. In the heart of thoaa hllU, Tha relation of th* study of AohaiDUgglutinetioa to 

'* than ia a wonderful sallayi no narrow tliat only at mid. blood tramsfualon, sod oapoeUlly to anthropology, ia 

** day A th* fa«a of tba aun to ba daecrfod. That valAy refarrod to; hAod group* ia diffaraot raoa* ajid alaa in 

“ Ay ucullieevsrad and unknown for thousand! of yaara) apaa and mooXtya. 

“ no person dreamed of it* exiatenea. But at laet, t Jong The next ehaptar, by Profamor Oluf Tbomaan, of 
Mm* ago. certain hunter* enured It by cbaeoa. and than Copeahagan.u a very important eonthhution to tba whoA 
** what do you tbiok they found. Caballoro t They found theory of iaohemegglutiaation; firat of all It give* th* 

“ a snail nation or tribe of uckcown peop A. spesieing an full sarofogioal baainor the who A quection of blood types 
” unknown lasguage, who perhaps bad uvad thar* ainea and their differentiation. Then Mlow eom* inairuouva 
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oh^itcn) on tho <\i«tijU’tioc of the four blood tvj>M end 
typM, Mpeeially the Ai nnd type,' on tbs 
Mosggiutiaiae, preoii»Un* end oytotropins and tbs im* 
^rtaoos^ of tnermnl mQueneo. Tits oocurronuo of 
uoa^lutinina apart from blood aeruin ie diwoMed, ami 
further the bleed typos in apce and monkeys, tlifferont 
coammaita. birdi, etu,, are doecrSbed. Altog>4hoi> t>i)« 
chapter, baaed on extanaivs exT>arimoDta by Prolusaor 
Tliojnaeo and bia oo«workaK, |:^N'ea to overy anthrapu. 
logiat anil inveatigator into blood typiv, wuo may not 
be familiar with modem serology, full end oxeet 
information on tbo theory oI ieoltomagghitinniion. 

The chapter on bfuoditary faotore in tho <jifforeikt 
blood types Is ratlior <liinrult for tlkoao nnt miAlcluiitly 
familiar with mathematics, end e\‘an with tlir holy of 
mathomatieiana many atAtomenU woro not quite 
alueidatecl. Many an antbropolo^sti biojngist and 
medieal man will admit that tbs over>uao of mathe* 
matlcal (onnnlea In tbo realm of morphology and 
biology baa many tiraaa hardly fulfille^l exportatiorw. 

The obaptar on blood typM arid pailiology by Profc n aor 
Oluf Thomeen la moat mWaeting. Heredity end con* 
atiiutlon, blood types and malignant iumouTa* tuber* 
oulosis, syphllia, malaria, nervous disorders and mental 
cases, arlnriiis and dsoay of Moth are dwouieeii and the 
respsetiva refereneee are given. Undoubtedly this part 
of study, talootl types witl\ regard to constitution, 
heredity and pathology, may be of importance, proi’lded, 
of oourM, that the msterial ia properly aelectod and 
that the number of oaesa ie euflloiant. T^ho obaptcm on 
blood tranafuaion and on blood types in relation to 
fereniie medloine give raelty full Information on Uieee 
more praotieal toplca, sapeeially the lochniquo of blood 
tnoafuslon and its modem use, and also the whole 

S ueation of the legal value ot blMd types in relation cn 
vil and ponal proW^gs. 

Tba problem of raeiat signideanoe of blood groups is 
fully dMueeed In tbe fullewing cliapter by burgeon 
OeoeraJ Ur, P. Bteffan. Uver thiny pages ^vs a dotalls'l 
list of peroenteges ot tlm four blood typss amungiit 
dlfSsrsnt raeee. together wiUi thscr rsapeoiivs * racial' 
index. Tbe difmeat ' racial triangles * and ' blood* 
genegraphio raeial groups,* stc., do notsesm to simplify 
mattara. The exact comparleon of the diffnrant racial 
groups eeems to be latlior a dilllcult task, for tlio 
numws of rasea lo Moh racial group are very difforont, 
tbe range of variation being from some 27 caeoa in one 
group up to soma 18,000 in anuther group, bir. WeUisch, 
oa pago 206 ot tills Handbuch, state* as a Hufllclcnt 
numbM of eaeea Irom 260 up to 600 and even 1.600, 
a4«ording to tba ‘ prosumad ' acounoy of the Invseti* 
gator. Tt Is rather difficult to undcnrtSDd how a 
preaumed pereonal quality like acouracy may bo ex* 
prsseod CDatheraatleally. In connootion with the 
question of the racial significance of blood groups tbe 
reviewer would like to quote K- Young's papsr in 
bfari 1086r 116, which concludes that the respee* 
tive resulta should be sufRclent to convince the most 
** ardent supporters of blood grouping ee a criterion 
*' of racial ty^ or racial rslatlon^ip that it may nut be 
*' of such importanco in this sphere as they anticipate.'* 
Contrary t« this Dr. Bteffao, tno author ui this chapter 
on bloo^ types and raoe, is far mere optiraiatiu about the 
slgrtfceece and value of tho different blood groups with 
regard to the question of races and also trith r^ard to 
pbyk^eny of man. The reviea'ar'e own experienco of 
over 4,000 cases In Cseohe*slovakla, leads to rather more 
sos^osl coDchisiofis. 

"tbe last chapter of this Handbuch, on the technique 
of blo^ gTouping, is Very instructive and treats the 
whole of £e subject in foil. Dr. E. D. Seboett, Stock¬ 
holm. who hsj coQsIderabie experience, givos full in¬ 


structions for laboratory end for iivid y^rk. The author 
preferM puncture of tlio eurtulHi fur tJui blund t^vts; wo 
prefer tl^ ulnar e^l^ of tho palm of tho loft hand, which 
IS always easy of scccea, easy U> clean, the l•ailt iminful 
and, after tho punetun-, net rronhlowmc. Tho pujuitun 
ot the earlobe is in many women with complicated 
bainlrcsH almost impossible, bcmilea this it is ofivn 
impoisiihle to kc«>p tlic onriubu quilo vloer cm Hceount of 
the linir, cefyulallv m girls and uomon with Imbhrd hair. 
The last hundred nagtw of this Handbur'li «‘<inrniii a 
eoinplolo luhlingrapKv rnlarinu lo hluod urnuus for tlio 
years IDONluai. 'This haivfitook is an encyclopedia of 
our prcsont.dny kaowloJgo on blcwKl gnnipH, useful to 
aU Invostisatom, antbruivilogifits, l>iblog|ats arHl pa tho* 
loaista. *rhc priatinir ami illuatrutinns em excellent. 

^ “ V. 8UK. 

ASIA. 

Tha Empty Quarter. riy U. Sl J. B. Philhf/. 
lu.lH. U X 6^ in. *3'3 2>p..Jofi//n(i mo)M. . aj 

Prirs 21a. 1 VA 

Tl>6 Wall of tliu Wahahl King in tlie Hsau 
poelponcil IV prorxM*(l jounioy liy Mr. PliUby across 
tho llub'al Knnil by one year, and in (ho jnciintimo 
Mr. Ilcrtmni 1'lionias inaile Ills now Jkinous journey 
across the cusu>ni [wirt of tlio iiiysurioua region. This 
may, In a sense, datnago Mr. Philny's righto Ui (>riurity, 
bus his Mwclsl knowledge* of Arabia Is too wMcTy 

S ipivniated fur tliut point V> have any liimorUnce. 

r. Philby'a route lay well to tl>o west of tliat of 
Mr, TIiiMnaa and whila the latter found, clijofly, a very 
bare stoppr, tlio former 01004(4 a real empty quarter. 
The UunW Kkiali which ecciocd to beeums a little 
mytliical aftor I^fr. Tlioiruw's expcrienco Is iu>w reoog' 
niivd, thanks t<i Mr. I'Jiilhy, iu sll*iu forbidJiiia majMty. 
Tlvo evidenreu of aarii' mnn were very sllglkt and 
Mr, Philby remsrlw that some day digging in tho 
alluvium of sii saoiont dried river may revaal thsen] 
fur, lio thinks, the inception of Arab dewcrslion may be 
fairly n*cont. Bemo who have worke<l at the tangled 
(luostinn of Plekstecenn cliinatr* wonder wfiethcr South 
AraHin, fur reesons too intricate to argue out in a 
review, may not liavp been dcasrilo for long phases In 
Pleiatecenc times. Uui. Itowsvar this jnay bs, mer* 
sxplorutloii for remains of Plslstocone man or fuller 
dsmonstrstioa ef thofr absence la very narfoualy nosded. 

This could lielp us to make onn of the most valuable 

stops forward in tho reeonstniclum of tho story of early 
he^ saptrna. AU tl» Ainta that Mr, Plilllw coUootso 
could be dated tu Nsulithio or later Umes. 8o traoo of 
PiliscUthie man has yst emerged. Tlie exploration of 
tbs Kito of tbe suppos^ oily of Wabar (Aubar. Obax) la 
a valuable feature of Hr. FbUby's work. Ho fnuod 
tbo crator*like fonns that had besu mouldad by impaot 
of moteurites with tha surfaori of the doeort. Mr. Philby, 
traoiog tbe ancient rivan now dry, strove to recoratruot 
Uio map of the conditions of th^ 4^^ obviously 
was disappoint^ at the eensationsl endiag to ihediearaa 
of the foblod city that the imamnstion of many bad 
cunnocted with the story of Oplur. The book includca 
a« appendices ecicotifle reports on a number of matters 
by various aiitharitis*. Ine ahelli discovered in aiipsr* 
^lal deposits worn those of freshwater inoUiieca of 
species now living, a typically Syn>*MesopouuAiSA 
assoeiatioa without specinl aMaitlos to tho recent 
faunas of North Africa. 4,'nie MrjHinolia, found in several 
pbvess, is a like form at tbe preeent time. H. J. F. 

Myamma HIn Okthokpon Sadan* 2«ru, fk|x 6^, 
pp, SS + 27), 20 -f ^12. Botiffeen : Sup^f., 
Gevsmmcnl PWnliao and SitUiatufy, Burma, l/h 
1662. 

As ita title indicates, tide is a book on the Public 
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AclminMttrfttioD Uurms in Bomwe It cov*n 

* poMeU o( ov«r five «»nturi«fl, (rom tho rftfa ot th* 
81i4n K)ii| of Ava, Miti KyiawA Sftwk* {ISM^UOl}. to 
that of KifU ThibAW, wlu> w«a dopoAod by ths Britinh 
in IRKA. nMi<lM UiatonrAl informAtioo» it fonUiiM 
much thAt if of groAt mt«r<At t« th» rotoArch Atudont 
TA^itling <i((l QUftoma snU iMliefA o( tho Burntwo. 

' th« infoimAtion compiW^ U Tia, J)tA 

hAii mounn not oo)y lo royAl OfUors, v'AmACitiAr 

iiMiorioi ot BurmiVAnd Arolun* rovordn of the HlutdAW, 
or luoreniA oourt, Aton» tpitfrAphk naci iurriptioM on 
pAfQftn And monAAtory befla, but aIiio tn |)riVAGo deei;. 
i&Anta which heretofure do not App**r to hAVO boon 
inado publlw. And th» aubjeoM tads* from roronntjoa 
ritUAla and thA dutiM of kmip Co tite dutioa of alavea Co 
tliair mAAtAN. Thero at* aWo aurnptuAry Iawo which 
htolodo rulcio proocribinf the kind anil toxtura of clot); 
Co bo worn byponoiu of oach cIaaa of aocioty. 

flono of the dopooitiono of ihunit, or village lioadmen, 
thAt wero rooerd^ wliea the SiUan. or Revonue la^uoal, 
of King BodAwpaya waa inade io 1?S4 contain curioua 
dotaila. For example, every villaBor wlio grew Am<iunu4 
(apinach) hod to give the headniaa a bundle, end thoeo 
vno grow guards two guurda; each houaolioldor waa 
bound to give him a bundlo of Arewood a month, and 
when A buffalo or ox <Ued, the (Aupyi waa entitlod to 
roceivo two hbe of beef, a privikige which muot bavo 
been appreciatod when tho alaughtor of cattle waa 
etnctly lorbiddaii on roltgioua grounda. When tha 
hoAdinaa died be waa buried, or bunt, in a "pocially* 
omaoisitod coffin. Seme of Che depoaiCiona ahow that 
gynBOoracy existed to certain vJlagea where tlia 
ghu^ waa alwaya a woman. 

The population of Surma, aoeording to thia inquant, 
waa about two milLooe. IC is now weU over thirteen 
nilllou, but tha hilhtribee could not liavo found a plaea 
in tbe OensuA of 1784. CodawpA/a^e iSiCkm ia regarded 
aa formiag an epoch in Che rural Asnala of Bunna. It 
waa baaed on the awom atatemoota of village lieadmao. 
And iORsa a complete record of tho popi^tion and 
reeourcee of tlie Empire, and aa the boundahaA of bead* 
men'a jnriedictioaa were recorded it is reiarred to evea 
At the present time. Like the Ensliah Domsoday Book 
of 108 ^ it waa i>opularly regArdea la an matrument of 
iioah oxActlonj. 

XfflpalOf&ont, It has bean eald, haa never been a legal 
penalty in Bunna, but on p. 5 uf Vol. II 1C ia mentior^ 
aa botoff one of the thirty«two kinda Of puniahmanta 
wluoh kings may inSieC on their subjecta. Of tbe 


raraaining thirty> 000 , nearly ell are abominably on;el 
aeeording to our notions. 

At the end of the book js an aooount, which evidently 
hna been taken from private eourees, of how Thibaw, 
tha last of the Burmese klnn, came to auoceod hia 
father instead of ene of the elOM pnnoea, of whom there 
ware manyi and it is stated that, during the ffrst year 
of hia reign, the young King had reeoKwd to viait. London, 
and autualJy had bi^n to aoleet the members of hia 
suite, when he abanilone<) the projeot owing to the 
onpoaitien of Queen Supyalat ami a favourite MlxUater, 
tM Tamgtla Minggi, who (oared, doubtleea with g^ 
roaaon—for dlatruat and creAehery between brethet* has 
been the inveterate canker in the royal familiee of 
nurma—titat one of tbe aenior prinoea might setae tlw 
throne duimg tlie King's akeence. Had ^nbevr made 
this visit thn vibeequent hiatom' of Burma might have 
been written differently, the wholrealemaMacre of firincsa 
aad their familiea, a maaaacre which greatly exes^ed 
the number of pereunBexoouted in all previous rnaieai'.i es. 
might not have taken place, and Tliibaw would not have 
gone down to poctsrity ae Madayat*pa Min, the King 
who waa taken to UarUaa. W. A. HERTZ. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Kunse der Nacurvdiker (fommltin; von Siuard «en 
..A dtr Httfdi), AJnea, OxmnUn, ifufenarwR. Bg 
1 / h Rdrttrt 0on ffydow. Berlin, 1982, Brune 
Ooasrrer. s + gig pp. Pl 2C7 -|- 2. 

Thia ia a book in .whioh iUustrAtiona-'exoellent 
illuatratrooa—are predominant over text. The objaeta 
ffgored were collected by Baroa voa dar Beydt to 
illustrate tbe religion art of oertaln beokward 
pooplee, and he haa succeeded in getting togetlier an 
assemblage of carvings, chiefiy in wood, which would 
do oredit to a large mueeuna. Africa ia by far the beat 
repreeanted ana. eepeeially, aa la natnraL the Wc«t and 
the Congo. Cupe, boxea, auvee, stools, dgurea faoeeatrAl 
and ocbor), maski and heads, are figured. From the 
FaeJfle are objeeCe from Kew Guinoa, ^ew Ireland, the 
Admiralty lalanda, the Solomons, New Hebrides, and a 
few from New Zealand and Marqueeu Islands. Indo* 
aeaia is very sparingly repreeente3. 

ITie aseambling la one volume of photographic 
MprodueiiOQS of a colleotlon of objeeta ^om eeveral 
parts of tbe world to scucely to be oommended for 
reference porpoeea, ualeea it can be made repreeentatlve, 
but tbe bMk may be aoeepted aa a valuable record o( 
native an. E. 8 . HARRISON, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ordeal. Oath, Act of Truth {r/, Man, 1988.100). 

. Bih,**With rafbrenoe ^ the meet inlAreeticg 

127 Mr. Codington {Mast, 1938 . 100 ) on 

' ^ the Aet of Truth in India and Ceylon, an enquiry 
was made by the Editor of Max eoneoralag the exis^oe 
of dmilar thinga in tha elaseieal European area. On the 
whole, It must M said that there ia no cleee parallel from 
either Greece or Rome. The «ibtte reasoning on which, 
according to Mr. Codringtoa'a doubtleea eorreet inter* 
preUtien, the Aot of Truth depends for Its expeeted 
vffl^y is olearly not of popular origin, but a preduoi 
of In^tn piiiloeophyi that some such reasoning was in 
existence aroong the higher oliieaes of Indmne in quite 
ancient m evidMt from hie reference 60 tho 

itfehoUarolo. Greek philoaopbera likowiM had tho 
ooooepdoa of the inexorable oaosal oonneetion uniting 
all events, paai. present eod future; it is the 
of tho fftoioe, Md ftwda kae exact expreesioa in the 
of ordinary speach. But it doea aot eeeB ever 


to have ooeuned to any Greek to attempt to make this, 
•0 to speak, work backwards, so that if a wiahed.fbr 
future eveat, coupled by verbal formulie with a true 
statement oonoernmg the peat, did not ooeur, the paet 
ovent would beoome somehow untrue. For if I under* 
stand Kr. Oodringtoa rightly, some such coupling of 
past and future, or paat and present, is a fbature of Acta 
of Truth. The CingalaM litigant is ievited to say to his 
wife, " Lady, dreaeed as you are in ared serf, did you aot 
" teU mo this 7*' Buodha'i miraole would appear to 
Imply the wish, '* If this child was begotten ny thia 
" king, may he remain aeated erose.logged io the air, 
and not faU, when he is thrown up.''^l take it that 
the litigant, b^g noas too sura of his faota, would not 
risk the test lost his wife’s red drsas should turn some 
other colour In all man's sight. 

Tbe ooly thing at all like this I can remember from ibv 
own ffsidis the famous oath uf Anhlllse In Iliad, 1 , 288 fbU. 
" I will tall the# plain,” bs saya, *' aad will swear a 
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«P-th thorMo; nv'ea by this staff, which ahall might l>o fte<l of)cn was iniuir* tnuro efflcHciuun by 
never men piit forth lAewe awl Cwi^, having ©nw* tho hnnJ upon aoiRO lioly thins. «uoh as the wtcrj/irial 
left ita etiimp in tho hUla, nor grow ^rn ngnin, ainro fMt on tliu altar, nr huUlmg wuiw nbjort \'ory full jwIrvO 
I' tile brons© {t©oI) Iiaa atripuacl it ©f^AVOs and hark, nf mn/ui, aa die nnrimt ston© jrnpkntnnC which kvae 
that now tha aona of the Achaiol bear it in tlicir liande, Inppitor Lapis nt Koine.* In the Inttrr I'AM*, wintoiniine 
'' the <looma(or8 who guard die ciiatome aeatfnim Zoua: miglit answc tlio npokrn nonl. much oa in (he (Miincse 
and thii ahall be a great oath unto thee: verily n nntli hy tij© euiicvr. TJica© crrctnAninle ur© hiiniiinr, 

* longing for AchiUea ©hail come upon the none of the aixl quito uniiku an Act of Truth. H. J. KOffh). 

'* Aobaioi, One and ail, and in that day tlwu will nut be 

•' able to help them, thuugli never ao gneved, wlicn Physieat Paternity In tha Morehead District. Papua. 

* many taJI and die before HakCor the man^layor." tho iKiionmco el phyaival pairmitv in 

There le no other paaeago hke this in all Hoinor; tlio still under dlecuseion, vou nxAy fina spaco for T/X 
commoautom quote ono or two la which the taker vf tliia ratlier belAivd note, I do not propose to 

an oatli hoUls a staff or BC«ptM In his liand, but in theM oiitor tho IMe so ftir aa the Trobrianda aro voncenied, 
a god la mentionod by name, with some regular formula for I liuvu no Ar«t>hand knowledRe of tliat <iialriot: 
auoh aa Trr« 2<or, "riiay Zeua be my witneM! but tlie beliofs ot tho >lorebead lus'er natives (at the 
But Achillte' formula la not properly on oath, slave it oiipoeUo end of Papua) are worth giving m roluvant to 
invokes uo go<i and also dose not hint ot a ronJitKinal the uuoetion in gonorsl. 1 refer eepoclalG’ ^ Kor^l 
riueo on anyune If the statement in CsIm : It muaua poopb. wlio oivupy the country between tho Morviiuad 
simply, Aa truly os this dry staff sliull never b)uw«nin, and Waasi Kuma Kivera. 

" so truly ahall the Aelialoi repent uf having i|uiirn>Ilod 1 have pAi«l a inimbor n( visits to this dlxtrict and on 
" with me." One is rviniiul»l a little of the Popo’a various ecraalona Iiavo niado onquirlua Into the theory 
ateff in Tmuthau0$r. Possibly Hnmer'a remole HWiviorM of eonooptiun >i»UI by tJio natlvoe there. Thti answers 
■ ^ertsiflly not Homor biinself, nor Achillrs aa Hnrnur were very etralgtitfurward, arul indicated that ihey well 
oonoeivod hinw-miglit hav'e expeetod Oist, if AchllisA' knew that the father plaj^l hla pert In tho pro<*restion 
threat did not eome true, tfie steff would vloliio Itaclf of tin child. Jt was generally ]udd tiuit iin'Riinncy 
eare more mU/riKhtin GrUn. n^ulCod from refwntod intercourse, and the ait uni body 

dupeiffdally like Aeis of Truth arc thoea inatamivi in of thu child was xald to be fonnoA by the accuuuiJatio:) 
wblou s god is sppeslod to by thn loemory uf •muo poat of itnytn (Aoiruni). 

svent to intervene in a petitioner*! favour. ** If tho dear This opinion was given with ao inuuh confldonen tliat 
** gifts of Lovo gavo thao any joy, Posoklun," says it ia lianJIy iieceMAry to subatAiitlAto it with further 
Peiopa in Pindar.^ "stey, 1 prsy tueu, the brenao*tlpped evideuou, lint it may bo worth adding tlie fnllowlng. 
" spear of Oinomaoe ( bring nio to f'llis upon tlio awifteet (I) bomo natives, eoc^king to cKplaiii the barrennuea of 

** of ears and wed me to vietery.*' '* Vtowi. gunrdlan certain >ramun, snggeuted that tlwy were in the huliit ot 

" of Rome," the Veetel Aemilis crien,* " If X have per- eiucting tlie erinrn after interrourso. (21 it was also 

" formad thy woraliip In liolliiesa end righteouenmw fur vlAlincd that tlw aumen's refusal to cohabit sgAin until 

** nearly tlifrty yoara, in purity of soul and ckaniies of Uir last child was wnlklug accounted for ihn sinsllnosa 

" body, manlMt thyself unto ino and help mu, and let of fainilleu. (9) I have rucordod a note taken from a 

" not thine own pnestesa die a moat griuvoue denth; ehildleau and Indignant husband) "1 hav« *etu aL the 

" but if there la unyllilng iinlioly wiyuAt by me, tlicn ** lime; which way I no get a plcannln t" (4) The tm1«s 

" by my punishment (In thou aww}' with the euteu Upon ot this (llstrlct aio a*ithout exoontien sodemista (aodumy 

** «lt>’,'* And at her pmyc«r, tlio ouhl aslivs of tho is a ctiHioin. with ritual initiation), nod they hold tho 

neglected Are were ruvi\*cil by the powwroftho goddess belief lhai (he prartico may lead te pregnancy Id tho 

and set light to a s(nn u: her linen robo wmeh she inalu. The rare csecs of corpulenoy in meu may be 

tlinm* upon thorn, bu Claud is, acciijed vf unchastitv. acrountwl for is <lue to pregnancy, and tho youtha wito 
crisd to tho Oreat AfMher to vlndtcete her, and in tniist aubinit theiiwch'ue lo their elders nm’given llino 
answer, the slilp, In which the lu»ly stone fVom Peminue to eat vrjtli the caprvss object of proventing it. Alte* 
was, followed her (oueli upnn Its conlo, wlion no power of gethor, there remains not tfaa ellglitMt doubt In iny mind 
men could move It.* Hut U>e rcsomblance la supcrflclel Tliat the natK‘«s of this district anf well aware that tlie 
only ; the god is appealed lo fur (he diroet henenb of thu loale eomaa plays an eeeentlal pert in prooivatloo. 
worshipper, not to cuuhren a statcmeiit Dorely, and the Kew, in Tuan, 1924, 44. Kir. A. P. Lyona, who waa 

prayer la Rtronaly charged with eniullon. It la like the RaalJont Magistrate of tbo Wostem Division and knew 

wolI«known pebtion of the Litany, " 8a\‘Q ue and dolis’or his oatlvee >^1, baa a cote oa ' FateiDity Peliofs aod 
" us for thine honour." 'Cuatonis Iq Western 2'apua.‘ It refers to thu people 

As to ordeadi, they certalsly esistod hure and tliera lu living betw'eea the Moroheed and Wassi Kussa rlvort, 
antiquity, the most famous exampin being in $opliokiee to Che Korakii whom wo are at present diecussing. 

Xniigona, 2(}4>6, wluch inantiuni the teats by red*bot Thsru is no Dead te quote at lougth from Mr. Lyooe* 
iron and by firv; more czaiaplra will be fuund In Jebh's article : thu glstof It Is tbai the birumbir, tbe *' anlmatiog 
note there, inix^ with boido that are not in point; a '* pricciplo lo human bolngs.'* la "placod lo the uterua 1^ 
few others io the article Orrfeof (C/rrrk), in Hsetlnga, '* way oi tho vulva, and In the form of /uago (aemen), 
S.HM., and touch diecuealon of the ouetom tn <iloU' " by on aeUlike creature called Tonibabwir.' The 
woll-knewn work L’Onialit. But they were not Im. physic^ eut of eoition " eervsd te make the passogo," 
portant, and la any cose the custom la so wideapread as but tho satusi Irnoregnatlon took place while the womsa 
sot to need long diaeuMlon hero. was bathing or dshiog, and thus within roach of tbo 

The oxdlnary oath-formula In Greek and Reman Tombabwlr. 
antiquity waa a conditional cureo : '* If this etetement is I waa oot unaware of what Bdr. Lyons had wrlttOD, 

* * true (ff 1 this promiae), may oil good befall me; li but for a long time was quite unable to verify it. 1 visited 
" set, may eU mooncr of (or some apeoiflo) ill." It many diffarent tnbes in the Momhesd district, but all 


1 Pijidar, Ofymp-. i, 77 eg?, socount of this nuracle. 

* Dieovstes of Hallkanassos, ii, 68. 4- * 1 Jia>‘e briedy disoussod this la Frlnkive Cakura tn 

* Sm Ovid, FomU, iv, 201 4^., for tlie best.written pp. 45«6. 
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my «aquiriMi oq thij subjMt pmn ntoft by the sort of 
ftonvor* I hfrve alrafuiy ^v«n. Tho ism( I eeuld nt 
by woy of vonfloAtion wib» frwn * &Mive of PotholcAliA. 
o vor>* l(AOwloilKr>AbU mon, who told nut thot tho 

R liviiiff iO>out Itolxvlahon (thoM from whom 
yoru hiul hit informKlon) balievo*! Ui»t wouwn 
wero acMrott by in my informonVo 

ibolMl) whilo they were Ir the water, time beoamlAK 

t nffnent: t)>ere waa furtbrr o belief, a sort of praotioel 
Hnt to )iiitbAn<b. whic>h 1 onoountered more tlmn ooee, 
that If tlmy wonted a chlUl it woe wine to have eenneetlen 
with tlieir wivee aet^mlly iu the water. Thoee who 
Ttiiew of tbin hint, however, wore quiU uimble to offer 
any rationale. 

During my leat trip to the Uorohead. ia Oofiober of 
loot yenr. wlten 1 worked exelueively acaens the native* 
of the ItobMleben nelghbourtwod, 1 deternmad to bring 
tiiem to tl>» point. 1( neoeaaaty by eome j oiiioiou* loadi ng 
queetiona. r or aome time tlioy appnared unable to aeo 
iHiat 1 wna drlviog at, but Anally 1 eueceeded ia atriking 
a reaponaive eliord, and thereupoo followed quite a free 
acd aiuf mvelation. I judged from the manner of my 
inforroanta that tl>ey had not been hiding thia belief 
(we wera oa very fareiliar terms and they had no reaaon 
to do eo). blit that they aiiopl? had not tliought of it. At 
any rate, they ahowoci no refootacce in tali^l about it 
onoe they liad got on the traok. 

The dotaila cJ the theory aa I got them are eomowhat 
difiennt from thoee of Mr. Lyons’ veraion. but the 
sasantial point, vix., the annoy of the «<l. is tha same. 
My informanCa explained that the eel will only approaoh 
a woman aoon after intereourao, when toe amell ' 
la etdl i^ton bar. Thus atimulatad. It ootara bet vagina 
and iUm copolatee with her (tha woman hn^lf 
ramaiiuag in ignorance}, and Saally withdraws, leaving 
bahmd ^o greasy deposit auch aa a man oa his 
hinds after attempting to held one of these ematuree. 
My iaformante were quite ewboit about the eer* 
methods, and insisted that it dia not remain inside ths 
woman. But, as ia so often tha case, tharo is svidently 
aosia confugion of thought. In Um last stages of 
pregnancy, a roan who knows the appropriate modieiaa 
and spell may be oalled la to aesist. uha siodisiae la 
a aeoret thing of wtuoh my informante could tell aia 
nothing, but the spell was more or lose common 
knowls^: 

Tomtobinr bemu-dsirwor roMrogo. 

Kel gresae naek.gills tad. 

Tbii epall is breathe down the labouriog womao’s open 
throat, sad it is aald that tha aal is being esJ led upon 
to open and shut its gUU and to wave Its mU. It looks 
as if the eel were plotored as still inside the woman and 
idaotlA^ with the baby about to be bom. But my 
•nferaants pereieted that this was aot tbs ease. Maybo 
they are employinh a sort of mantal figure; tba baby 
slip 4o*n lua an seV 

This reiaalai, tliea. rather ebaenre and apparently 
ineoasiswnt. But this obaourity and iaeoaalatsney aeod 
not ooneem us here. The point is that these narivss, 
wbo have a prsotloal knowledge of the elsmentai^ fscia 
of ph^ieal paternity, at the same rime entertain this 
other belief, thspt pregnancy U oaueed by ths eel. 
(1 oouJd not verify Ur. Lym’ etatsmeot that the 
*' embryo ii a spirit obild." out that agsin is beside the 
prsaant point.) They west so ^ar--^^ula oa this traok-~ 
so to my that U the ssl did not emulate ((oveasss) with 
a woman aho could cot coaeei^^ (hou^ thia was 
obviously at varianoe with the theory they oad formerly 
propooDoed with so much ooafldeaee. 

It say be noted that the eel theory wm only found 
among oeotral tribe of the Eeraki people, where the 
eel is treated ae a totem; also that the knowledge of 


the eel magic in ohild.birtb belongs only to some members 
of the Bangu moiety. The belief Is thua apparently 
isolated. But even where it is found, the other, rational, 
sxpbination axista side by side with it—or rathsv 
should ws say, en cop of tc. 

It may be tliat the sal theory repreaente an older 
interpretotion of the phoaomenon whieh hse bsea 
almost entiraly supplanted by the mere enlighten^ 
rstionul sxelanatioA i but slneo tbs uativee of the 
Merehewl alstrlot have been *o littlo infiueneed by 
Rurepearw It would be quite unjustlllable to ra^rd tha 
rational explanation ae due to modem oontMt. At 
any rato. there is no doubt Chat, among the Morehead 
tribes, the one that has had tba largset share of ICuropeau 
eentaet Is Just ehis oeotral tribe, about BehodoMu. 
where the eel theory is still extant. 

In fine, 1 think ws eanaot aaoape the eonelusion that 
three two theories ( 1 ) of Imptegnetlon by the eel, and 
(S) et irapngaatioD by the male eemeo. exist ri^bber; 
and that the aeeood fs generally acoepted and overlies 
the first; but that the native, diwpito the inoonsisteoey 
of tbs two theories, oan at different tlmas expreee a 
siaoere belief in eaoh of them. 

V. B. WILLlAilfi, 

Qovt. Anthropologist. Territory of Pspua, 
Joeasta’s Crime. 

Sfiil review of 'Jbeasta's Crima * 

] (Max. 163$. 71} the author Is quoted ae suggest. 

ing that tba probibitioc of re«marriage m aa 
Orthodox priset is due to his once havin g obtained his 
priesthood through hu wife. The review aecrlbea the 
prohibition rather to the early Christian disliko of re* 
marriage by anyone. In all the Onhodox lands with 
which I am acquainted, e«d I believe the rule bolds 
good for Che Orthodox Choroh in gonaral, the popa or 
orthodox priest has to be married 'be/ors he taksa holy 
ordem. In the actual ofiese of men 1 loiew, riie merriuM 
were arranged by the perente so soon so it was dsoidod 
that the boy should Secome a prisst. Id one caee I 
knew well—the man gave me the details—ha «ae 
married when about fourteen to a girl of twelve and at 
e&ee sent to Buasls to a theological school. Hera he 
decided so qaaUy for the higher orders whioh are 
eelsoSed eolsly from the celibaht monks. 

Betunung to Montenegro after his training, he 
rafuaed to consunmate the mamage. The bnde's 
family was deeply offended, and a aerious feud would 
have ensued had not the UetropoLitan wieely annulled 
the marriage. 

A village priest I knew was son of a priest. He. toe. 
was similarly married as a ohUd pravjeua to beginning 
his training. Once ordained no msrria^ is permissible. 
Hen>c no priest can re .marry. He marries aa a layman. 

As the papadiia (popa'e wife) often explained U me. 
It is a great advantage to b« married to a 9opa aa ha 
must traat you well and take oare of you. Laymen do 
not oare if you live or die beoauee they can get two more 
wives if neoeeeary. A fourth marriage ia net permieeible 
even Ic a layman. 

A widownr saa beoeme a rnonk sad qualify for tlie 
hitter orders, igucaeo. arehlmaadrite. sto. 

The Oraod Duchess Mane of Buasla in a receatly 
published book Tfrinpr I JUmmbtr stsUa that ia KumU. 
•e a rule, the youths who trained at the chief tlieologieal 
oollage were married to girls at the special sehool for 

I 'riests’ daugbtem. Thus a kiad of prieatly osete was 
wmed. H. Z, DUBRAM. 
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Bhutan : Tailed People. Cooper. 

'Dakui*- PaopCa wkh a Tall In the £a»c Bhutaneie Himalaya, i^y II. Cooptr. 

lihuCon ia an entirely roounCalnciia area in Che Hhnnlftynx. marching with Baatcrn 4 04 
Bengal and Assam on its souih border, tlio Tibetan Provinces U on the north border, ami 101 
Monthuil (Mon Yul) on t^ie east, while tlio Chuntbi Valley limiU its western determination. It Uoh 
boCween 27‘ N. and E8* N. and 80* lA' £. and 01* 40' hi. and eoniti«ls of soiitli trending ranges from 
tho main Himalayan chain, tlie lnclo*Tlbetan rllvldc. 

The Chumbi Valley is the first break in thu main ranges and farther (>ast, In eastern BhntAii, tho 
Mcondary ridges arising from more broken seotions of the range begin to change direction from 
southwanl to eouth'west, their ilcfiniUi direction in the Dihang Valley further east. This chnnge 
ouhninatOH in tho longitiidlnul run of tho ranges that form the gorges of the Halwecm, Mekong and 
Yangtso Kiang rivers. 

Tho last ridgo in Bhutan to pursue an unbroken trail woutliward springs from the HhnaUj'aa, 
a few miles coat of the Kulu Kangri group of peaks on the main range, and is alrnosC identical >rith 
tho lino of longitude Ul* E. On it the roek outerups ban* a much ateeiK*r angle of dip than elsewhere 
in tho country, and the pQ>tf> crewsiug it. the Rudong La, was csuiiddcred baaardoua. 

Ono of the age*old routOK between Tibet and India that traveracl this part of the country from 
Lhasa in tho north to tho Ilajo Hill, near the old capital town of Kainrup in Bengal in the south 
runs via the valley of tho main river of east Bhutan, the Dangina Chu or Muiias ami that of its 
tributary the Tawong (Towang) Chu. Tnulers, conquerors, pilgrinva and nomads Have ventured from 
oaeb country to tlic other from the earliest known times, and there is no doubt that clrcumstanm 
deemed favourable at the time have determined tho settling by tho way of soooders from somo of 
these incureiona, so that the occurrence of groups of people foreign in their appearance, ways, spceeb, 
and dresa to tho general run of the inhabitanta of these eastern valley’s of Bhutan is not surpriring, 
'' It would bo impossible to classify or trace tlu* origin of the many diiferent types of people found 
in Bhutan without long and careful study, but 1 would point out that people from China, 
Ladakh, and Europe have found their way to Bhutan, as well as Khampas, Duphlos, and other 
" nearer races. We oamo across two or three men who, in £aimc«s and texture of akin and hair and In 
" feature, were Indisringuishablo from English or Germans, while others were low aDimaldooking 
negroids; but among the better classes there certainly are three distinct types: first, one in which the 
" men, like Sir Ugyen Wangebuk, have broad, pleasing faces, somewhat Froodt in character; second, a 
** Semitic type, with features resombUng thoso of CabuEs; and a tiiird type. In which tbc facial 
oharactoristics are oval and the ibatures refined. A curious fact diffecentiatss tho Bhiitancso 
" from all tiieir neighbours, viz., the hair on their faces. It may be noticed tbaCtbo Bharma Raja 
“ is usually depicted with a long pointed board, and many, like Sir Ugyen, wear moustaches.'' 
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Thid is &1I that J. Claude White, hs£ to soy on the ethnography of the mhebitonte of 

Bhutan in TM Q^o^apKical Jcumdl, page 35, Vol. XXXV. 

The Trig. Survey Map of India, eeot. No. 46*8. ^03, hoe the word CMngmii written down the line 
of 91* 30' over an area {port of Bhutan] whiob includee the ToUey of a tributary of the Dangxna Chu, 
end in which ero tho prinoipal l>jonge or ceetloa of Teshigong or Benka and Taehlyangsi, while twenty 
mllee duo east of Tsshiyangei is the area colled Towong or Men Tawong. Chingm« may be interpreted 
00 Tibetan for JungU {wild)foU!. 

It io the oonoldorotion of certain features of dnsi of some of tbeee people that this note proposes 
to treat. 

Interoetingly enough this area, os well os that port of Bhutan west of it to tho Budong La 
ridge, his certain botanical and geological featuroe different from the reet of the oountry. 

" Of the people of the east who live boyoiid the Poleda the bulk of the population is not of 
" Tibetan origin, nor do they epeak Tibetan. I gire a few words they use, spelt fjionetiooUy, which 
'* seem to me different to those of Tibetan derirotion. Oami » fire, *«■ barley, Mai « house, 
“ Tyv, «■ milk, Yak b hand, Ttorothai b Coma here. Their origin is not clear, but they ore allied 
“ to the people of the Assam Valley and to those liviag in the hilJe to the east beyond Bhutan. 
“ They ore of a different type to those in the west, smaller in stature, the complexion is darker 
and features finer cut, and their dress is different. They also pofess Buddhism, but oro not 
" so observant of its customs, nor are there so many monastories and Lomas to be met with os in 
“ the other port of Bhutan. Sir Ugyen Wong-chuk estimates that there ore about 200,000 of 

“ them,” I 

While resting in Toshigong Djong (27* 20' N,, dl* 36' E.) preparatory to visiting some hilly 
country to the soutb*east which ranged ovei: an olUtude of 13,000 feet, the writer in the course of 
coiwetaation with the Djangpm, or local governor on local subjects of interest, noted the phrase 
Tailed men used by the latter. This subject of the conTersatlon was startling and consequently 
pursued very diligently. It was ascertained that there were in an eastern valley of the Tawtmg 
district cert^ ptople who were said to have «-Aila and that these tails had been and could be seen. 
It was further explained that these were not resd fleshy appendages, but a feature of their dress, which, 
worn only by th^ particular people, had obtained for them the local name of Tailed men. 

The members of this tribe, for so it seems necessary to call them, occasionally visited Tasbigong 
where they were considered rough and uncouth, but the Djangpen agreed to persuade some of them 
to come in and await my inspection. A party of four, two men and two women, who wore seen and 
photographed, were said to be unrelated by blood although indulgence in the Tibetan custom 
stated at the end of the fourteenth law of the Bhutanese code os a free crime (!) may be presumed, 

They were from five to fire foot six inohos in height, well built and sturdy with good calves; 
the youngest woman of the party appears taller because of the thicknesa of the solas of her Tibetan 
falt^lined boots and her quaint headgear. They were said to be herds .folk, a fact which is perhaps 
borne out by the fineness of the fingers and toes. In features they differ from the Bhutanese is that 
the face tends to be lest fiat, tbe nose having a heavier bridge, so making tho whole of tbo nose more 
prominent and bringiing the tip a trifle down and thus giving a slight Armenoid out to the oounton* 
anoe, in contrast to the Bhutanese, whese faces have little bridge so that the nose tends to become 
broader and the tip a trifle rttraueei. The width of tbe base of the nose is loss in the ToiUd men than 
in tho Bhutanese. 

The men's main outer garment ooaaisted of a knee-length coarse, woollen, woven, cloth smock 
(or 6aku], lifted tad girdled at the waist with a thong, to form a pouch used u a pocket, while the 
cuff was not turned back, the only feature in which the men's clothes of the two peoples, Bhutanese 
and Baktas, differ. 

The men's hats are distinctive in that they differ from ^e Chingbu, or Lepeba, a pork*pie hat 
commonly worn by the Tibetans, which is made of cloth. The hats of the Daktos consist^ of a 
hemispherical, pudding*bowl shape of coarse felt of yak or goat's hair nearly on inch in 
and l^e enough to slide easily on an average round bead. The hat has no brim, but there are on 


^ J. C. While. 4uui Bhtton. ISOd. 
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the edge five t&permg peuits twisted out from the body of the felt to a length of two inohes uid the 
thioVnew of & finger. There is a thin chiQ'String of woven hair. Tho hat is worn with one tip 
projooting above over the noee so that, of the remaining four tips, two project over the cheat and 
two over the shoulders to the rear. Since a feature of tho leaves of many plants commonly found in 
forests in regions of heavy rainfa.!! is a prolor^ation of the apex of the leaf into what is called a 
' drip.tip/ and is assumed to accelerate the removal &om the leaf surface of excettive water which 
wonld be a hindrance to transpiration, this seemed to offer an explanation of these points on the 
odge of the hat. It was there* 
fore suggested to the Badetes 
that the pointe on the edge of 
the hat were so placed and the 
hat worn in auch a way as to 
throw off rainwater with the 
miiumum discomfort to the 
wearer. In admitting that this 
was BO tbeeo people aaked how 
this feature was understood. 

The Bhutanese have no head* 
gear in contrast with tho local 
Tibetans and Sikkimese. 

The main garment of the 
women oonaiat^ of a knee* 
length smock made of two 
straight pieoea of cloth sewn 
toge^er running tho entire 
length from the back horn over 
the shouldera to the front hem 
and joined down tho sidee. 

Apertures are loft (or the head 
and arma and an extra piece is 
inserted in front from the waist 
to tho hem to givo fuUncee for 
wskUdng. Thifgarmentisgiidled 
at the waist but not noticeably pouched, and the ends of tho wovcQ.cotton braid girdle are left flying. 
There is an oeeential difference ^twocn this garment end that of tho Bhutanese women, which consists 
of two main cloths roughly eight foot long aixd fbur*and'a.lmlf feet wide. Each is doubled end to end 
and wrapped about the body, passing beneath one arm, while the two top comcis ere fastened above 
the oppeeite shoulder. Etch cloth oontists of three narrow stiips ioined together, and coloured threads 
are incorporated in the weave in such a fashion m to give each piece a definite position in tho 
deoorative scheme of the whole doth when the strips are united. The two strips, each reversing the 
poeition of the other, form a garment which hes the effect of a aleerelese tubular drees. The top is 
fastenod over the sbouldore by large silver pins. A looee coatee xnade of a fine cotton clotii is worn 
by both Baktas and Bhutanese, and the material of the main garment is a coarser cotton weave 
with stripes sometimes woven in. 

The men alone wore the artide which is the unique feature of thoae people. This was the 
‘ tail ’ worn at the rear and suspended from the waist, reaching almost to the back of the knees, 
but whether carried next the skin or worn between an outer and inner smoek was not ascertained. 
This appendage or ' tail ’ oonsisted of a flat, round pad nine inches m diameter, made of either jek. 
or goat hair. The wearers s^d that the pad was put on in their youth and was never removed. It 
was said to be used as a resting pad when loads were earned, but was never seen in use. 

The women’s bats were of a dark doth, plain blue or striped brown and red, with a small biim 
two inohes wide stiffened with stitching and a teasel of strings. The crown appears to be made of a 
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round top*pMco aa big a* the inner olrolo of tho brim trith an upright atrip two to three inchea high, 
connecting it with tho brim, the ouUride diameter of which is about five incSee. Their use ie merely 
a vanity tribute as they cftnnot possibly be of any lervleo in rainy weather; obviously a dsJnty 
showerproof of a dryish clinio rather than a weatherproof that a climate of rainstorms would niako 
an essential dross feature. 

The Tibetan boots of baoutiful workmanship were probably obtained by barter. 

The hoir of tJie men is out to chin length at the back and to a fringe half-way down the forehewl. 
The women part their hair in the middle, draw it down the sidee of hoad aj^ back to the nape 
of the neck, and moke a loose plait or queue which is augmented after tho Tibetan fashion mth 
woollen thn^s and tassels. Tho queue is often coiled up and tuokod under the bat. The hair of 
tbeso poopb is black and straight. 

The hair of tho average Bhutanese is also black and quite straight, and there is no form of hair 
dressing apart ftoin cleaning in oithor sox, the head bsiag sbav^ all over about every second 
month. 

The chin of tho Daktas is good and tho mouth full-lipped with a humorous twist, not the least 
belied when, tho photography dnished, the younger man paraded round tho courtyard making 
philandrous offers to any woman whom he fancied. The Bbutaocso stood by horri£ed, their best 
ii\cIinationa of hospitality, which had been straiued by the demands of this gentleman during the 
previous twenty-four hours, for the party hod wwted for ray return from a small expedition, 
outraged, while his own party stood by grinning and enjoying this display of good Habelaisesii 
morals. 

Neither of the four Baktaa, nor the local Bhutanese, seemed to know anything concerning the 
origin of the peculiar ‘ toil * or any tradition connected with it, and inquiries from museums of 
Britain have been equally fmltlees, but recently there has appeared a note that holds a possibility 
of a clue. ChuDgshee Hrien Liu in The Dog Ancestor 8Wiy 0 / ike Aboriginal Tribes of Southern China 
(Joum. Vol. LXJI, 1932), gives many interesting remarks concerning the Southern Barbariam 

(page 361), their movements and preeent-day equivalents while in The Story (page 362), appears the 
sentonee,The fashion and cut of the clothes always left a ttUJ at the end,*’ and among JCthndogkal 
Consideraiions (psge 366) is a quotation from the Annals of the Tt'in Dynasty which offers much that 
may help to Uni up this ' oaudiform ornament * with those already known. B. E. COOPEB. 


Ireland. Odgan. 

A Psrforaced Doubla-Axe of Stone from County Mayo. By X. 8. Odgon, Deputy-Keeper of Irish 
Aniiguilie*, National ifusstm, 

490 The stxe hgured in the accompanying illustration was found recently at Curraboy Knox, 
I Ufc near Ballinrobe, County Mayo, and is now in the National Museum at Dublin. 

The precise dnd-spot is the N.E. angle of a tri¬ 
angular held adjoining the village byeway, on the 
land of Mr. Edward O’Toole, the finder. Tho ax© lay 
at a depth of oca foot in yellow clay, thought to be 
laouatrins in origin. In foot the area is on the verge 
of a tract still liable to flood and but recently reolaimed. 
It is known as Lough Killosbohesn (Loch Cille 6 
Seighin, or the like). Curraboy, CJorraoh Buidhe, 
tbe YoUow Ma»li, itself describee tho character of the 
terrain. What appears to have beeo a hearth-site was 
Inth 1 discovered some 20 yards away. 100 yards to the South 

are nmains of a lal^dwelJing. There is, however, no 
evidoDoe for cormeoting either rite with the find. The data of discovery were suppUed by 
Brofessor Ooulden, of Kilkenny College, through whom the axe was acquired. 

This object is probably unique and furnishes a useful additional document for the study of the 
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perforated stone tool* as well as for that of the douhle^aice eult. Prom the various poinCe of view 
of form, decoration and technique tbia small objeot is in its own waj something of a masterpiece. 
^ outline it ia a doubIe*aixe and little doubt can exist as to the intentional raprodaction of this form, 
The treatment of both edges is not the leaet singular of its obarscteristics. There is nothlr^; Jibe 
a cutting edge in qixestion at all, but one of the bevels is more aonte than tho other. The sharper 
‘ edge ' is about an eighth of an Inch thick and is decorated with inoised border lines which form part 
of the ornament of the faoee; the back * edge' ia about twice as thick and La rounded oil and 
decorated also, but with a larger number of grooves drawn parallel to the curve of the ' edge.' The 
thickness of the edges and the decoration applied to them definitelf rule out the poreibility of the 
sze being intended for praotioal evoryday use and indicate that primarily it was intended for some 
higher pxupoee, perhape a votive offering,* insignia or sacriffeial weapon. It may be stated here 
that little in the circumstances surrounding the find helps us in that direction, and the finder was 
able to explain the traces of a substance resembling ochre, small particles of which I found adhering 
to the axe, as due to the spilling of a packet of raddle ! If unexplained this assooatloii would have 
proved a stumbling block in view of the contemporary obaraoter of these two well.known cults, ochre 
burial and the perforote stone axe, both traoeabJe to Busaia. 

That our axe was not altogether a pawlvist creation is indicated by the spall which has been 
taken off the cutting edge, a loot which indicatee its utUisation possibly as a weapon. The fracture 
is unquestionably ancient, though whether as ancient as the period of manufacture or not we have no 
means of dooiding. like the pitting which occurs on this edge also it was caused by contact with 
some hard material, the spall being removed by a glancing stroke. 

Betuming to the ornamentation, it will be noticed that the basis Is a large depressed X, hevlng 
the terminals joined (or almost so) by the arcuate lines whieh decorate the edges.* The triangle or 
secant eoireeponding to the ‘ cutting edge ' is completely filled in with linos relating from the apex, 
the correepondiog one only partially so; the external angles are simUarly treated. Both sidee are 
treated uniformly. The other surfaces do not ceeapo treatment, each being decorated with a double 
border line which does not appear in the figure; on the other hand, the perforations are not treated 
equally; wbat we may now regard as the upper opening is decorated also by a double border line 
while the under opening ie left plain. AU tliia shows an extreordinary fineeso and deliberation quite 
unexpected, and, os far at 1 know, not shared by any other objeot of this oIom. It is all the more 
surprising In view of the hardnees of tbo stone, wbi^ is a felslte porphyry, and yet the lines are 
applied with a caaualnoee which betokens not only a praotised hand but an efficient tool. The 
technique immediately recalls tbo geometrical patterne and border lines with which that cbaracterletio 
Irish ornament, the gold lunula, ia decorated, and this aesooisUon of facte la strongthened by 

* comparison with decorated bronte axes of advonoed fiat type: some of tlieee arc deooreted wi^ 
broad flat grooves, which radiate to tlie bevel es in the present instance; however, whoa the linear 
technique is employed for decorating bronxe axes, it la generally used for making geometrical 
figuree. 

The actual origin of the decoration as such is clear enough. 1 coo, howover, only briefly indicate 
it here. Central Kuropcan, Prussian and Russian perforated stooe-aze types show decoration mainly 
oonsisting of verrical lines, from the top of each of which nn oblique lino ia drawn to meet the bsao 
of the next. In addition curved linee are incised Co emphasize the edge and other structural features. 

1 Smitii, BegiruUd A. t * VArforeterl AxB.hainjnen of * Ifgh 6ton« PeocUnts,' J. Cofb Hiturioal attd Archtro. 
Britan.* ArcAoro^osiao, LXXV, p. S3. Jo&oe, S. J.: 1931. 

' Tho Typology end Disinbulion of PorferaUd StoM * TLj» eapoct Im notably dosvloped in Crete and 

* AxM ia EuMpe and Soutli.Weei Aaia,’ StNdiM <A Brittany. An latcrceting addition ere the Quernsey 

ConacwiURMa. Oxford Univenity Prree. porfomtad atone pvka. found undor cnncliCioni vhioh 
2990. Aberg. ; * Die Typologio dor nordiarhon warrant tbia interprotation; $t» ' ArrhiDOlogy of the 
Streitaxte,’ Mannut Bibitoftitk, No. 17. 29! 8. Chitty. * CItannel lilaada,’* by T. E>. Kfmdriok. 

Lily 7, r ' The Perforatod Stone Axa^bemruort of ’ Thia figure ia ia itself a depiction of a dooblo-axe for 

* Shropahiro,’ ^ Board of CtiHc 8iutii«o, IV, which acalogiee might bo cited. The triangiee 

p. 1. GCgan. L. 8.: *A Perforatod Stone Piokaxe doubIe*trianglca of Iriab aculpturo are frequently inter* 
‘ from North Kaat I,outb: its position in Irish preted by Breton analogiaa aa repreeentatiiooa of 
Archeology, V. Co. LouA Areheoologieai Socitl}/. VI, p. 1. axes. 
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The former it tbe domuating and koy motive, tiie latter eeaentiaUy a refinement. We can trace it 
alio in Crete. Evans {Palace of Minoe, ii., p. fi29) flguree a doub)e*axe depicted cn an intaglio found 
under a L.M. I, a fioor in which this motive oe well ae the refinement oocure. Both are dso 
represented in a bronae from Mjconae (Hoernae : Vf^uchichte^ 1026. p. 396). The key motive ie 
obvioualy derived from a binding technit^ue. actual or related evamplei of which are known from 
Egypt iPetrie : Toole and Weapone). In e lecture on the Copper*Bronze tranaition given recently 
is Belfast I drew attention to tbe oompamtlTe frequency with which groupe of two copper oxee have 
been found ia Ireland and I euggeeted as a likely explanation that thoee may have been mounted 
together on a single shaft after tho manner of a double*axd. Some of tbe large Cretan axea which ore 
eaeentially bipartite in ccnitruetion encourage thie notion, Either, then, the decoration of the Mayo 
double axe repioeente a styliaation of tbe European motive, or a modification thereof under the 
influence of a native binding technique. 

Although quite new to the olase of perforate etone types in Ireland, there seems to be no speoial 
reason for regarding it as an importatioii. There ia an outcrop of feliite porphyry on tbe N.W. side 
of Lough Muk in the immediate region in which the axe wee discovered and. e4 we have seen, dose 
fUbiallds for both the tocbniqne and etyle of decoration exist in Ireland already. However, aa the 
genera) form is rather more characteriatio of tbe homeland of the type then of Ireland, it may be useful 
to icoall tbit perforated double axes, both in etone and metal, occur in Yorkshire.^ 

I may add that the perforation ia not absolutely cylindrical, there is a very alight curved 
narrowing toworda tbe centre, something intermediate Utweeo tbe biconic and cylindrical typee 
of perforation. L. 8. G6QAK. 


Intematlcnel Congress of Anthropologloel and Echnological 5clen<es. MeHing of the Priiish Organiting 

ComnittUy 4 Jvlg, 1933. 

m Preparations for tbe London meeting of tbe International Oongreee were inaugurated by 
the meeting of the British Organizing Committee, held in the roome of the Society of 
Antiquaries at Burlington House, on Tueeday, 4 July; the Pretident of tbe Royal Anthropological 
Inatitnte, Rev. Edwin W. Smith, in the chair. 

Frofeasor J. L. Myree gave an account of the origin and conatitution of the Coogrese, which is 
designed to include oU those departmente of research which contribute to the scientific study of Man, 
in their application to raced, peoples and modes of life. It reaulte from more than twenty years of 
preparation. Jji 19L2, after the London Session of the ^ternational Congress of Ameriosniats, the 
Royal Anthropological Institute invited a small committee, on whioh eight countries were represented 
(Msrr, 1912, 203), to organize a more general sseembly, which ehould discuss questions of snthropology 
and ethnology in the years when the Amerioanist Congress met in Europe. The proposal was com¬ 
municated to tbe Intcmationsl Congress of Anthropology snd Prebistono Arohseology, which met in 
1912 at Geneva, end wee favourably received. In 1916, that Congreee woe to have met at Madrid and 
the Americanist Oongresi in Europe, and a * CoogMse of Anthropological Soienoee.* was, tborofbre, 
planned for that year; but these meetings were prevented by the War. la 1991, however, a new 
International Congrcds of Prehietorio and Protoliistorio Soieaced wss founded by a eonforenoe at 
Berne (Mes, 1991, 187); it held Its first eeeelon in London in 1932 (Msk, 1992, 240), and has been 
invited to meet at Oilo in 1936. 

To provide eimilar fhoUitios for the whole tango of anthropological and ethuological sciencee, 
the Roy^ Anthropological Institute, with tiie concurrence of the survivors of the committee of 1912, 
and after prolonged inquiries, convened a conference at Basel on April 20*22, 1983 (Msm, 1933, 94), 
at whioh it wss unanimously agreed by the reprseentatives of nine nations, with the written enoouiage* 
ment of distinguished coUesguee in all ports of the world, to establish aa Intematioiial Congress of 
Anthropological and Ethoologioal Sciences, on similar principles, sad to accept a Bntiah iaviUtion 
to bold the first seceion in London in 1984. Subsequent sessions are to be at intervals of four years. 
The new Congress should thus always meet at two years' interval between Prehistoric Congresses, 


* Elew, Truk ; * £srly Mux ia Yorieshire,' 1930, p. 03, fig- SO. 
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and aivays in those ye&is when tho AinericaruBt Congress meets in Europe; for example, at Se'^e 

in 1034. 

The Congrees i$ governed by a Permanent Council, consisting of not more then four members 
from eech country, esewted by one or two ' national secretaries.’ The brst membore were nominated 
at the oonference at Basel; vacancies will be filled by the Congress, on the nomination of the Counci]. 

Dr. A. C. Haddon, F.U.S., proposed that an invitation circular, prepared in conformity with this 
etatement, be adopted and issu^ fortewith. This was agreed unanimously. 

On behalf of the British members of the Permanent Coun oil of tho Congress the ch airman proposed 
the following os officers of the Congress, and they were elected unanimously: Chairman of Executive 
Committee, Oaptain T. A. Joyce; Honorary I^asurer, Mr. H. G. Beasioy; Honorary Secretaries, 
Professor J. L. Myres, Mr. Alan K. Brodrick; Honorary Assistant Secretary, Mr. Adrian Digby. 

Captain T. A. Joyce, £x>Preaident of the Institute, summarized recent corrsipondence in regard 
to the Prasidency of the Congress. It was agreed to aak tlie officers to deal with this matter. 

Professor Myros proposed, and it was imanimousJy agreed, to invite the following to be Vice- 
Presidents of the CongreesThe Lord Mayor of London, the Duke of Aberoorn, the Marquesa of 
Zetland, tho Earl of Onslow, I»ord Lugard, Field*Manhal Sir W. Bird wood. Master of Peterbouse, 
Cambridge, the High Commiseloners for Indio, Canada, Auetraha, South Africa and New Zealand, 
the Provost of University CoUego, London, tho Director of the British Museum, tho Presidente of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, Society of Antiquaries of London, Royal Asiatic, Royal Geographical 
and Folklore Societies, the Freelde&t of the Anthropological Seotlcn of the Britleh Association, Sir 
Henry Wellcome, Sir FUndcra Petrie, Sir Arthur Keith, Sir Denison Ross. 

It was also agreed that the Executive Committee should consist of the Officers of the Congress, 
the British Members of the Permanent Council, the Bririah National Secretaries, the President of the 
Royal Anthropological lostitute. the Curator of the Wellcome Hietorieal Modioal Museum, and 
the Chairmen (or in their abeenoo the Sooretariee) of the Sections. 

The following Sections of the Congress were estebliehcd. and Chairmen were invited to act 
Anatomy and Physical Anthropology ... Prof, G. Bujot Shith, F.R.S. 

Psychology . Mr. F. C. BARTtrcr. 

Demography and Population Problems ... Prof. C. B. Fawostt. 

Ethnography. Dr. A. C. Haddoi^, F.R.S. 

Technology (Arts and Crafts) . Mr. Ksvay Baltoitk, F.RB. 

Sociology . Prof. C. G. Ssuomat*, F.R.S. 

Religions . Sir Jakes G. Feazeb, O.M.. F.B.A.^ 

Languages . Prof. B. Maijkowsici.' 

* It was agreed that the formal sessions of the Congress should be held from 30 July to 4 Auguet. 
1934, followed by visite to provincial mueeume and other places of Interest. 

The accommodation provisionally agreed with University CoUego, X^ondon, and with the Wellcome 
Historical Medical Museum (represented at the mcetmg by Dr. L. W. 0, Malcolm. Curator), 
was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer presented provisional estlniAtcs of expenditure, and announced that guarantees 
bad been already promised as followsThe Royal Anthropological Institute, £100; Sir Henry 
WeUeome, £100; Mr. H. O. Beasley, £100 ; the Society of Antiquarioe, Royal Geographical Society, 
Egypt ExploraUon Society. Japan Society, Sociological Institute, Central Asian Society, International 
Institute for African Languages and Oulturee, Eugenics Society, Brirish Aseociarion, Boyal Ariatlo 
Society, L ondo n School of Economics, the Unlveraitiee of Birmingham and Liverpool, each £10; 
the PUeetine Exploration Fimd and the British School of Archeology in Jerusalem, each £S, 

Mr. S. Qaselec, on behalf of the Foreign Office, undertook that the formal invitations to foreign 
Govemiaeute should be forwarded officially through His Majesty's Representatives abroad. Ho 
hoped that ^e Congress might be officially received on behalf of His Majeety's Government, 

Mr. A. Bevir, on beh^ of the Colonial Office, offered to forward official invitations to the 
Goveroora of British possessions overseas. 

^ The above have beao onablu to act, and are replaced Rev. Dr. E. 0. Jaraac and Dr. Alan H. Oatdinar. 
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Kegret for inability to attend the mooting was oxproued on bohalf of Sir £. A. Oait, K.C.8.I., 
repTounting tho India OfSoe. 

Sir Farcy M. Sykes, on bebalf of tho Central Asian Society, offered a public lecture as a conthbu. 
tion to the programme of the Congress. 

The Chairman exprcosed the tlianhs of tbs meeting Co the Society of Antiquaries for the ueo of 
their meeting room. 

Tho drat invitation circular of the Congress will be issued forthwitii. The Secretarioe will be glad 
to receive the namee and addreesee of all who wuh to receive ciroulars and to be kept informed of the 
arrangements. The Executive Committee welcomes euggeetiona for the conduct of tho meeting, 
coiomunications for the sectional progremme* and contributions to the guarantee fund, on the 
adequacy of which the materia] preparations for the meeting necoeearily depend. JOHN L. MYBES. 

Cyprus: Archaeology. DIkaios. 

Plough log In Cyprus In the Early Erenze Age. By P. DiJeaiOi, CvfaiCf of iht Cyprui Jfaeeiim, 
}Jico*ia. 

m Xhe excavations in tbo Early Bron 2 e Age necropolis of Vounoua.Bellapais, on the North 
coast of Cyprus^ have yielded, besides the important finds whiob revealed the Early Bronze 
Age cults in Cyprus, some very interesting finds giving us an insight into country life smd agriculture 
of those times. Thae the discovery of a miniature representation in pottery of a * ploughing scene * 
is one of the most important in this line {Figs. I and 2). This is composed of a tab]e*shaped object 
standing on five legs and representing a field. On the table two pairs of oxen, each followed by a 
man, sire seen ploughing. On the left of the oxen are two figures each bolding one end of a cradle 
in which a baby is lying. Not far from the two figures swinging the cradle is standing sui animal, 
on whose bs>ck traces oi a saddle.bag are still to be seen, followed by another smaller figure. 



FiQ. 1. MJKXATuaa aseABest^TATio^ or * n.oi;aHipa*8CBMK.’ 
T«4nxth 17 inchei; Width S ingliM. 


The interpretation of this scene is quite evident: the whole family of a farmer is out in the field, 
' and while the men are ploughing, the women are swinging the baby to make it go to sleep, while their 


* 5m iUwtreiMi London 2V«tM, Slst Octobw and fith Deeemberi IfiSI. 1932, 249 (p. 219e). 
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donkey (1), followed by a boy, oarriee their food or the seed to be eowo in ^e field which le bdag 
ploughed. This eoece is very natural and recalU preeent-day life in Cyprus. 

Bat the great interost which lies in ^is object is that of the discovery of the type of plough used 



Fro. 9. sAUM AS Fin. I, kidk view. 


diiriog the Early Bronte Age period, t.s.. imm 3000 to 3100 B.c. This in very siniplo iin<l recellH the 
Ho^odio plough and tiio one used in our ovm timos in (JypniM. It U compoNcd of a yoko, a beam, 
a handle and a share, which in our Mcene seems to be half Uurie«l into Che soil. This must l]u\*o Ivon 
mrule of wood, but we do not know what the share was made of; 1 think of hroneo ne we are in a period 
during which bronsso was largely tised fur the making of tools and imploroonte. P. DIRAIOS. 


Burma: Tug*of*war. Aung. 

Burmeia Rain'maklnf Cuicemi. lly Sfaung Hlin Amuq. 

In Upper Burma, CMpccially in tlie ' Dry Zone,' where scarcity of rain lias alwaj*s Ixren 4 OC 
a grave ^iroblem in the life of the people, rain* making cx*Tt*monieM arc resorted to when, although I V J 
according to the calendar the rainy season has begun in actual fact, tho wcatlicr remains mereiJesely 
dry. 

Tug-of-war is a popular game witli both grown'Upe and ehllflrcn alike, maio end female, at any 
^me of tho year, but it is specially popular at the beginning of the monsoon season, for then Che game 
is auppoeed to bring rain. However, tlu* act us I ceremony of tho tug-of-wnr is resorted to only when 
the monsoon winds are very late. Then the whole village will aasemble one afternoon. Kopcs arc 
brought and twisted end tied together to form a aiitglc stout rope, which stretches right aloi^ tho 
main street of tho village. Referees are appointed, and all ablo.bo<licd villager* are lUvidC'd into two 
teams, tbc Southern and Northern, according to the half of the village to which the participants belong. 
Then they tug at the rope, while the noii-p»irticipante stand by and cheer. Rain will fall, no natter 
which side wins. But the fall will be Immediate and abundant if the Southern team is victorioua. 
Ono wonders if this belief has anything to do with the fact that the monsoon winds come from the 
south. When the game Is over, all jump about ai\d cheer and dance and sing. 

Another rain.niaking ceremony is the ' prooeswon of the king.flsh.’ A huge figure of a fish, 
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mAcb of bftmboo and papor, and palrtt^d, ia corriod In prooemon round the vil]a^» with muiio and aong 
and dance. Aflor stopping at a pagoda or monaatary to say prayers, the procession proceeds to a 
Btroam or river, whero the huge fish is sent fleeting down •stream. Tho ceremony ia auppoaed to 
ropreaent a * Jntaka ’ atoiy, in vhioh tho ae]f*saorifloe of o kbtg of the 5shc« (who woa later to be the 
Buddha) is norratod, but in actual fact it is difllcult to see ^e oonnootion, for that particulai Birth- 
Story does not mention rain or drought at alJ. The ceremony iUustmtea bow pro-Buddhist and 
non*Buddhiat ouatoni wero lator giren a Buddhiatio Mtting. 

There is also a belief that a period of prolonged drought is brought about by the vUlogera* bad 
oonduct and negloot of religion, and that rain will fall if they do moritorious deeds. But tbie is only 
&n application to a particular case of the Buddhist doctrine that bod or good coneequencea follow sinful 
or meritorious conduct. And during tho rimo of tho Bunxicae kings, if large areoa of the country were 
suffering through drought, the sovereign retired to a moDoatery to pose seven days in prayer and 
medication, for the cauee of the drought woe attributed to his neglect of the ' Ten Moral Bvilce of 
' Boyol Conduct ’ which oU Burmcee kings were bound by custom to obey. 

Although there exist witches, witoh-mostera, magicians, and alehamists, they never claim to have 
the power of producing rain, sod although offerings ore often mode to spirifi-guordions of welle, lakes, 
atreams, weirs, and canola whan luing their water, the help of' not ’•spirits is never sought in order 
to bring about a fall of rain. MAUl^G HTCf AUlfO. 

ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 

Pefyneiian Veyofes. Mammary a Commmkation prtaeniid bj/ Proftssor P. Buck, M.D., £>.3.0. 
[Tc Rangi Siroa), 4 July, 2933. 

I QQ The Polynesian people, proud of their chiefly lines of deecont, have pr ese rved long 
I AD geneolc^col tables which, with a rich traditional history, have been handed down orally 
from generation to generation. The genealogies cover three periode; settlement on particular islands, 
pre aettiement voyages is the Padfle, and myth. The family pedigrees dating from an immigrant 
ancestor and oovering from 22 to 26 generations ore fairly reliable as oral records and may even be 
extended to 30 generations. The migrational period extending beyond this is confosed and contra¬ 
dictory. Its uee os a chronological basis for dating historical events must be treated with core and 
reservation. The mythical part must be recognized as such, but does not invalidate the vslue of the 
settlement part of the tablw. Tradition contains much valuable historical data, but must be carefully 
weighed. The fact that psst events have been brought forward and localized in various islands, while 
cultural eloments developed locally have been projected backwards in time and space, does not entirely 
destroy the value of traditional history. Chronolcgical datee baaed on genealogies and traditions 
mnst increase in error the further they go bock m time. Interruptions by conquest and death, varying 
aosdemio knowledge and abflity, and the limitations of human memory, diminish the aolentific value 
of orally transmitted genealogies and traditions os means of obtaining exact dates for the early 
movoments of the Polyneoians from Ama and Indonoua. The dates given by Smith and Pomander 
which ore so generally oecepted must be treated os on approximate sequence in time. 

Two Toutss from lodonc&ia to Polynesia were powible: a southern Melanesian route and a northern 
Micronesion. The Melonoaian route hss been streeeed by Rivers, who attributed Melanesian culture 
to tbe interaction on on aboriginal population of two luccesolvs waves of people which passed on into 
Polynesia. Tho northern route is indicated by the ccourrenoe of Polynesian words in Micronesia. 
The presence of the sling in the two areas is eignillcant. Tbe sennit cap of the Gilberts ccourt in 
similv form in the Society and Cook groups. The shape and the coiled technique ore similar, Both 
routes were evidently used. 

Traditional noirativM state that on early people were found in Hawaii, Gook Islands, and New 
Zealand by tho later Polynesians who mode long oea voyages from tbe eleventh to tbe fourteenth 
centuries approximately. The later voyages wero mode from the Society Group which wa» 
the cultural centre of Polyneela. The later immigrants conquered theix predecesoors, who were 
not exterminated but abeorbed. Tahiti was occupied by sn early people named the Manobune. 
which corresponds to the Menehune name of tbe early settlers of Hawaii. Tbe Man&bane were 
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conquered and absorbed by e later group Iroai Reiatea. The traditional narratiyee of the early people 
have been overlaid by the traditions of their oonquerors and have survived in uuaatiafactory fragments. 

The assumption that the early people loached sitch distant parts of Polynesia by aoeldcntal drift 
voyages is not convincing. In all oases, these people had tbeir women with them and had increased 
to fairly large numbers. Women do not accompany the men on fishing expeditions in canoes outride 
the reef. The canoes must have been provisioned to reach such distant islands ss Hawaii and Kew 
Zealand, Thus, tbe presenoe of food and women in canoes denotes a purposive expedition. It may 
be assumed that owing to war and troubles in the eastern parte of Malaneria and Micronesia, small 
groups sailed out into the open soa to seek new homes which they felt must exist beyond the horizon. 
Winds and storms may have deflected them from a theoretioal course, but tltey oventiudly reached 
land. Some groups may have been voyaging to a known island and boon deflect by adverse winds 
as in tbe Kew Zealand account. The arrival of the early people hi Polynesia may be regarded as the 
infiltration of small groups which trailed off at different times over probably a long period of rime. 
Definite large migrations have no traditional support. Tbo oarJy people may be regarded as being of 
the mixed Polynesian stock with varying Melanesian end Mioronesisn admixtures. The presence of 
early Melanesian groups in Polyneria requires further analysis of available data. 

Tbe later long voyages centre around the Society Islands, From tlie tenth century onwards 
there was a period of adventure when such distant parts os Hawaii and Kew Zealand were re'discoversd, 
reported back, and later occupied. Tbe second epread of popularion as given in various traditions was 
attributed to over.population, trouble over food supplies, wars between different groups seeking power, 
and the deeire of younger branches of chiefly familios to establish their own authority in new lands. 
While it is assumed that tbe later groups were composed of now immigrants into Polynesia, it is possible 
thet they were descended from tho earlier wave and bad devebp^ a higher eo^ organisation in 
Raiatoa, Thus. Tahitian tradition states that the Manahune were conquer^ by people from Raiatea. 
but tradition is strangely silont about the earlier history of the Baiatoana. 

For the long voyages, expert craftsmen made large eea^going double canoes. Tbe crews were 
specially selected for their strength and skill in using riie doep.soa piUdle, their bravery in war on land 
and storm at soa. and their euduranoe and Hlf>control with regard to food and water. A priest skilled 
in observing weather signs and versed in star lore usually acted as navigator. Tbe priests through 
successive genetatiens bad acquired a large amount of empirical knowledge. Unfortiuiately, the early 
Suropeaue who had tlie opportunity of obtaining valuable first.hand knowledge did not seem capable 
of eliciting it, with regard to sea*lore. Thus, one observer, after stating that the Hawaiian^ had a 
lunar calendar, goes on to say that it consisted of 12 months of SO days each, making 900 in all, and to 
keep the seasons right 0 days were added at the end of the 12th month. Tho Hawaiians, like other 
Polynesians, counh^ the month by the nights of tho moon, and had 30 names to distinguish the 
various st(^;ce of the moon. As each month was arbitrarily commenced by tbe appearance of tbo new 
moon on the wostem horixon, tho 90 names were used when tbe moon had 30 nights. In Hawaii, 
when the new moon appeared on the 30th night after tho previous new moon, the name of the SOth 
night end the let night were combined and tho correction was made automatically. Similarly, the 
annual cycle commenced with the first new moon after a certain fixed position of the Pieiadee. If 
the Pleiades was not in that position in tbe 22th month of the cycle, the Polynesiana ebsply waited 
the extra month for tbe Pleiades to appear and commenced tbe new year with tho following new moon. 
Thus, they automatically intcroalated a 13th month, and by adopting a simple empirical rule they 
followed the Metonic cycle without knowing it. The above two examples are indications of how much 
valuable knowledge the Polynesians must have poescesed. 

A factor in toe Polynesian voyages not sufficiently atreeeed was tho courage and spirit of the 
leaders of expeditions. Traditions abound in poetic references to the stror^ personality of famous 
anoeeters. The supreme confidsnee of the voy^er Bu in himself Is evident^ in his invocation to 
Tangaroa during a period of storm and clouded skies. Instead of beseeching Tangaroa to land him on 
an island, be asked that the clouds be cleared away in order that he might eee the star by which 
he was steering. He could do the rest. Dmpiiical knowledge of a high grade, craftsmanship in canoe 
building, rifill in navigation, invocations to placate advene forces, and, above all, the spirit to do and 
dare, place the Polyncrian voyages amongst the most startling achievements of a neolithic people. 
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OU M«n«chfl<h« CM«ll»<hRft In ihi^n Ethno* 
$«zieleiiKti*n Grundiaf«n. Sy Hic^rd 
tSJ Thum^tld, Val. I. B«rlin'L4iptig {ai Omj/ttr), 
]9il. i99, nlvSlSff .; ISpIflM. 

Thi* ftnb volum* of Profcwior Thornwftlcl'a |»norftl 
trootiM on human lociety containa whM ho ilMoriboM 
00 * fopitoinutlvo okot^hM ’ o( tho lifo of prlmitlvo 
pooplao; onri it ij to bo followod by Mparoto volonM 
on bha fomiiy, oeonomia eonrtitiona, soojoty aaJ InotU 
iutton*. $,n(\ low, oyalomoticiUW trootod. Tho * ropr«. 

* Motatlvo ’ pooplM oro elooiklfoci horo m fi) 'o^cplofton 

* ofnotufol roonurcM' (wiUUukr) nn polarleo, motonpe. 
dooort onrl (tnualnnd, in forMk and in wotor^aldo flaltor* 
oommunitiw; and (ii} * onltivoton * of plonM and 
animola, with aoparato (Mtbaant of 'honoj^ooua' 
and * (liaturhad * orfl^isatloaf. and tho daMiflad and 
airDtillod Bonatiaa wrijoh emorpa, with privilagod groupa 
of varioua kfnda; and thara ara apaoat dfaeoaaiona •>( 
tho aooial oonaoquancaa or eonoomitanta o{ iirigation, ibo 
ori^n of Oomaatieatad animola (which ia reptnlad aa a 
apa^l oaao of gama conaorvaiiOD loading Co axpIoitaUon 
o) milk pr^ueta and youpgUnp) and tna affecta of tbo 
anparpoaiCion of bard«Tvao oa ciutivaton. £oeh lypa 
ia repraaonted by a ainc:Ia people, whoae iMtituCiona 
aad mode of life eon thoraforo 9o praaanted in greater 
detail. For the ocouroey and nerroactive of tbaae 
daacriptiooa Profaaaor Thiamwald^ diatinguiabed son* 
tribuQo&a to achnopaphy are aufieleat goeraatea. 

What nvaa thia iiiatalioan& eepacial value however ic 
ita introductory chapter, a philoeophical ratroapect of 
Che whole courae of ethnographical and athnologioal 
ctudia*. in relation to the gwianl attitude of auooaaaive 
aeee towarda alien cultuseai and to the gradual emargenee 
of modem aynthetio ethnology, and in particnlar of 
Prolaaaor Thunwald'a own outlook os hia aubject, 
erplamiog hia olaaaideation and eholee of examplea, 
and biologreal rather than logtoal articulation of type* 
and varietioa, aa oxpraaaiooa of the reault of procaaiiae 
and, above oi intercoorae, and oontamination 
reauHuig tharefrem. From thia point of view, the 
jyeteiaatioally contrived JCviif/r^9iH of other ethno* 
loffiatJ are replaced by ifvhwr.guar«chiitiM—eroaa aeotiona 
orhiatorical procaaaea at the moment when we are in 
a poaition ao to atudy tliem. Thia treatmeot laavea the 
liiveetigator free to eonaidar tha general problema of 
•oriel ehanga %nd variation Mparetely and hiatorloelly 
in tlie light of wliat may be daeoribea aa ^ longitudinal 

* iectiona' m which aaoertaiaable aaqucneea ma^ be 

aet out in an * ordar of nififlinaa '; and thia wifi fill 
the next four volumM. Naturally, at Ita earliar end, 
eueh an ethnology ia limited to human oommanitiaa. 
and avolda both aMculafioo about the habits of 
prenuraora, and daacnptiOfi of thoea of actual frimaUt. 
At iu lower end, * primitive* aorlety mergw in aocietien 
that are not primitive, whoa devicea aueh aa wheel and 
wagon, metal.working, script, atateorafi, aad iurlB. 
prudenoe ■opplement more primitive maana of eKploita* 
tion. Oftm, however, auch auxiliarlea, or acme of 
them, baoeme available before tha old oniar haa broken 
down M a whole. And there la the further diCRoulty 
that among the bewildcrjnt^ multiplicity of actual 
aocictioa and the diverae fuactioai which they tuhaarva, 
there ia often temptation to ' ideal ^ and even 

aubjeotive cKteha, to diatlnguiab * higher ’ typea from 

* lower,* and to lay undue atmas on * extrema * lutancea, 
which would bo better described aa * excepticiuil.' 

For this thoughtful atudy of the co&ditiooa of all 
ethnological 'work, and aapeeially for the careful 
axaminatiOA c /the theoretical beaiaof iCukurlfrafaaA and 


* hiatorieal ' metheda, Frofesaor Thurnwald deaervea 
the hearty thanJu of hla readare. Hiatory la, after alb 
eojsethtog ouita different from typ^o». Typology 
reveals valid reeamblaaeaa among ataticiT oosatructiona, 
by diseouiiting tha diflarencea wnleh it daema inslgnid. 
cant. Hiatory, dealing with tha aouraa of events, whioh 
never repeats itself, dlsoounta uniformitiea among 
geographioal. eoonomic, and ethnographlo faeton, in 
tha aearoh for those * hiatorie events,' of which oacli la 
s criaia and unigua, the aohiavament ef aome human 
mind apprehending oatura'a facta afroah'^'uomsnJufA 
•fus fuh muMur Cun'e rarws. And such unique 
' mcmenfis' are net rarities,’ they are happening to 
ua all, like the little aartiiqualeea which tha gaologiat 
Joavea to tha aeisinographar. S pur at muova. J. L. H. 

Primitive Secret Soeietlei. A Study In Early 
i AA PolltIci end Religion. Dy Huxton tVttHtr, 
Iij 9 .b'acond JSatiian. rmaad. A'cic York 

{Th4 MaemiUen CompoAy). 103S. JMca IB«. 

When ‘ Priraitivo Seorat fiooietias' flret appesred in 
1003 it received an tnnnsdiate and ^ipreciative welooma 
freiti all grades of students, aa it presented coaeiaely and 
pleasantly the data than ava^bla and gave full 
refareneM. 

FrefoMor Webatsr dealt with the dUciplina, training 
and ritual obaervancas that eharaotonse initiation into 
adult life. With increaalng social pvegraaa, the powers 
of control are gradually shifted from the ^ders Co the 
chiafa, and tribal aoctotlaa obargod with important 
politioad arvd judicial functions arise on the basis of tha 
original puberty organlzationa. The Ihnotiona of such 
aoeietiea and their dodine are diacuaaad. Pratamitias of 
priests and ahainans have frequently davelop^ from 
tdbal Boaeties, and also from totamio olana. Dramatic 
and magtcsl practices connected with primitive totemic 
groups aurvive in the ceremoaias of the aeerat aocisUae 
and even in the ritual of s solemn religious cult. 

The new edition ia page for page and word for word 
(except that tranalstiona have replaced the original 
quotations In s fbreign language) a replica of tha drat 
edition, and, though it has not oem brought up to date, 
it atiU ramaina a useful and suggestive aurvey ef this 
vary iaportant and intoreatiag subject. Tha aerloua 
atuticnt aoarcoly ncoda ramincline that recant invaati* 
gatiorta and iDtcqsretationa ahowd be borne m mind 
when reading thM book. A. C. KADDON. 

An Increduetlen to the Spclelogy of Jalam, Dy 
. Jlewhcn Xevy, M.A, Vel. i, 8| x AJ, vtw + 

1 iiN 410 m., 4 ma«a. Lfin<lon: and 

' ** LiirM. 1311. 

Thia work ia being publiahod for Korbert Spenoar's 
truatoaa ea part ef a lariaa to be laauod in continuation 
ef hla Descriptive Sociology, ami tho prawmi instalment 
ia the drat of two volumaa on tha declology of lalam. It 
conipriaes an Introduetioa giving an accoont of tbo 
origin and hiatory of lalam, with ahedal rafarsneo to its 
expansion and tna causae by which that was favoured, 
arrastad or rovamed. Tha flrat rh sneer doala with the 
grade* of society and la followed by an appendix on 
•lavoiyj tha second with the status of woewa, the third 
with t1ic status of the child, the fourth with Islamic 
juriaprudeoce. and tha fifth with tho Caliphate and the 
central government. Each ef theaa aeotior* ia follo«red 
by a useful bibliography, and the volume coneludea with 
an index. Tlic b^k ii extremely intoraatinff and lucid; 
Uioufh It is learned, fully documented ana to a groat 
axMit technical, it is nevertheless quite within the 
compass of the ganaial reader, while at tha same tima 
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tuit*blo u $> basia for speoiadiai atudy. The eutbot hte 
t« compreM * ffK»t deal of information into 
a limited epeoo, and ia oernfui to give hia reforancce 
vhere aeowairy. 

la hia firtt ob^Mr lie pointa out that edAqiiatoly 
** to eatimato the part playod by lalnm in tba com* 
'* municiee which adoptoO it would require an exact 
'* ioveatigaCion into the social eoncUciona prm’ailing in 
'' each eomrauniiy before aztd after tlio mtro«luatiaa of 
tive new faith/* whioh would lutvo brwn a attipandoua. 
not to say an Imposeihte, undertaking. As n niaKer of 
faot» the unity ef Islam, though pro**ehly g^ter and 
oertaUnly more obvioua tiian tliet of Chrlatenaora, la not 
quite oa aheolute m it leema on the aurfa<« to be. Apart 
from sMtarian diviaiens of a inicely rehgiew uharaotur, 
there are many ofil>ercUvergQnoiee. In ilw^orv. Istaiti cm a 
ayatom ia muidi more I'OmpnilianBive tlian Christian ily. 
for it olaima to dominate not merely doetrino. ritual and 
ethics, but pretty nearly every form of human activity. 
Yot even in the fiourwbing dayi of the Caliphate, rm thu 
author point# out ia his dftli rhopter, a great many 
Isgal matteri were deoldetl not by tlie fslamla law. but 
by purely political laws and oustoma of alien origin. In 
oar omm tune tliuro are Muilitn roininunitu* that #till 

S reeervs predslamie social systenM, e.p.. the uiatrilineal 
fenangkabau people of onmatra niul tha Malay 
Peninsula, and a aovtioA of tlie Moplalu on clio west 
ooast of Southern India. On tliu other hand, Eiirnficitu 
iuduenoee havo in reoont (UaiM tendeil to modify IsIumius 
views and practieen; hut bow far nucIi modornlsii^ 
tendeneire may ultimately go ie u inattvr on whicii it 
would be hasjOTOUi to speouiate, nor does it fall witlnn 
^e purvlow of thfa work. 

Tlioro are a number of pointa in the book oti which 
cODUoent may be male. While it (a l/nailly true that 
the Arable script ie gmantlly use'll hy >fiialiiiis for wriiing 
their several langui^ui {p. 0|, this does not apply to 
Indoncaia, where the old Indian alplwiret contmui*# tv 
be uiiod l>y the majority {mnociully in Java), ami only 
Malay, Acliineife. Sulu and a imr otfiAr lanu'^'W# oinploy 
the Arabia ono. It eoeina hanhy I'orroi’t to eay tliai 
thoMi unu the IndO'LV'rxiuo term of it, for Malay hand* 
writinu ia not haeod as tlw rention W'fcq or nr«i(»’fTg, but 
ee nruliAS (a nvtlier rruilu HjHwitncn of wldch 1 # rupr«'. 
wnted by ^ oldoHt Unown Mualiiii iniM>riptiori in Malay, 
ef tho fourteenth century, in * J. ^lulayoikljraiicU It.A.n.’ 
f]9S4}, Vol. Il, I't. tll}i and whiV> \t luM die non*Arai>iv 
letters cAa anrl ff<i la common with I'orslan, it« ^ ia 
formed not from W (on in 1 ‘oniinnj hut from/a. Slam* 
over the Intloniwian Muslima follow the school of SbAhd, 
llko tiMse of the cosuIm of Southorn Judia and Southern 
Arsbla. Sumu ^ (p. U i) a s# not in a, u, 1S140 the capital 
ef Sumatra, for that lalaiul woe not a political unit at 
all in the founrenib century. Kansu (p. 02) ie an unfor* 
tujiate and mielMding ^dling for (1 presuine) I bn 
Khordedhbeh's Qaisfu. The real Knnsu m uii Inlaml 
province of China inentionod on Pp, OD‘4, 

Tbo Mandingo (p. 701 aro not Jlontu, at any rain not 
linguiatlcally. On p. 107 there seeine to be eome con* 
fuibon. u Abu Lohab in reproeontad oe boih 'iiaking a 
propoeal and agreeing to it. On p. lid it (a not clear 
where the quotation from llsy^Awf is suppoei'd to an«l. 
Ko Javaneee slavee could come from the pngiui region 
of Cole bee. Borooo. or the island of Nlea (pp. 121-2), 
The original has ' Djiwoli,* which moans Innonvsians in 
general. (J. K. Mmishan's trsnsletcon (1931). p. 13, is 
nearer to the truth though he restricts the meaning to 
Dutch eubjeets.) Slavery has been iUi>gal in Singapore 
for the past 110 yean; and In view of that fact the 
etatemooi (p, 120) that ** in Singapore, in IbOl, there 
** was a re^ar trade In Chinees slavee . . . SAd ofReial 
** protection wee given to the trade,'* is a groes libel 


whioh the autlior would Uml it difficult to Justify. I 
do nob doubt that, in apito of official vlgilanco, oaocn of 
such trading rliil in fact ocour; bub tkiat ie qulto anothar 
tiiiog. The caeo of the lalanrl of Cuouh (boUur, KukuU). 
mentioned on tlie same page, staniU on n tUfTnrent foot* 
ing. It is not part of the tftmica SetUements at all, but 
of a Iitalay Stato, with the intomnl affairs of which tho 
Uov'vmment of tho Straits 3idtloment« had no direct 
concern. On tiio saino page tho footnote rufoa*iu^ 
' pp, 119.' aliould he ' pp. 279 9.’ On p, 142 the 
quotation from Koran fi‘4 is garbled; Ibo word# ' male * 
and ' fcnialo ' ehoukl exclioogs p|c»vc«. On p, 16X thon« 
is so obvioua omMon of ’ no ' heforo Ilia wonl' doubt * 
in h 14. In footrmtes I and S ef p. 223 the two Arabic 
words sl\ouht cotcharigi* placid. On ]>. 319 the wort! 
’ nnt' luu piiwucoably bfvn omitroil after * tliougli' in 
1. 2{l. It is liifdcult lu >«n« (p. ShI , I. 14) iiow a Jud^ can 
tail whetiier a claim ia (or is nut) jmtiflahlc, unless hu 
Itears it: sonoe expinnation should liave bwn givoo lien*. 

Ameitff minor orroiu. 'to' seems to havo drop|H*<l 
out at tlio ctul of 1. 3 of p. t(l; for * offnc'ted' ro(ul 

* oRouUsd * (p. 29,1. II); fur * dnugtiicr * (p. li)7, note 2), 

Teed * ilivughier *; note 4 give# a refnrunve (o a non* 
existing noto. Tlie folluxdng (lis«*roi)anrk*u occur ht 
spolliuK! ’Kainarra* (n, 117), ' dliiMrra * (p. 3491; 
’Kabahisli* (p. )4l, nobi d. pii, 193. 4(141. 

* Kshahlsh' (p. 141,1 lU). a 0. BLAUDKS. 


RELIGION. 

Early Beliefs and their Social Influence. By 
£du>aM WMUmaKt. 1‘p. 192. ^omfen;. 
MormiVfan, 1U32. /'rice 7s. Od. 14D 

'i1)ii is a enrirs of somi^popular leoturea 
delivered at the hdkool of Px;onnmica and Political 
Scianco in Lumloa aiul ufterwanie put togetiior into hook 
tomi. It Is soinowhat to be rogretter) tiuit it gose so far 
in the direction vf avoid fng technical oquipmunt as t<i 

e no rofereneos for the numocoui quotationo, merely 
ting tho ruader in a general way to tliu author's 
Inrgor work*, whioh arc, of coureo. fully and wall doeu* 
mented. The intervet IIom lit the general convlusierw 
rsachwl. aru) thnso arc, on tim wlwle, nut favourable to 
rstifkm os a factor in the advoscoinont of mankind. 
'* 'Tito moral inHuence ef religion haa often been gmatly 
'* oxaggerato*!. ... It eeeins to me to be a feet ooyond 
** dieputo that the moral consriousueee hu urigiiiativl 
** in enmtioni entirely diffarsnt from that feoTiiig of 
** uncannincos luid myetory which Arst led to the belief 
** in supernatund boings. The old saying tliat religion 
'* was born of fear eeoms to hold true * ‘ (p. 23). * * Theso 
'* tabooa '* (on mentloaiog the name of Ood. or of soino 

! articular god) ** havo ^rung from fesf *' (p, 104). 
'heee quotatiMta may tumue to show tho gensm tone. 
In t/M reviower'e opinion, they contain a doable weak* 
ncea: tlM>y coafuse a fneter. fear, wliioh eenfesaedly went 
te tho making of that eomplex seotimeot wlilch we caU 
religious emotion, with the sun ol the faetors; and they 
involve some very doubtful psychology in aesuming 
that emotions only, and cot aa oaily use of tho reason, 
lie behind religious and otbioaJ bollsoi at tboir inception. 
Kowover, as tho book ie pot » a ecale admitting of 
elaborate argiunont for the author's poeition, a reviewer 
ceanot dovoto over.oiueh space to dlscosalog it. 

In deahog with the various aspects ot roUgion as 
related to eocUl custom aod mornUty (r««p^ for 
prepay, hospitality, fsjnlly discipline, regard for truth. 
erkoiaeJ law and regard for human life, autiee towards 
gods, eexual relations oad the poeition of women) Dr. 
WesConuarck shows, as always, mastery of a vist 
amount of knowledge, much of it got at SretiUtad 
in Morocco. Many uttorancee on particular points 
are oxccllant, as Uie dictum tlist ** slavery replaced 
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** pftup«ri«m " la tbdMiei«at world {p. 41), and tho wun* 
in^ tgaioat *MUJTiio£ olroitir nfioo eJwtya to tpring from 
airoikr id*«B (p, 180 T Tha odmirabk (ood MS*a tbown 
in the whole onepter on the poeition of woioen (pp. 

178) ii worthy of the author, utd the ooute diaeueoion 
of the reletioae between reli^on end megle in the Arat 
ehoptee ahould be oenlull/ md. 

C«auA| to • tew ameJI poicte, the aUtomaot that tbo 
Rcmui <»u« pomAiA were pereonifled eume (p, 78) end 
the eaauTBptten. oa the euM^orlty of Robde> tbet the 
Erinyee were glioete originally (p. 00| ere equally unoor* 
tein; that the tUvi parmiun were fhoeta end tlie frio^ 
penoaided oureee IV at Jeeet oa liMly. To apeak of a 
'' divine being celled Wekonde " 90) eeeisa open to 

eriiioiem front Amerioeolate. "'Profeanionol oon 
(p. 99) ie perhepe e ralapriat for * prooeaelenel.' That 
the Romeoa ueed to pat atatoee or iJsagM under the 
" fouadetiona of tb«r building (p, 101), whetlior ea 
e auiregete for a feundetloaweeridee or aot, muat eureiy 
bo e mlaunderalandiag. H. J, H06E, 


Etin^t on tho Hj'Ch and Ritual of tha Hebrewa In 
i a i relation to tha Cultu)^ Pattern of tha 
1 A1 Ancient Eoat, fiy A, M. Bladtm<tn, C- J- OaAd. 
* ^ * ^‘.J. HoUi*. S. H. Heoie, S. O. W. O. S. 

Oett$rUy, T. H, Eobfnaon. BdiUd by S. H. H«eU, vU\ 
a /ereword 6y 0. Simpton, IfJ)., Ox/orri Cfnwerafty 
Prut. 1993. 9^ X 7}. aw + 804 pp. 20 iUur<fafu>na. 
Price lOe. Od. net. 

Tbe otoin ob^eot of the eovea eeaoye, whioh oonmoee 
thia book, ie to trace In Bible X^ende phaaee of tba Mml 
pottore outliaed by Dr. Hooke m the firct of thero, 
Thia la abown to exkt. both ui the Bgyptiaa Awxual 
Feativel, deecribed by Dr. BUckmoD, oad, in a cloeely 
el iyt forrn, in the Bebylonioa Kew Year ceremony dealt 
with by Oec^ and i eo l at a d fragmenCs of It are 
•ought in Cofioeeite mythology and la tbe Old Teet** 
ment. Proftoeor Oeetarley eummoritee tbe evidanoe for 
the loot in what ii, lo aooe woya, tbe moat intoreeting 
of tbe eaeoye. and though many aoboiare will not agree 
with tbe poet'exiUo doM be eecunea for thoee peeJm 
from whicn he quoue largely, tbia oSaete only a portion 
of the large booy of material be producee. 

The team work of the voriona writere la excellent; 
there ia little rMetltton or dieogreement upon the main 
foote. A few tinea on the reeemblonee betweoi the 
Bituol Patters, oa outlined on page 9, and Chat found 
in the Oreek Drama, notably in the Boooluo of Bnripidee, 
aitri tiM in our own bturemera* Play, would have aSown 
the general reader, for whom the book te intondod, that 
ehe pattern ia found for Weat of the eeleeted area, and 
would have linked up the aubjeoi with another great 
field of intelleetoal aehJevement. But, In ite own eelooted 
llrnite, the book le a valuable eontribution to the etudy, 
not of Che Okl Teetoment and ritual, but alee of tiU 
drama. H. C. L. 

larael from Ka Beglnnlnca to th« MIddIo of tha 
. filihch Cantur/. By ddofp^«lotia. 3^rcf^*lau<i 

142 X 9 tn. Pp. eil mth U 

pMta* end 3 mope. London ; Ktffon Paul, 1932. 
Priu SK*' 

Tbe author of thia volume, whiob la in the welbknown 
aetiea, TAe KiMery of CivlIiaaNon, edited by 0. K« Ogden, 
ia a profbaeor at the fiorbonne. end tJ;e troaelafor » 
profaaaor of Old Teatonent Stumee in the Vnjvenity of 
London. It p r aeentg on abeorbing atudy of the inter* 
ootion of the culture of the Caneanitee and that of the 
Eebrewa. Drawing upon orohwologieal and other 
•videnoe Loda atteenpU to reconatrnct the eoeial oigoni* 
saCioa and roligion o^ the of the 

Hebrew iavoeion; then he doea the aeme for the pre* 


Moeoie laroeUtoe. ^eedJeea to aoy, thia pari of hia work 
ta baeod upon a thorough.golng oaolyaia of the relevant 
beeka of tbe Old Toatj^unt. Since none of thm 
wrlUon datae beok to the time of Moeae, he if driven te 
eeak fur eurvivola In the later literature. Thia la a 
aomewhat hoaardouc proeedure. Te quote tbe worda 
of fiuoeh (aeecad oentury n.e.) about tha dead returning 
Co ** the mother of oU irviog *' oe evldenoe that a beliM 
in the Barth.Motber formed port of the reUgfon of pre, 
Moetio larael ie not oonviaelng; etill leea to quote t^e 
worda Of Jeeua, “ If thine eye bo avil . . .*' oa evidence 
of a belief in the £vll Eye at that early period. Some, 
tltaee, It appeora to ua, be pute a foro^ interpretation 
upon texte in order to fit them Into hie aehrrne, oa when 
he eltoa " a man aholl leave hla father and nether oad 
aball be joined to hla wife ’* an evidenoe for matrUoool 
marrlan. Having eompletod hia rooonatruotion. he 
proeeeda to atudy iba raeult of the mingling of the 
nomadic Hebrewa with Che ledenton Cenaanjtee who 
poeeeaeed a higher grade of eiviliaaUen but who w»» 
on a lower moral plMO. Thia part of the work ia very 
illuminating, oad, eenorolly cpeaklng, convincing. The 
Hebrewa adopted tW main e*lom»ntit of the eoTture of 
the people whom tl^y conquered, and their oenoeptieD of 
Johweh woe enriched by incorporating CacMoitiab 
onlmiatie beliafh, without, however, chaiwng ita funda* 
mental obarooter. The reeultlss fueion M to a itrong 
reaction under the teaohing of tbe Propheta egoinat 
thoae elementa that were laeoagruoua with the dev^oped 
belief in tbe Holy One of larael. Profaaeor Loda' book 
ia to be warmly oommandad for tha light tC thrawa upon 
the Old Taotoment and aa a etudy In uie culture contact 
of two Somitio peoplee. E. W. 8. 

EURORE. 

Tha Coography of (ha Meditarranean Roglon. Ita 

M Halation to Ancient Hlatory, By sAe lau 
Blltn O. Sempl4. 14 x. ii'St cm. + 

73? pp. Lcodon, 1932. GonMabU. Price 2 la. 
Profeeeor Bhiiippeon'e book, * Dob Mittolreeeigebiet,' 
whiob atudente Imve need eo ciueh, oorefuUy avoided 
reference to oatiouity wherever poaeible. 

Profeeeor Uyrea* famoua lotroduotioii to the * Cambridge 
‘ Ancient tliatc^ ’ dealt ohiody with nebiotono tiinee 
and woe evoliitioaaiv in ita aequenea oc treatownt. Sir 
George Adorn Smita’a fine proea on the ‘ ifiatoriool 
* Geography of the Roly Land * woe writion, oa it were, 
around the Dibla. Tha late Miu Semple, with oharoo* 
toriatio ainoerlty, devotion and induat^, aet hereelf the 
toak of aUidying the referenoee to environment la elaeriead 
literature and of invaatigatb^ related pcoblAma on tbe 

r . Her nlnd woe olwaya orientated toward! a view of 
mvironment ea on ineeeopable infiuanea upon moo; 
olimato rather than eooneraie relatione waa alwaya the 
foetor governing crop diatrlbution unloea tha revom 
ceidd be eleorly proved; otogr^hy rather than poUtleol 
relatione waa the deternioont of routea. This givea a 
bioe to the book that aeede oorrootlon at timee, but it 
add # ^tolity to It In many woye, end tbe bloe ia aot 
nearly lo marked oa in Kiae Somple'a former bceke. 

It ia of epeoial Intereat that ihle book ia the work of 
one who waa priaaorUy a geogr^aher rathor tbaa a 
elo^oel loholar or oa orehiaologiat. Thoee for whom 
tbe period eloaoleal antiquity la but the eulaainatlon 
of g lon g photi of prehiatcrie davelopmeat wlU feel the 
gap in tme book, whiob poya Utile attanUoa to tbe 
world opened up ^ SeUieoana and Evona end their 
foUowen, n^e writer boa read and quoted the -ilaailne 
veiy widely, luid aha uaea them to ilfuatiate her polnte 
wbioh ahe groupa, not regkniaUy, but nader four 
baodingi: Geaml Qeograpblo Coaditioaa, Boiriar 
Booadariea. Vegetatioa eod Agriculture, Maritime 
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Activitlai: cn mdsx, howev«r» ajlowg roMlpr to •jmriBneed baocic of M. H. <3ftutl)ler. H)a provioua 
ooUaot d*t» for m^ny looaJitiM and tho bibbognphy and work je » giiaractM of careful ateenticn and a thorough 
Toforaaooa in the text are ohareoteriatio of Dr. ^eople^a knowleds^ of the kind, eapooially, that ia uaeful for a 
ooargv a* a ooUector. pr^'a. The man fa«M or dynaatisa and kbga. their 

MUe Sample adopta the view that the olimate hae ware and fertunea. are recorded with oriapooea and 
been eonetont. and quocee many writera in favour of elarity; welUconai^red eohiUoM are given of moat 
her view without dlaeuaamg more reeent ideae ariesng problema of i^naatio timee, and the reader ia duly 
from archiaological atudiea and from aoU atudiee. botlt wamod when doubt eKiata; the author keep* etudioofly 
of which at any nte augnat variationj of annual raui fall aloof from theoriaa not woU proved, 
of eome conaequenoe. Miei demple had been in poor ^ oome to detaila. he looka on Somitio oonquaron. 
health for eorae time befbre her death, and thia no doubt with whom he oenneeM the Faleon folk of Upper Ifigypt, 
explain* the abaenee of refbrencee to RoetovtsefTa and aa founder* of * the dynaetie raoe *: he givea a aummary 
to Sbert's work on South Ruaaia. Minn* (miaprint of SeCha'e tlteory on the eoiiraa of tribal movementa and 
Mimma) la quoted from time to time. The erograpmeal eonqueeta in prehlaborie tinea and appear* to aeoept it 
and olimatiio inAuenom on the eituation end ^uracter ainoe he ia aiteot on ite vulnerable pointe^-^et it doe* 
of human grouping* ere deaeribed with many appropriate not fit in with hi* * Semitic ' theory iuat noticed. Like 
reference* and example* that eome atudente will with SoharB and othara> he oonaidore it unUkaly that the eolar 
to fuppleiuent for themaelvee by thought* concerning calendar waa formulated in the remote and barbareui 
the ^read of idea* of ouUivation and aettlement to the age which haa been commonly aocoptod, Agalnat 
Uediteitanean laoda to the etriot eenee i>om tlto eurrent ophuon, he deubta the oxiatenoe of * matrl. 
Euphratea and the Nile and other peeaible oentree of arehy.* lie ia ailent on the revolution whioh ended the 
the earlieet eivilisatione. The etatament that the oaat. Old Kingdom, though that i» a matter of much imper* 
weat route of the Rleditorranean wae flrae explored by iance for the un«loratandins of ancient Kgypt. He 
the Fbceniciani neede eerlou* qualifloatlon nowaclaya. reeorda little to make clear Uio poelUon of the country 
But it ia evident that many atu^enta muat auppiecaent before the New Empire with reeard to ite neishbour* 
one another'a work in dealing with the Mediterranean and aepcclaliy the eonnecttona with Nubia and Fuot in 
area, and all her read era will be anxleua to pay a tribute tim eeuth and the errciunatanvee of Egyptian trade with 
of high reepeet to the learning and induatry of there. At the end of eaeh of the three principal perioda a 
Dr. Semple ahewn in thia book, which unforiuoately ehapMr ia des'oMd to a auremavy of tlie culture ef the 
haa proved to be her laat. K« J. F. time, admirable within iia lireita, but toe brief to allow 

the recording of many aignifloant featurea whleU might 
EGYPT : HISTORY. *ervc te illurninate the pviod, auoh, for exan^le. aa the 

Prdcfa da J'HUtoIre d'E|ypt« per diver* Hli- human aacridee* at the burial in Nubia of Kepsafa, a 
terler)* et Archie iogue*. Tome U L'JnsiUut ... govorner of tiie 12th Dynasty, er the taking by Paomaeti. 
^rancuik d'AtohicIoffU dv Cnlra, 199S, London: 1 aa r'hua 1 of an Aaayriaa name. The invaaion of the Hylcaoa 
ilemofd Ltd. l£r. Sd. i* related with Aryan and HittiM movement*, hut no 

M. Q. Hanotaux haa in hand a Hiatery of the Egyptian account haa been taken of Hroeny'a iliuTniaating atutliee 
nation on a larga aoale» but aa no popular history baa in the matter. 

beao publiahed tor many yaara and exiating one* w not Among amall poinfa noted nrc a confuaion of copper 
inoorporatatbolateatdiecoveriee,H.M. the King of Egypt, with hronae, a* in the mention of T^i** fameu* atatuei 
always active in the intereete of aoleaee end art, hu tha autemant that the whlfie.palnted pottery of ^ 
ordered tlie publication of a 'oompendioui prdcia in Early Predynaatic pohc<l waa rande on the wheel, whieh 
three volunae, of whieh thie la the Ant. did not eome Into use till the 9rd to 4th Dmaatieej the 

The firat eeotion, of 47 J^agae, contelna a novelty in a domeetlo fowl la given a place in the poaltry.yaciii of 
aketoh of the prahiatorio age, to which antfarapofegiate the proto.dynaatle aga, wnoreaa the Anrt raeoni of it i» 
will turn with the greater intoreet that It j* coiapiled by in tfie Xiiit Dynaatyj reeent work on the character of 
Father Sovier*Lepierre, well known for Lie Selcl work theiw i* ignore*!. 

on flint implemente round Cairo. It ia but a iikoboh of But theee aru airvall point#; in auro, K. Gauthier** ia an 
which a oonaUerable part ia taken up by a alight outline admirablo*pr4<ia,'beaxingoutexactlythatittoofthebeek. 
of Eutopoan probiato^ and its oorralation witli Kgyp. Tho same must ba said of H. Jugu4t*a ahara, but the 
tian: it » brought well up to date, with raferencss to the material at hie diapoaal la more planUful, and aecurdiogly 
reeent work ef Miea Ciiton>Thompeon, Dr. Sandford. the page* which he haa devoted te the Ptolemato 
and Herr Junker. A useful feature ia the anumoration and Roman periods aro crammed with detail, well 
of the various looalitlee where remain* have been found, handled and affording a reel if ocncUe picture of the 
with claaeiiication of the remalna. Tho (lint Induatnoa state of tha country at its diflerant stages. Ths wlminls. 
of North Africa are touohed on, without descriptions, tratlve eyatem taken over and devolved by Ptolemy I 
and equations are auggested with Europe sod Egypt, and many succeeding roedifleatiene are clearly and fully 
Tho author appear* to tcoept a S'baikian stage, whereas, shown and the pagM deecriblng tho eullural and com* 
up to now, tl)e implement* thni named have only been mercial conditions of the country are ef real value te the 
found is snrfaoo depoait* and should bs handlaa with genarol student. The bib]iogT^>hiee attached for esoh 
caution: eoliths he dose sot admit and aesms hardly period are full and wall anangm and should bs very 
to aooapt the ides of African pluvial period*. In some useful for rasdor* wishing to push their etudiv further, 
paseagee be appear* to eoafuse coppar with hrosse, and A large list of books la also provided at the ead ef the 
In the slight outline of the geology of the oount^ bo obapteia on ths Pharaonic p^od, but it is of a goneral 
apparantly follow*, in ths ntattar ef sarth**oulptura, aa nature and would hardly servo ss s guide for studios, 
olaer generation of gaologisfis, looking on volcanic action Tho volume cooelndes with a list of xhoroonio kinja, 
as the fuodoAMOtal factor in the procra*. with dates, by U. Gauthier, wboee great work on the 

There is no bibliography, readers being referred to eublect ia well known, and ehis is followsd by U. Juguet’e 
that of H. Lorin is t. ll ef his Ohgraffixo tiioloriqm, tables of synehronolcgy for the Ptolemaie period, 
publiahed by tho Iiutltut Frsn^ais at Oa^. genealogical table of the Logidoe and list of tbs prafeets 

Tbe second asetioo, ol SOi pages, concernisg pre* of Egypt and patriarohs of Alexandria, founded on the 
dynaetie and PhwaoBie Egypt, hu been entmstsa to works of J. G. w»iria and A. von Guteehiiajd. G. D. S, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

W»9 b«d«ijc«t Hsrman WIrth fUr dl4 WUi«n> 
■ jp Khiift T KttAyA tdiUd bv Dr. A. Btxumttr. 
|49 L^yng 1EX2. 6vo.pp.M. 

RM(i*n uf Hf^rmnn Wirtli's AvfyafV rf«r 
McnMAhn'l (I BSS) enU of Dft (fr»e/ir\fl SfrMttvok- 
h*U. nnw m p&urtA 4f puh|j«>iitjnn, will know wliat to 
•xpMb in ill)* booklet. Whet •ome will note with 
aur^M Is that seriouj spscislbte ui such iliflcront liaM 
ss Theodor Preus* and Josef Slnygewskihave tlioxtaht 
jb Worth while t« join in the eontrevony^^hioh nee 
boeemo mther aquU in Germany—«fiU te set out whet 
they refcsrd ae o( serious value in Wirtli'a wnt(nB»>.>or is 
It rather in (he paraonality that Stuida bdiinu tlwm} 
V'irCh'a unusual ingenuity in seeing ntemhlances where 
no one had notieod thon\ iieforo. iaads one of his admfrara 
to conmra him with Koinrirh Rohliotnann. Another 
writes tJiat Wirth haa '' aboliahsd the boundary betwean 
** pro.lkistciry and history, between the study of eyrabola 
" and critical historktl method *’ (p. M). Lei ua leava 
it at that. J. L. M. 


Tha Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. Stockholm. 
< . gi, i^ulkrm ?^e. S. MocMoIm. 1031. geo. 

14b ^'^*nsrou# pUils* and tUunroHem. 

Thin number c'untAlns )tve esaayi. ]), Kart^ran 
diseuaaee tiM * Early History of the Chon Li and Tso 
diuan Toxw.* areuing that faw anoiont Chinese texts 
“ are so well supnorteiJ, in cewei to their oharacter of 
" pre.Han texte.'^ Arthur wuey has a short noto oa 
late survivals of the ' Magical Use ol PlialUe Renresen* 
tat Ions in China and Japan/ auggeeted, Uke Eduard 
Krkoa* ‘ Rcmarlu on Ke^ren'a Peeundtty ilymbole 

* In Anriani China/ by aa article in BuliHin J^o. i. 
Hanna Rydh deacribaa 'Seasonal Fertility Ititee and 
' the Death Cult in Scandinavia and China/ rathar 
a far cry, hut replete with folklore. Olov Janee pub. 
lialras a * Croup of Ancient firentse peouliar to tha Par 

* South of Aaia.' fully illustrated, ano raising impotent 

I oestiona aa to the rarly sprea<l of hronse.werVing In 
•ia miarally. and on the rami&eahe&s of the * beest. 
'style' of decoration, and of spira) end plaited omameots. 

J. L, M- 


CORftESPONDENCE. 


Origin of tha Double Stabiliser an Canoes. 

. J- Sir,—I n Mr. lAtluop'a recent i>apor, 

14 / ixii, 108 ^ pp. he deals at wiine length 

witli tha interoatii\g problau of tha ueo of 
stabilising li»gi on the sjdre of dug«out cacosa. In his 
apeculntlons 011 the origin of this deviee, ho rafeae at 
l^gth to Mr. Homelli) paper in Hak, lb28. lOS. Both 
wriCora bold the viow that " Polynoaia is an unlikely 
" oentro of distribution becouaa the douhla outrigger 
“ ts acarcely known iu tins area, while Sptnieh eontavt 
" waa ephrmrral. On tim otbor hand the Spanianls 
*'oatabliahed pormonent sotUemonta in tha Phillp^nee 
‘'and nuintainod regulax tJ^a routes to the ‘Naw 
“World/' Tliey both, tbareforo, draw the reoaonabla 
conclusion that the uae of this device cnay bavo boon 
diflueod. adtli Sponlah aaalatanco, from Micronesia. 

As Mr. Mumell aaya, tha Polynrsiana had outgrown 
the double outrigger and restricted theisealvss to tha 
more eraworthy aingle outrigger canoo. Hut it would 
eoam rrasencbla to auppoao that the double stabiliser 
doveloMd uot frum tlie doublo outriggar but from tha 
singlo null. If we accept Mr. KomaUe concluiioA lliat 
tha <loublo balanced log etabiliser le the iint stage in 
the da^‘elopnlant of tlw tioubla outrigger, va cannot 
logisally l)eije\e anything alM. If, therefbie, we wlah 
to look outside America for dio origin of the Invention, 
we must find soma place in tha PaoiAo where tliaro are 
■iagla IniU canoes, ^bably the canoea of iho Solomon 
Jekuds are the beat known, aod on theeo craft Ur. Ouppy 
hoe acma intereating remarks to make. "For laa* 
“ pasasgaa/* be wricoa, “ greater aUbliity Is ■opietimof 
“ eivan to tlia large oanoof of the atraite oy taaporaHly 
“ iulng tham with an outrigger on esch aide in tlie 
“ form of a bundle uf atout barabooe lashed to the anda 
"of three bamboo polea lasiwd acroaa tlie gunwalo 
“ of tha oanoa."^ UDfbrtusetoly, he docs not mention 
tho length of thcea throe banbcc poloa, but ba emphssisoa 
iho temporary nature of the floats. 

The use of nollow bamboo*, too. is intsreeting. for they 
woukl be the neezvit Soloom Islands counterpart to 
the light balsa wood of the Bouth Amarioan coast. 
I would not tuggMt that there ia any cUiaot cultural 
link between tbeeloJomon Islands and the Pscifle coast 



wa can accMt Quppy's <lsacription ssmeaiiijig temporary' 
buncUoe of oembM lasliod cl^ to the sidoa. and we ^so 
conaider the abovs’incntioncd paper, wo liave two 
polnte of considerable importaoee. Tliere wan a group 
of people in the Puifle which normally used eioglc eanoee 
but stabilized them by temporary 'outriggers.^and 

E up is known to havo moved aMut the Pacific a good 
I. It is not impowiiblo, tlierelbro. to postulato the 
arrival in America, whether by Spanish influence or 
otherwee, of the etabihsing device from Polynesia or 
pcihape even Melanesia. ADRIAK DIQBY. 

Childhood and Totem Ism Kf. Man. 11^32. 6 S 1 19d3. Ofl). 
... Srn,—Here axo two eroalJ coniributiooe on the 
| 4 u subject, one from a personal oxperienoe 

m ScetJaoJ, the other from a personal discovery 
in Albania. 

Sonwwhere betwaon lOOS and 1909 a college friend of 
mine, who had beconto a echoolmistrese near Elgin, 
whispered to me bi awestruck tones a tnie that hed b^n 
aimilarly whispered to her. A woman, name not known, 
had lately given birth to six or eeven pupplea in the 
Qeooral Hespilal. Elgin, the doctor deetroyuig tlicm all. 

To this day 1 liave haidly enough phyaioMgioal know, 
ledge to say positively that the tale ie an impoasibllity, 
and at the time my friend and I were no mere than 
mildly seoptical. Just grown up, wa were finding that 
a great metny things beyond our oomprehonsion happened 
in the world. were truthful oufvaK’e* end had no 
exiwrleiice of peraons who told lisa for fun or otherwise. 
Above all. the manner of the telling carriod conviction, 
In ^lort. in two raspeets at least we n'sre in the mental 
poaition of peoples in the totemistlo stage. 

As for my second oontrihuticn, many Illiterate 
AlhanianS believe that a monkey is half.humen bscaueS 
it is the olfepring of a dog ami ^psy woman and hae 
therefore fe<J at a human breast. This they havo deduced 
from watching the antios of a performing monkey when 
touring with a gipey man. the miaguitlw cleverness of 
the deduetion being typioaJIv Albanian. They know 
nothing about the exteteocs ox other monkeyi, of course. 
They believe that such monstrous birtlw are common 
atnong the gipaiee baoausa monkeys make a lot of money 




bly floleroon. influence in Easter Island. But, if known to have unnatural 


Voriees. 


offspring. 
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Tibet: Dispose! of the Dead. Singh. 

Diipeiel of the Doed by Mutilation In Spici (W. TiOot). By Dr. Bhaywan SityjA. 

The dUtriot oaUod SplU Is now under BriUeh administration, and forms a pert of the i A (k 
KangraDistrict in the Punjab. On ali sidca it is surrounded by the snowy ranges ot the inner IT tl 
Himalayas. The whole of this country lies on tho banks of the 6piti riTcr. whioh in turn is a tributary 
of the Sutlej. The altitude of Spiti U from 9,000 foot to 14,000 feet above soa level. 

About a oentary ago Spiti was a part of Central Tibet, since when it was annexed by the then 
Raja of Kashmir, a^ subsequently taken over by the British Government. The inhabitants follow 
the Buddhist faith as praotisod In mbet, and are of Mongolian origin, with an admixture of Aryan 
blood. Practically all their ciutoms are derived from the usages of pure Tibetans. 

I propose in this article to give an account of one special mode of disposing of tho dcad^diepoeat 
by mutilation. As haa been already stated by tho Rev, Walter Asboe, in his account of the disposal 
of the dead in Tibet, thsre are four mcthcds employed when disposing of the dead. They are 
(1) Mutilation of the corpse by chopping it in pieces; (2) Cremation on a funoral pyre; (3) Burial in 
tho earth; and (4) Throwing tho corpse Into the water. 

I wsA mformed that whilst tho corpses of laymen may be dispoird of in any of the four ways 
already mentioned, ooclceUstics are always cremated on a funeral oven made of stone or earth in tho 
form of a square. This applies especially to Spiti, for in other parts of Tibet both clergy and laymrn 
alike are cremated after death on a funeral pyre of logs. 

The moot propitioue time for mutilating corpees is when tho harvesting and winnowing operations 
are performed, whilst at other seasons of the year the modo of disposal is determined by the lamas 
(prieets) who consult their religious books for ^e most auspicious method. 

The site chosen for the mutilation ceremony Is usually a good distance from tho village. Here 
again the lamas are consulted as to tho most propitious position-^hethcr it should bo the north, 
south, cast, or west of the village. 

During the month of August, 1932,1 went on a medical tour to Spiti, and I was fortunate in visiting 
a village where the mutilation ceremony w'ab performed. 

On August 26th 1 reached a village called Manay, situated on the right bank of tho Spiti River. 
On arrival there about midday, I was informed that a young mau suffering from pains in the abdumon 
bad died early that morning. 

On inquiry, the villagers told me that tho day before my arrival the deceaaed went witli some 
people from the samo village to repair a road running between Pow and Miuiay. Whilst lifting 
a boulder which had obstructed tiio road, he felt shght pains in his belly, causing him to abandon bis 
work and proceed home. These pains increased in severity, followed by vomiiir^ and acute 
constipation. The pains were spasmodic, and localised in the re^n of the navel, and he was unable 
to lie on his back, but remained in a sitting posture until his death. 
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A local doctor waa c&lled iu to attond th« aiok man, who waa givon certain purgatives 

vhicb wfro Tomited aa soon as they were adjuimstared. The duratiori of the deceaaed's iUneas waa 
only one day, 

Having heard that the body was to be disposed of by mutilation, my curiosity was aroused, and 
X determined to witness tho ceremony first-hand. To achieve this end I was oblig^ to simulate groat 
interest in tho looal religioo, and professed myself an ardent Buddhist To my surprise 1 reoeived 
consent to follow tlie funeral cort^, tiid to be prseent at tho actual ceremony of mutilation. 

The place where tho mutilation ceremony was performed was on a amall hillock by the tide of the 
Spiti river, about a mile and a half from the village. Kight men carried the dead man on an improvised 
bier made of four rough pieces of wood croood in such a way as to form a square tiiaped seat. 
iDunodiatoly after deatJi tho docessed's neck was broken by one of his rolatioiu. The lower part of 
his right log having been flexed tit the knee joint and placed over the nfidcUo third of the loft thigh, so 
that ^e crif muscle was clearly in evidenoe, a yak hair rope was passed in a figure of eight rouiA tho 
leg, thigh, and ncclc, biinging the head down very close to the knee. The corpse thus trussed was 
placed on tho bier, witii two relatives leading tho funeral prooeasion, Behind the eight boaters of 
tho corpse came some villagers amongst whom wen two men, one carrying a log of wood, and the 

other an axe and Imntmg knife. 

About two furlongs from the village the 
procession resobed a prayer wall. At this 
point the two men loading the procession 
returned to their own village bearing Hags 
and a banner with a goddees painted upon it. 

On arrival at tho site of tho mutation 
ceremony, tho body was taken out of the 
bier, and the clothes and funoral ornamentj 
stripped from tho deed msQ so as to expose 
him naked. Two lamas (priesfas) then took 
up a position about thirty feet from the 
corpse, and faced eastwards, whilst anotiier 
lama squatted on the ground to tiie south 
of the site of mutilation. These men held 
ritualistic instruments in tbeix bands, and 
Fio. a. oAsavno m naao kam roa MomsTcoir. muttered prayers. 

In the meantime, the executioner on 
whom the main businces of mutilation devolved, plaoing himself in front of the corpse drew 
it over to a fist stone just visihle above tho ground. Then, after cutting the rope which 
secured the deceased leet he should rise and do some barm, he laid the dead body on the 
etoue with its knees in a flexed position. This done, he placed the log of wood under the cervioal 
region, cutting with his hunting knife the skin, fesolw, muscles, and other soft structures of the 
neck. Then takiog the axe from his girdle, he severed the head from the body, and placed it close by. 
He now proceeded to open up the abdomen. Flrat, he caught the abdominal wall In tho opigsatric 
region with his left hand, and with bis right he introduced hit knife at the tip of the xiphoid and cut 
the abdominal wall horizonts^y, and the flap thus msde was turned downwards over the pubic region. 

On opening the abdomen faculent fluid gushed out. The small and large intestioce wore semi- 
distended and bulging. It being of great importance to ascertain the disease which caused the 
doccaeed's death, the mutilator used a small piece of stick to elevate and examine tho intestines. His 
verdict woa that the man bod died from a fatal bilious attack, though so far os I could see the liver 
was quite normal. / 

Standing close to the body I could see that the intestines were distended, and port of the smsU 
intestine was chocolate oolour (gangrenous). Beaidea this it had the appearance of having been 
ruptured and perforated, which fact rather oonfiims my belief that the extremely violent aperients 
administered to the man during his brief illness produced these disastrous results. 
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Thd operaUoQ of opexiing the ftbdoiaeii completed, the executioner dieartieulated the left iko* 
femoral joint by first cutting the soft etmcturee, fa«ia, and tendons around it, though there appeared 
to be little system in his procedure. Huge pieces of Aeeh vere sliced from the tiaigh and buttock docm 
to the knee, these beitag thro^sn on to a Urge flat stone nearby. When the joints at the hip and knee 
were cleared of fleeh, the tendons and fasoiie vero aerored, and the femoral bone was disarticulated and 
laid on one aide, {This bone was specially kept to convert into a lama's human thigh bone trumpet.) 
That part of the leg below the knee, he chopped with an axe into big chunks, throwing those on the 
slab of stone also. Followed the haokmg off of the tight arm near the insertion of the deltoid muscle, 
after which the whole of that limb was chopped in lumps and likewise placed with tlie other pieces of 
flesh. The next stop was to extract the contents of the abdomen, i.e,, intestines, Uvor, spleen, and 
stomaeb, placing those on the already large pile of flesh, et cetera. The pleural cavity was then opened 
by cutting and backing the ribs with bis oxo, and the lungs and heart were severed from their adbosioas 
with his hunting knife, these organs being similarly throvm on the stone nearby. 

The tight leg was than treated similarly to tim left; after which tlie left arm was mutilated and 
disposed of. This done, tiie spinal column was hooked in pieces, the ileum and sacrum being alio 
treatod similarly. 

I noticed that tlie mutilator did not dissect and mutilate the bead which be had chopped off in 
the early stages of the ceremony, but threw it down the bank of the river. 

It is commonly believed that so long as tlie head lies in close proximity to tbe rest of the mutilated 
parts of the oorpso, oarrion birds and b^ts of prey will not approach. Towards sunset, the time at 
which the mutilation ceremony took place, 1 saw no birds about, and this was thought by the relatives 
to be an ill omen. Further, if they should not appear within one or two days, the deoeased is deemed 
to have been very wicked during bis lifo^time. 

The current theory to justify the disposal of a corpse by mutilation, is that thereby the dead 
cannot rise sgain. Othen, however, affirm that human flesh is a special delicacy whieh the gods eiijoy. 

In Spiti, the office of mutilator of oorpeee is not horeditory, nor doee it ^long to a professionsd 
elasi of executioners, the members of which are not allowed near the prednete of a temple, as is tbe 
usage b Central Tibet. Tbe corpse mutilator is usually a relative of ^ deceased. 

When this task is completed, ho returns to the deceased’s bouse, outside of which ii placed a vessel 
of warn water so Chat he can bathe himself and change his olothes. In return for his servloes, he is 
well fed and paid by tbe family to which the deceased belonged. BHAOWAN 6INOH. 

India : Technology. Mackay. 

DeccraCed Carnellan ^adi. Em^st Mackay. 

Tbe doooration of ancient oameUan beads with designs in white and sometimes black f II it 
is in itoolf of intereet, os the technique involved must obviously have needed skill. Still more I U U 
arresting is the fact tliat theee decorated oamelian beads have been found b countries as far apart 
aa India, Mesopotamia and Russia—b the first two countries at a very early petiod, namely, b 
the Third Miliennium 8 . 0 . I have, in consequence, tried to ascertain if this process is known and 
practised at tbe present day; and I am told on very good authority that cornelian beads are still so 
decorated In Persia, a country which I have not yet visited. Three locaUties in India have also been 
mentioned to me in this connection—Delhi; Cambay, tbe capital of the State of that name in 
Western India, where agate and camclian are still worked, though it eeems to bo a decaymg 
industry and Sehwgn* in 6mdb. But, os for as I can gather, camelian is now no longer painted in 
either Cambay or Sindh, and there is apparently no evidence tiiat the stone is pamted in X)ellu, 
though It is still cut there, but in a dimloishing degree owing to the lack of de m and. 

I have, however, been fortunate enough to loam the process from an old man of Sehw&n, In 
middle Smdh, npLini^ Sahebdino, whose acquaintance I made in. November, 1930, throngh Hr. 
N, G. Majumdar, also of the Archseological Survey of India. Sahebdino, who learned it from his father, 
Muhammed Mcrial, at the age of 9 or 10, is now over 70 yean of age, but he hod not practised this 

^ The material is sUU proovad from a oouglotuerata * A city which used to be famous for oamelian 
near ti^e vilUge of Retanpur, in the Bdjptpla State, engraven. 

The industry is said to be over 2,000 yean old. 
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craft for somo 55 years owing to the lack of demand for this kind of work. Besides himself, bo told 
us, there was a man living in Hyderabad, ^db, until a few years ago, who also knew tho method of 
painting cornelian; but this man is now dead and ho. Sabobdino, and bis son are the only people in 
Sindh who know tho process. 

After a little persuasion tho old man got his matorials together and showed me tho process, 
which is a very simple one. First, be carefully macerated tho tips of young shoots of a bush that is 

common in Sindh and tho Panj&b, 
CoppoWs aphjUa (Sindhi: Kirof), 
in a glazed pottery bowl with the 
aid of a wooden stick with a 
rounded end. This maceration was 
done without the add of water until 
a thick pasty mass of an ohve*grt«n 
colour was produced (Fig. 1). 

Sahobdino then ground ordm* 
ary European washing soda to a 
fbe powder, and af^ carefully 
mixing it with water in a oup, he 
poured a small quantity on tho 
jeiok. Kirof and rubbed the whole care¬ 

fully together to a semi.fluid mass. 
This the old man strained through a piece of linen into a large empty mussel-shell, and the paint 
was ready. 

A piece of polished red csmelian, such as a bead or a plaque for a talisman or ring, is then fixed 
in a setting made of clay mixed with cotton*wool. ^ When tho sotting is dry, an iuscription or dee^ 
is written or drawn upon the expoeed polished surface of the cameli^ with a reed pen filled 
with the poiot. At first it is difficult to see the design, but when the paint has dried it shows quite 
olearly in white upon the surface of the atone. A sure and steady hand is needed to prepare an 
elaborate design, for re-tou^ing can only be done successfully before baking, and even then traces 
of bungling may be evident. 

The p^ted piece of caraeliaD, still in ita setting, is placed on a piece of eheet-iron and laid on. 
the embers of a charcoal fire until the design is perfectly dry. The csmelitn is then buried in the 
embers and the fire slowly fanned for about five minutes (Fig, 2). Tho stone on removal from the 
fire is taken from its day setting and placed al^der a smaU cup to cool down gradually. After about 
ten minutes it is sufficiently cooled, and at this stago 
Sahebdino rubbed his pieoe of camolian briskly with a rag 
and handed it over for inspectiou. It is noteworthy that 
he used no crucible or muffio. Nor did the charcoal fumes 
oauBO any permanent staining of the wliite design on the 
camelian; it was only temporarily darkened by the firo and 
was readily deaned up with a cloth. 

The dd man preferred to uio European waahing>soda ss 
being purer. When this is imobtalnable, ordinary native 
soda will do, but it needs to be mixed with a little white 
vinegar for some reason which I could not exactly ascertain. 

Wbat particular action the Kirar has on the soda it is 
difficult to say. I am indined to think that in some way it 
prevents the soda from sesjing off the oarneban during the 
process of jicating, and that except for this it baa no further 
use. At all events, its dark green colour entirely disappears 

■ The eottoa wool prevento ihe dev from eracking in to protect the camelian as much ae possible from dame, 
the proceee of drying. Tho eetting le evidently intended contnet. 
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in thd baJdng. leftTing ority tho wbito colour of tbo i^odA bdund. It ni&y porhapa bo comparablo bi 
Action vitb the fine oils that nn used in enamelling jewellory. which arc abided merely to aerre 
as a temporary adhealTC until the enamel ia aufficiently finid to stick by itself, by which time tho oil 
entirely disappears, In fact, this treatment of comeUan with soda gives a result that is very similar 
in appearance to enamel. 

The old man told me that tho fino nxl camelian used to como from tho Yemen in Arabia, and is 
considered to be tho beat in (Quality. Tho pale rod and orangc*red varieties como from Khambat in 
Qujarat, in tho Bombay Presidency. The camelian arrived in lumps and nodules, and it was cut 
up into beads or plaque*Iike pieces for amulets with tho aid of a bow saw with a fino iron wire blade. 
Tho abrasive used was emery, which comes from Mirzapur in the United Provinces via Delhi. 

I have mode a few experiments in ray limited time and find that Sahebdino’s process is quite 
workable with the aid of a charcoal brazier or a spirit bunsen burner; but atill bettor results are 
obtained If the csmoliaii bo fully protected from fiamo by being enclosed in a small crucible or 
muffle. It sliould bo noted that Sahebdino only used fiat plaques of caroelian to work upon, which, 
when properly set in their clay casings, wore oioro or less protected from possible risk of dam^e. 
When given a barrebshaped bead to dowrato he eaid that it could not be done. Yot barrebshaped 
beads wore also decorated by this process in anoient 8umcr without any loss of colour or traneluoenoy. 

Having myself found it an easy matter to decorate fiat oarnelian beads without thoir losing 
their colour or translucenoy, 1 next sot about experiments with some ancient cornelian beads of a 
roundod shape. But 1 met with scant sucecss at first, for tho reason that anciont camelian beads 
through lying in wet or damp soils are impregnated with various salts; they readily become 
opaque and their colour long before tho nocceaacy heat is reached to fuse the point of carbonate 
of soda. Accordingly.! procured some freshly'Out, barrel*shapcd cameliort beads from Jmpur* for 
my experiments and obt(^ed the following results 

Tho juice of the Kirar plant is not reaUy necessary. It was proved to act only as a temporary 
adhesive, and it also helped to dry the carbonate of soda quickly. In fact, it was found that a paint 
of carbonate of soda and water after judicious heating produced identically the same results as when 
Kirar was used. Care hod to bo taken, however, that the paint did not fiake off before It hod 
properly fused. 

The disadvantage of using a tolutlOh of carbonate of soda and water with or without an 
admixture of the juice of the Kirar is that tht resulting paint is transparent until It has dried. It 
would, therefore, have been dififcult for tho painter to see what ho wsa doing unless the stone was 
slightly heated first to dry the paint as the design was being proceeded with. This was found to be 
quite feasible, but tho lines of the design were inclined to become ragged if the drying were over 
quick. The addition, however, of a little carbonate of lend or of any soluble load salt (e.p.. sceiato 
or sugar of lead) to the carbonate of soda produced very desirable results. The two formed a white 
paint which readily adhered to the smooth surface of the camelian and when heated ^sed quickly. 
The addition of tlie lead sometimes yellows the fused dosign slightly, but this colour is only super* 
ficial and a little rubbing removes it when the stone is cold.' 

It was found, however, that some of the camellaru lost thoir colour slightly after heating, 
especially if the latter procose was prolongofl. The addition of a little borax to tho soda* cum .load 
mixture was found to Iowct the temperature of fusion very coiiHiderably and minimized this danger 
to a very large extent. 

Camclians vary enormously in thoir resistance to bent. Snmo stones of a deep red colour can 
be heated rod hot with a minimum loss of colour or transparency. Otliera, apparently of the same 
grade, rapidly turn pink, or white and opaque. I should think that resistance to bent is inherent 
in certain types of camelian, and that tho worker In ancient times was as much troubled with the 


* UnfortunaMly. tbcw) beads wsro a psio colour and fiuir. Ind., Vol. XLV'l, Impsrisl Ssrioa, Sahsbdino 

net the d«ep rod that Z sliould have wished. csrtsinly used no white load in bis mixture. There is 

* A Kr. Bellaas states that a mixture oard at Stobwan a possibility thst lie may intentionally. hav*o oiultte<l 
many years ago 08 Ci 4 ) iccludod potaab. M’hite lead and this JCLgrcdicut. 

Kuar. <St$ Coumos ; /Inlivuttfes ^ S!nd, p. Q2. 
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behaviour of bia material aa I have been myself. Tbie resistance may be proportionate to the 
dogree of beat to which they have been sobjected in the prooeaa of oolooriDg—a proceas practised 
in Weatem India from time immemorial. The worker probably had a great number of failures and 
it is posubly owing to this that really fine decorated beads are so acaroe. The beet of these beads, 
by which I mean those of a realty deep red colour, are found in early Sumerian sitea where they ate 
comparatively rare and were doubtless mneh valued.' In very early India, decorated oamelian beads 
were certainly rare/ but in later times they became much moro oonuaoo, though, it seems to me, 
inferior In colour, as if the technique were slowly dying out.' ERNEST MACKAV. 

• Tlu's WBS toy axpeHpncc tt Kith, and to the best of ' Kon« have bsea fooDd at BarappS and only aight 
my knowledge oomparaUv^ fyw cf Uieae beads have at Kohenie«daro. 

been fonaJ at Ur. * I here refer to the decorated, aot the ordinary kind. 


Balkans: Religion. Durham. 

The Making of a Saint. S*j M. B. J^wJuin. 

I CI Chance has thrown into my hands a pamphlet published at Oe^e. Montenegro, eontaming a 
I V I number of State documents recently disoovered in tbe palace of the late King Nikola. 
Among them is the original Proclamation of the eaiuthood of Vladika (Bishop) Petar 1, the King’s 
great*great luicle, who died on t9th October, 1S30. 

It is still customary among many members of the Eastern Orthodox Church to open the grave 
from three to four years after burial—at such time when the corpoe may be reasonably expected to 
have decayed—cleanse the bones and store them in an ossuary. And in many places until quite 
recently it was oustomary to put food upon the grave and hold funeral feaeta at stated intervals so 
long as the body remained in the grave: a custom possibly not yet extinct. X found it flourishing 
thirty yearn ago. 

In tbe rate eases in which the corpse has become mummifled the fact is looked on as a miraculous 
sign that life everlasting among the saints has been attained and tho coipee is accordii^y venerated. 
This was the esse with Bishop Petar Peti'ovitch I. 

The pamphlet is entitled ' Sp<mMica’; it is edited by Pushan Vuksan and printed at 
Cetinje, 1925. The passage in question runs as follows: 

’’ TH5 PnOCLiSUTION oy TRS MSTBOFOUTatr P^TAA I AS A Saiht.” 

Tbe Proclamation of Vladika Krul4 (bis popular name) in which it is told that the body of 
Petar I was disinterred on ISth October, 1834, and on that occasion was found to be quite oomi^te, 
was printed in Cetinje in 1834. But whether this Proclamation, which was mode “to the whole 
nation of Montenegro and the Brda,” went beyond the frontiers of Montenegro, is unknown to me 
(the Editor). 

I found in the arohives of the Palace in tbe fasolole of the year 1834 one single copy of this 
Proclamation and herewith publish it in entirety. It is printed on bloc paper of large format and 
on it is the autograph signature of tbo Vladika (Potar II). The Proolamation announces: 

“ r^ou ovs, VLaniSA 
“PSTAS PETROvmai 
“To nifi wnoLS VATrorr 
“ OP MOHTBKSOSO AND 7HS BrDA^ 

“a Pboclamation akd a Gmbtiko. 

“ We give ye to know, oh Oodfearing nation, how we, on the IStli of this month on St. Luke'e 
“ Day did open tbe blessed grave of my holy Predecessor and your Archpriest (Arhipoftir) Petar. 
" And when we had opened the grave we foimd complete the holy body of our Archpriest. 

'* Therefore, oh Godfearing nation, joyfuUy do we proolaim to you this fortunate event; for we 
know tbit ye will give thanks to tbe Omnipotent Creator who has sent among you tite good father 
and mighty pastor of the Qiurch and the Christian flock, your protector and saviour, in his complete 
“ body. That, just as when in hie mortal bedy he wee r^y to give hie soul and body for you, so 


' BRDA. a group of portly Albocian monotein thbse, uuiexsd to Moatsnsgro io IStb centuiy sad now slavizwd. 
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“ now w© pray to him that, as a 6^t and on© favourad by God, h« will pray to Almighty God for 
“ u& aa for his own sons. 

** I think oh Godfearing Christians that ye remember the words of 8t. Petar who said to you: 
“ ‘ May ye live in acoord and peace and unity.' 1 think that every one of you lias icept those holy 
and godly words in his heart since this man, so beloved of God, no longer lived among you. 

“ And now I hope especially that you will keep them, for you see him that spoke them is amongst 
you, sainted, and complete. And you ore assured^l think—tliat if any Montenegrin will not 
“ preserve ' accord, peace and unity' St. Fetar will be hU aoouBcr botli In tliU world aud in the 
other; but let those that have enmity between them (».€., bloodfend) agree and make peace and 
thus they will be pleasing both to God and your Sainted Petar. 

** Becommending you to God and Hia favourite and newly proclaimed Saint 1 remain, 

" To each of you the well wisher, 

Vladika of Montenegro and the Brda, 

" PfiTA* PeTSOVITCIT, 

“ St. Luke’a Bay, Cetinje, 18S4.'’ 

St. Petar Petrovltcb was deeply revered by the Montenegrin peasants who almost always aworo 
By God and St. Peter.*' And, In fact, did not distinguish him from tlio great St. Peter. 1 have 
seen men strike their heads against his tomb and even against the door Jamba of the Monastery 
church where he Uee. 

The other popular saint of Montenegro, St Basil of Ostrog, a bishop who hed from Turkish 
perwcution and lived in a oavo in tho mountain side at Ostrog, likewise derived his munthood from 
the fact that his body was found to be intact. When 1 made the pilgrimage to tliis abrino, the body 
was packed in oarboliud cotton wool. One foot was uncovered for mo to kUa. 

Suoh aomte, I beliove, are purely local and almost unknown to other branebos of tho Orthodox 
Cburob. 

The Vladika of Montenegro hod no temporal power. Such govemmont ae existed in his timo 
was purely tribal and conducted by tbs tribal hetulmen. The Vladika*© power, which woe very con* 
siderable, oonsisted in his power of bleosing and bunjhng. HU curse was greatly dreadod und, if 
we may believe local tradition, it was raoet efficacious and the stem old man applied it freely. 

Thus, being wrath wi^ a recalcitrant tribesman he said ** t wish you may die.*’ The man 
contracted smallpox smd died soon after. 

Again, tlie Vladika owned fishing rights in the lake and tho fishormen hod to supply a tribute 
of fish to the monasteiy. None arrived. The Vla<Uka asked, why ? Tho finhors repU^ they 
hod been unable to catch any. Time passed and still no fish. Again tho Vladika oskod and was told 
** there are no fiah in the lal^.** No," said ho firmly, ' tlieto are none nod /hen never will be ant; 
" more.” And there were no more, till the terrified fisliermen implored tho Vladika to remove tho 
curse and promised a plentiful supply of fish in the future. 

As tho fisb in the Lake of ftoitari are extremely piontiful at certain seasons and slacken between 
wliiiee, we con only suppose tbe holy mao timed his curse skilfully. 

The skilful uso mode by hia nophsw and successor, Vludlka Petar 21, of tbe fact of the caauni 2 a* 
tion, in order to stop the blood feuds which raged between the tribes at this period, should be noted. 

Tho Proclamation of 1834 is porhape the lent iustance of sainthood by natural mummification. 
But how deeply rooted tlic idea is in ^o minds of peoples brought up in tbe Ortliodox Cburob la 
shown by the immense reverence paid by the Kusslan people to the artificially embalmed body of 
Lenin, Tire tradition lives, though times have changed. M. H. BUBHAM. 


Transjordan: Archsology. Clark. 

Pslvoilchie (mplemenU frem S.W. Transfordui. Sj/Qrfihame Clark. 

Tbo Keeper of tho Ashmoleau very kindly introduced me to the ©nmll series of fiiut 4 
implemeute gathered by Doughty on hiu famous travels luid presented by him to the Museum I Vfc 
in 2915. Though those have already beon to some extent recorded (pp. 28-9,35) ami even illustrated 
after tbe fashion of tlie day in the oloaslo ‘ Travels in Arabia Desertn,* they seem to merit more exact 
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publicfttion since they come from &ii Cbraa stiU very bttle known ^ et least aa jegarrla the o&rlier periods. 
Mean, where the iUnts were found in 1675, is situated in sonth'WSHt Ti'awjordan on tlte rnaixi 
caravan route from Damaecua to Arabia Felix, Doughty made hie discovery while waiking in a 
freehet bed at Maan at an elevation of 4,200 foot. He gives a graphic account of it: " Walking in the 
torrent bed at Maan my eyes lighted npon, and I took up, moved end astonished, one after another, 
seven flints chipped to an edge . . ,: we must suppose them of ratioanl, that is of human 
labcup.” The greater port of Mount Seir upon which Mean la situated is strewn with a ‘ widespread 
and often S-fathem deep bed of gravel ’ evidently derived from the underlyiikg chalk*TOck In winch 
Doughty says were moasy (tabular) ailicioiia veins,” for which reason the Arabs name all tlie region 
Ard Suwpran, the FJuit Cfround, The raw material was thus abundant and at hand. Thare scorns voiy 
littlo doubt that one at least of the flint implements has travelled considerably in the torrent bed, 
os its heavy rolling indicatee. At the same timo it has to be remembered that the torrent bed is 
situated at 4,200 feet OD. on “ the highest platform of land in all that pro vinca ” to use Xloughty’s 
dosoriptive longtiago. 

Turning to the implemants themselves we may tay first of all that all have been made from the 
some brown flint, and that each still shows traces of a whitish deposit. We may next describe the 
individual characters of each specimen illustnited. 

Ho. 1.—The flint is patinated to a dirty whitish grey colour, the processes of ohemlcal change 
having affected the flint fairly deeply. It hoe also bom subieoted to fairly intensive water^rolling, 
as the battering on the edges and principal flake intersections well show. Typolcgically the implement 
may bo compared to the ccup tU f>oino of the Late Chelieon of tbe Ruropean classification. 

Ho. 2.*^ThB flint is brown, the surface being faintly flecked whitish indicating Incipient patlnatlon. 
Otherwise the flint is remarkably fiwah, though quite smooth to feel. As indicated In tbe illustration 
reoent fractures have spoiJed tho lower cutting edge. Typologlcally a Middle Acheulean coup ds 

Ho. 3.—Creamy ipeokllng around the area of the cortex pointfl to incipient patination. The 
flint is smooth but shows no woter*rolling. Typologically a pn.Mouatorian Levallois flake with 
facetted butt. 

Ho. 4.—Incipient patlnatlon is hero betrayed by creamy speckles. The flint is smooth and shows 
the faintest traces of water*rolling. Typologically H may he deecribed os an uustruek ' tortoise core ’ 
cf the Levallois type. A small patch M cortex has been retained near the centre of one face. 

Ho. 5.—Ho ohemlcal or physical change seems to have affected this flint, which has a far fresher 
appearance than any of the others, the surface not showing the same smeothneas. Typologically a 
email struck ‘ tortoieo core.' Hote cortex in tho same i>osition as in Ho. 4. 

In addition to the implements illustrated there la anotlier Levallois flake with facetted butt. 
The flints seem to fall into three preservation grmips, Ho. 1 showing extentive chango both physical 
and chemical; Hos. 2, 3 and 4 showing only the very slightest changes; and Ho. 5 showing none at 
all. Typologically wo have two phases of coup fie poinf, the later being apparently of much the same 
age os cores and flakes of Levalloiaean type. A very similar aenee from the Wadi Ga&a, some 100 miles 
to the north'West, was presented by Sir Flindere l^trie to the Museum of Archieology and Ethnology 
at Cambridge in 1929. The majority of these implements are rolled, the hand^axce of Chellean type 
showing more pronounced rolling than the hand-axes of Acheulsan type and the terteiee coroe and 
Levallois flakes. ORAH.\ME CLARK. 


REVIEWS. 

SOCIOLOGY. Ordinary fkl'l work monograph. First and foivmostit is 

Seresrarfi of Oobu. Th« ^orial Anthropoloffi/ of undoubtodly the bess work account published 

Ih* iJobu lAandcrt of UVatsm fatxfit. Utf j f n since the ' Arif^nauts of tho Wrat^m Paeinc/ Dr. 
R. S'. Foriunt. With aa iniroiJMUoit bn B. fhj Fortunn ta a profsssioaal anthropologist and his book 

JtfafrnoireH. BoitiMi/f A: SoiiOt Lid., London. ombodjaa (lia rceglts of Mveo mooths’ wode with the 

143 S. 31 S pp. Prict 1&«. people of Dobu Uvlog in the samo arcbinelago as the 

Tlie * Boresrars of Dobu ' is the most important social bettor.knc^n Trebriandert. To mosS nold workers 

anthropol^iral book that lias appeared for some time, probably tho chief diffieulty about the book springe 

Several circumstanrre oombino to lilt it aboT'O the from thoeo soveo isontha. One uvnders a little, not 
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thuC the «Ti(4r knov* hit ptopit to well efcer luoh * oonjeoturo of the Amenoto tehoolt end the unknoirebte 
ehort eUy but whether ho would have been quite ae wchotoffical |w«ework of Dr. Ualinoweki and the 
ilograatio had he returned for a toceiul teven montha. iTnucliana. It u only to be hoped thet when he prodacea 
MoeO field worlcare hitherto haie fooixl many of their another moaofraph Dr, Pertuoe will write it in Bngileh 
ArM Uip** oonelueiona eadly aatray oo their eeeond. a little leee ebeeute and a little Ima peeuUar to himeeU. 

The geopa^doal eituation of the Dobuana $Ivee thia 0. W. U. HART, 

book an Importance even lyeeter than it poeeeaeee iM a 

pieoeof field workreeearth. When auAeient monographe Studies In So<iolo|y. By MoMt 

of ■uffioient Importanoe are available for veriout parU j p j D~lAl. jtfelAutn <S vO. London, 103«. tc -f 

of the world, ^ next iwm of anthropolc^ must be the 1 ha 

regional eemparieona ei oolturee witmn the eame Appoarancee. In the preeent volume, amply 

lli^\ietio. geofffaphioal or environmenUl arOM. It Juiti^ the aphoriam. Its moueet tltlo and elim 
would eeem ^at North Woet Melaucaia with eaoh portione give no iodioatton of the amount of eoholanhip, 
dctejjed oceounta of eingle oulturee available ea thoee of and the pnccoupation with the fxindamental problerae 
IM. ^rtune aud Malinowski, together with the eurvey ofeooiolvgywhiohiafUMtlweeeave it contain*. Altliougb 
work of Dr. Salignaa aud vanoua mailer and leee moat of them have previounly appeared in varloua 
valuable aouroeei le one of the areaa where a regional Joumala, aivl although they oovor a wlda range of 
ceoparioon will be pooelble oomparatively eeoa. In topio*. n uniform purpoee ean be deteotod in all. It 
o^r weHa Dr. Fortune'e work merely by ita territorial would not bo wrong, 1 tliink. to eay that Profeeeer 
Htuatien ineteaMe the value of the work of hie pro* QInaberg’e aim la to evaluate critically, In the light of 
deco««on in North West Meleneeia. relevant fact, the jMitlon of a Dvnbor of major 

But apart from Ite iiitrinalc value, to thoea anthro* mothodologieal laeuee in oocaology. 
pologiate who are interoeted in methodology. ' Tba He eete out. appropriately. Dom a eoneicleration of 

B M w era of Dobu* ha« an unpartence all ite own. the ecope of eoolole^.** Ae in ell of ilw eeeays. the 

Dr. Fortune belongs to the general (unctloiud eohool. argoiaeat ie deployed with admirable lucidity, deepite 
(pioperly eo-Called) initiated by Rh’cre and carried on ite tereen e ee n quvity wbioh rnakoe edeqiiate eummary 
^ong diverging linea by Reddifie-Browa and Ualinoweki. in a brief review iapoeaible. frofeaeor Oimberg 
Hu work owe* much to the two later writera, but it ia coocludee that eotiolo^ haa a dUtioct eubjeet* 
moro than a copy of the uethode o( «ther, He has matter, the study of eo^ groupings and tDsUtutiens, 
brought t« iho eohition of the Dobuan probleraa the their inter*reJatioM, and the laws of their growth, 
etrict eociological viewpoint of Amenean aociology (not Even if it U neceeeary to berneea the aumeroua epeolal 
anthropoko) whereby the inveetigator of group aoiencea eoneemod with uarv—aconomice, biology, 
behaviour deals only with tangible entriUe visible to as psychology, eto.—in order to aohiove thii end. they do 
many field voikore as earo to look at Uie pbenomona, not exhaust the facte which fall within tba scai» of 
and onchangoable by tho preconceived ideas of thoeo eoeiology. 

field workers. Thie dasirwility of tangible evidence 5aviog thus delimitod tho field of sociology, Frofeaeor 

upon whieb to beee monographic generalisations ie OiMberg proceods to examine more spedfic iesuee. 
TBoogniaed of course, but never quite achsevcd by He diiimesea the alleged divergence betweon the koow. 
ProffMor Radclifie-Brown (cf. * Andaman lalandare,’ Io<^ of particulars and the l^wledge of general laws 
Chape. V and VI), while It is entiroly tgiwred ^ Dr. wbi^ ia said to dietinguisK bietory from sociology. 
Malinowski. The entire lack of objectivity in the and demonatratsa their community of aims, where 
Trobriand branch of tlie fimetiooal method has always both rely upon emplnoal S4)d ooinparative method*, 
been fairly obvious, but nowhere is it coore clearly Not that the dieputo is thus finally laid. A caae could, 
e^wn than in the introduction to tha book under 1 think, be made for sociology as an autonomous dia* 
roviaw. Dr. Fortune found in Dobu that the eueu eipliaa (with eoononuca and teyohology as its nearest 
grow (themsEriJiaeel group of brother, sister, snd sister's oougeners) rigorously limiten to the study of Lving 
ohiloren), and not the lamuy. is the group with the moat societies ever mlniaum time interval*, and seeking 
impo) Unt social consequcncM (or tho individual. Ho for ultimate laws in human psychology, ee opposed to 
draws (p. 10 ) a table to prove this, in whieh the rawpecHv* an historical scionee witlk the main empKaele on temporal 
gainaumloaieeol tho family and o( the eusu ate taSulatetl one>way relations, biult up secondarily on auoli a 
ride by ride and draws the conclusion that tho social eoelolo^. More oontreverstal is the next ceesky on 
" orgeaiMirionaeta heavily towards euru predominance." ' SorieT Purpose.' Professor Ginsberg gives a new 
In hTe intreductien Frofoseor Malinowski conteete this rignlficanee U> thie muoh*abuseri concept; but hie 
oonclusiun. In *'his syntherii hes eaUted contention that "social wholes arc . . . orgaiuu 

" two Or three elemsiiU which olivioealy atrengthea the " and conational in the sense that they are wnotes 

" family" (p. xxvj}. and proceeds to bring forward " wliirh rnaintain tl)emeelvc« as such by tiic eftorte 

aa 'gains' of the family eueh vague and mesAlngleea " of tbeir parle towar<li mutual adjustment" could 
eipressinns as "tho strong eiriotienal attitude of the bo strongly debated. 

" fethar," "tho solidarity between a man and hil The next essay, in which the concept of evolution 
" fether'e nophew." and various Jealousies. The p^t in Kclology is n^abiliuted by a Nwry earefiU consider* 

is not whether suoh dungs wist or not in Debu. but atlon vf iu logical, biological and eociological conno* 

that from the strict ■oelological point of view of Fortune tation, ia pruMbly the outstanding one in the book, 

they are irrelevant. Tlia gjiiDS and losce o{ the family Tbe problem is hsndlod in a coostruetiveand illunineting 

as a part o2 sooial orgnnlsstion can only be countetl In wav, raising it above the tedious Ikckorinp wliioh )kave 

lermi of social fact; and the " emotional attitude ” of hitnerto surrounded it. Profeeeor Ginsberg argues 
a father li not a locisl fact unlsae it is oxpreesed in a convincingly that social ehsuige is " totally dilUrent in 
aooial nds. as for example, by patrilmsal inheritanoe. "character'" from, hut Is "for naore int^igiblo than " 
* The Sorcerers of Dobu ' ought to serve as a model for bielo^eal change. It must be aulBcient to iwoommend 
tuturo field workers. In detail, insight end method of thia eeeay to anthropologists. 

pfsesDtation it will bear eeinpaneon with any previous Dio paper oa * Stages in Sociel Svolutloo ’ ia familiar 
mooograph; In objaotlvity It probably surpsaoe them to reauem of Mak. having appeared hero before, end 

all. smee H avoids equally tM unprovable historical need not therefora be rribr^ to. Ihe two essays 
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de*Iiag iPiUk «nd iostinct touch upon 

coaeoptB ^ich hfrv^plByod Bnd pwy & oocoidmtble 
rdlc to •ooiaJthearj. Piofecoor Oissborg hM m unerring 
epe for the eMontiel poinGs of * oo&Contioui problem; 
but 1 OAQCot help feeling th&t the eehitioQ of tho iostuicc 
problem liee not in the eppUoetion to it of euoh ineooure 
ooncepteM unpulM-fMli^ and “ ooQbtton,’* bon«w4<l 
fromiatroepeorive p^oholog/i buCin further neorologicel 
end endoerinologfcel work. On the other bend, Iiie 
luggseted reetetement of the theory of humen motive* 
tioa in term# of primery neede end epocifio tendenoiM 
eeene to me full of poeelblUUM. 

The remelning eeee^ dee! with more pnotieel raettem, 
not however devoid of methodologioel iraplUetione. 
Prefheeor Gloeberg diecoMee the evioenoe for the in- 
heriUnoe of menUd ehereeterietice, demoliehee tlie 
oleime of eugenlei by e direct eaelyeii of the relovnnt 
eoelologicel oed lUUeticel dete. end pcovee» by A 

K ionel Invect^^OD, that the oooiel ladder In Great 
tein “ liAe only relatively emell nuxubore '* of working 
oleee people to the renke of the middle end uppo( eloeeee. 

M, FORTRS. 

ASIA. 

Dor Krieg der elten Deehre. ^ftnd/tek vorge/ropc't 
vcn Kauda Hakvr^, UbtrifUt iind ffikurut . . « 
witd^rirtShU ton Kurt Mtifmttr, X 6 . |q5 

» 4 108 ppu iQpJoM (including S cci^tertd), 

Tokpd i Tht ITyd Xu«n GittM; and Zeiptig: 
ftrlaff Atia Haior O.m.b.H., 1882 . 

This fbiktala. traneletod end Abridged from a 
J ep o neee original, ie bneod on tho widomrced nnci 
doubtlee* very encJent depenoco belief In thomogicol 
power* of the fonuibi, a word gonerelly rondvrv<l 
* badger.’ In hie intoroiting prefaco, however, 
tho tranulator aaeum na that Mnuili le not a 
badger at all, but morn liko a clog { ond certainly 
tha iUuetratione of the animal, with ita Jcog tail, 
aooRt to support him. Though the gencrnT i(l(>A 
underlying tho itoryIsold, the Je^noeo narrator, 
who regard* it a* foot, not fancy, plaooa tbo netual 
avente in a period than a century Ago aixI 
even gi\‘ca the middlo iit t);o Srd month. 1888. ae 
thoir mltial date; the eubaoqiK^C opieodee extend 
into tho following y<.>ar. 

It woidd take up too much kjmco to givo the* 
plot of the atcry. but tlio whola book is a rich mJnv 
of foIkJoro about tha rennk*. Thcao ' badgora ’ aro 
funny doga. with a strong predilection for loa* 
comity and kiiock-about forc(*. They play all aorta 
of praotical jokea on monkiiul, uau^ly hannlcM 
onea, though occasionally they can be dongoroiui. 
They oui moke thcmseivca invisible, tako huninii 
■hapa and poae aa moTika or la^Tuon, and convemv 
with people, and they are very wise. Many of them 
Jivo ^ hundreds of years; but the>’ arc mortal men 
when they die, their bodice ore diiipoae<l of by under* 
takers. They have a future life aftrr death in whirh 
loved ones can meet. They are guardians of temples 
and they have many magic powers. They' cxn 
* poessas ’ a mao, entering into hko and making 
him more afBcient in his work, or endowing him 
with the second sight of a soothsayer; but if 
malevolently dlaposM they may, by this ' ponses* 
MOn,’ caiuo great suffering and even death, for 
they can bewitch people to ^eir dcalructlon. Their 
magio powers ext^d to the ’ materialisation * of 


concrete objects, and to their transformation of thorn 
into something diJleront: for exarnplo, a (onukt 
in hojnan. form sells a roan tlsh wluch preaeotly 
turn into stones. Thoy have among tbei^lvae a 
hierarchy, with official ranks, promotion ui which 
is goint'd by high expertDees in playing tricks on 
mankind. Some &?e devout Buddhista; and, in 
old age, they (like the Ji^saneee) retire from netivo 
punuits and lead a meditative life. It is rather on 
aoticJimax to loam that they are afraid of dogs, 
and that their chief divenaion, apart from thw 
monkey tricks, is making music by drumming on 
their bellies. 

Tha hook la well prod need, and tho illustra^one 
(mostly Japanew) are pleasing. I have noticed the 
following mispriuta : On p. x, 1. 11, the H is omitte<l 
from SlUihetr; p. 7, 1. e, the /i from Sia; p. 20. 
I. 26, for Morgon, read .Vorgea ; p. 28. last line, for 
gaecline, read iftHhtn; p. 87,1. 11, for 3f6hn«>i, rco<l 
BOhnen i p. 67, I. 7i to nUman add a hyphen; 
p. 26,1. 27, for 207 fcK read 207len, The translator's 
prefaco should not be skipped; It is Informing, 
sympathotio and humorous; and his playful dadi* 
ration of tho work to his wife is entirely in harmony 
with the ouaintneas of Che work. 

' t\ 0. BLAODEK- 

Twenty Yean In Tfbat. Dg David MeedvnaU. 
ZmUph: Badau, Strvkt ih Cc.. 1982. 8m. j^a 
Pp. 816. 8B wiM. /Vie#, 18*. art. |3|) 

Tills book is by a former owlsUnt ct the present 
rm’lea'er, whilst on Youaghuahand's Lhasa Mlulon 
tliree deeadss age, who trough sequtring unleus 
profldeQcy la ounveralng in tho high fluwe honorific 
offioial language of Tibet, ss onpusod to erJinory 
colloquial, was appointed Britiah Trade Agent In that 
land under the treaty eontlwled by Gist MisRioji. 
His psrijal consanguinity with the Tibetans, moreover, 
made him a persona grata with the prieAt.kinB, Che 
Dalai Lama, aad tlie Taslil Letna and otnsr high offloials. 
with all o( whom III* catablisliod intlmata pofsonal 
friendly rolotions. For. though elatloned at tho midway 
mart of Qyanteo on the great plateau on the Indian 
trade.routc. his duties Im hba ropeatodly to Lhasa. 
He thuM, Uks Boyle and Kruanlng of old. wae enabled 
to gev'O u*>sn oucbmtlo insight into the doiosefle everyday 
life of Cho people, froio the Grand Lama dewnwarda, 
and of the pcLiticel intrlguos aod iquabbloe of the 
rival fool ions and the roaehuiations thAio of tlie Chinsee 
RopuhUe, with whieli smd feasting and picnics and his 
own fmnily life tho book is mainly ma<le up. Dealing, 
therefore, with tha sottlod ordinary life in Che post* 
Mission xjoriod, ths book luppUce an inturcstlag supple* 
ment, in oimple norratiN'o stylo, to tlw lauon witter, 
fuller and nxpro liistorical and permanent records of 
that Miseion in tho umvat of our armed iuvaston at 
that enocU. 

Of the f«w items of ethnologteal interest, itis aignifleant 
to And that tlw attempt of our G o\ ommeut at lutroduclng 
eoroo Westom civiliaatioii into that ' Cloeed Land,' 
but no longer tbo Land of Mystery, by procuruu tho 
edueatioo of a batcb of four of the sons of Tihotan 
cobise in English publio sehools^at Harrow and Rugby, 
and one at dandhuixt for military tmining~ia now 
reported to have signally foiled. Those edncacod 
youths, on tlioir return ' completely westeroIxAd,* 
wore relegated by tbo Laxoaist primly rulers to 
obscurity sod given oo official jxeitiou of consMuence. 
except the epecialist in electrical eaglnoering, w&o «’as 
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by the DeUi L«m4 to look «(C«r hie motor onr 
end tbd piftbt oroeted le hia peUiee. Similarly, 

the {odiMtrisI Khoot eat up at Ovantae fn 103% at tha 
raquoft of tha Data! LAma for tfia Wenlam aduaaUon 
of tha auM of TibaUji offleiala and waalMiy Itiulownara, 
uiidor an £n^fah haa<l*maftar, waa (Anally eleaad down 
after only thraa ^‘oara by tho hoatilo Laniaa, who faarad 
tijat tho Waatem toMhins would uodarmina thair 
atranflf^ld on tha luincla of the younsor gwaroCion. 

Ajitbmnologieally. it i« notaworthy that the old 
oovananuni euatom of mcnSoing blaek yaki and iwaar* 
log Qvar thair oarsAM la atill regularly nraatlaad in tha 
appointment of vUlago headman, go alao, u tliera ara 
no priacna, tho Inaxpewva onatom of mutilati^ and 
turning lo^ of ariminata abll goaa on, daapi^ the 
Orand Laraa prefoaaing to be ti;a iucematloo of the 
benign Buddha. Tlta old pte.lAmalat davibworahip 
faith, tha Boo, itill prevaila axtenaivaty with many 
temploa; and in tha oia •Himalayan Q^umbi Valley of 
Tibet, ita blaekdietOed prieMa oarry tho aluHad akla 
of *a Tibetan wlUf.caf' or * Tigor^Spirit' lo thair 
ritualiatio prooacatona, aa it ia tmditlonAlk repor^ 
ttkat a local king thrra wu killed by it. And divuUptJon. 
and oraelM are freely ia demand from Lamaa and 
ucrolagon for ovaryday neo. PHaaS.riddan Tibet 
■till nuuntaina iu ago.long ■uparatJtione and ita aloofneae 
from tha oxiUida world, &ving oloaad e^io ite frontiem 
to EurojMaai aTmoat aa rigoroualy aa ever, save for 
the very tare visit still permitted to an aooredited 
Britiah or Ruealan political ofSciAl. L. A. WADDELL. 

ETHNOLOGY. 

Ethnology of Tongareva. Bn 7a Bangi Siroa 

W tP. E. Duck). Hottoiufu, 1333. Bmtiec F. 

Munum. DuUctin 32. 10' X &i'. 

io + 139 pp.. ttU-fifun* and 9 plaM. 

Although Tongareva >a oomcoonly known aa Fanrhyo 
Island, ic IB io reality an atoll wluch oompriaea a numlMr 
of larger and amelHar iolata ringing tha lagoon. The 
population {Polyiisaian} cow nujobara about 330, but 
Wbra European, and eapeetally Paraviao, eoatacta it 
probably amountod to about 2,000. The traditional 
butory suggaeU that Tongareva waa eettled about tha 
middle of the 16 eh century, though there is some evidenes 
that it may have been a hundred years earlier. Io 
^te of the changes undergone by the native oultura, 
I^. Buck haa aocoaodad in producing a eoharent aooouat 
of aoaial organisation ana nMenal cultures in this 
work he haa been greatly helped by tlia obaarvatiena of 
Lamont, a trader who waa marooned on Tongareva in 
1893, and who lived with tha nativae for savaral yaaia. 
Dr. Buok'a aaoial studiae include genoaloglas, relation* 
ahip Urme, aex«oonoepta, birth, puberty oustoma, 
merrily, myth* and religion, end muon elea. la 
material culture he covere all the ground, end li 
eapeeially fuU on tha ■ubjaete of dwelling*, the utilisaUoa 
of tho oooonut, tho plaiting of roofs, matei and baekata, 
oenoae, Ashing, ami Ash.hools. An intoresting ftatura 
in the malerw culture of tho atell Is tha d^andance 
of the ialaadara on tlia coconut»palm, which suppliaa 
praoticaUy the only vogatebla food, whitat Aah, shelidkh, 
end turtle provide the only " moat." A valuable part 
of Dr. Book's Inveatigations ralatoa to tha momse, of 
whleh ha reoorda twe&ty>(bor. All are (or were) made 
of limoatone slabe arranged on a reolai^dar plan, and 
thoir ueoa appear to have baon both aooial end religious. 
The author oerrsots sonM orrora that have got iato tha 
literature as regards atone oirolae of tha Sbonahanga 
olaaa on Tongaieva. Stone oirolas and oUipsu are to be 
/band, but tnsy are much leas numarouaand Importaot 
tban the ntaroe*; like thaae. they consist of aunple 


limsatona slabs, and tha author bellavea th^ function 
to have been acosaeory to theaa of the memw. 

Dr. Buck is doing exoelleot work in his stiullae of 
what can still he glaauod nf PolynaeJan oiiHure in tha 
islands thamielvni, and the Biabop Musoum is to bo 
aongratulateU on its enlistment of an anthusiestio aed 
akillM cecniit. But ha still oalla an Mlaa>hnad an adae. 

IT. B KARIVISOH. 


Balcrlga tur Mechodtk der VOfkerkunde. Sy 0. von 
■ afi Dikk.B.J.: WitMrBiitrigcturKuUur^ccMcJiia 
15o LinguiaKk 21. 9>lU»d 9y 7ro/swer W. 

Kopparc. 7isnM, 193). aUi + 39« pp. 

In recant y«^ tlia Historical School in Ethnology has 
moved its spiritual centre from Oermany, tha eountry of 
Ite origin, to Austria, where tbe new, inspiring laadaiehip 
of Patbor Schmidt gave fVeah irapulaas to Its soientiAo 
work. Tba present book, written ky one of the younger 
foilowara of tha Vionnoaa SoLool, piefaoad by ImfbsMr 
Koupora of Vienna Umvaraity, and—above ^1—dealing 
witik prabloms of Method of 'bthnolagy, ia a ooavjnnng 
axampla of Uve fruitful working olouituraLhistonoiS 
ideaa in tbe now "environment." and of tha faot that tho 
intarset in raothodolegiaal probloma still playa a domh 
cant part la tha Historical School. This, at laaet, is a 
daAnite proof against the reproeoK Iraoueatly raised 
against t^ Historical School: that it baa oeeome to.day 
but a rigid and almoat stehla atructuie. 

It is natural that a matbodolngical work Uko that of 
van Bulck will have to dead to a greet extent with the 
formoiaa \tid down tn former maChodologioal wor k s. In 
fact It booomee vary often almoat a corejnentary on 
Graabnar'a book ana the mathodologice) contributiooa 
of Sobmidt and Koppars. There are many obvioua 
pointa of a vary fruitful critieistt in Dr. van BuJck's 
moat intateating work. Fiiat of all, against Oraabnar'a 
limitation to nalsoseian material, this boo k baees ita 
oonclusions upon Africa. Tha diAarant cultural back* 
ground me ana vary often a difference in matters ef 
principle (s.g., tha (^usatloo of tha value of existing 
nistorioal records, problama of recent migrations ana 
culture contact, eta.). This laeds u> a reAned and much 
more datelled analysis of tha diffarenc poaalbUitias of 
oultura cantaol {s.o., pp. 43, 62, 61. ato.), revising in this 
way Oraebntr'a abstract and meohaniw ruka for the 
hiatorioal intarpietatlon of oultural dlaiributioa. 

On soma points Dr. van Bulok goes deeper than this 
commenting ami raviauu, end tacluee bask problems of 
tho oultural Historical ^hoel. There is pertioularly ana 
point which marks a sharp turn in tha method of tba 
’ Kulturkreialahra'; the alriut repudiation of mono* 
graphs on one cultural olament nM its distribution, 
which haa eharaotarited so muoh tho Kulturkrois*work 
up till now. Dr. van Bukk atraasos strongly that a single 
oiiUuml element galna aoiantifla value only tf given in 
ite cultural complex (p. 30). Kot tha axlatenca or non* 
axfatance of a eultu^ eluant is important, but tha 

S ueatian " how it axiata, <.s.,in what oiutura) eoraplox " 
3, 29). Tbia now attitude certainly givM up muoh of 
tnat oomptehenslva uoivanditywhich wm oliaraoteristio 
of tho Historical Sohool; but on tha otlier hand eoiaes 
nearer an invastigatioQ ef the living forcaa In seoiaty 
than any other work of tha Historical Bohool befara. 
However, this " living culture " still haa a vary Uviitod 
meaning. *' Llfh of culture," in Dr. van Bulck's book, 
atill means “ historical life "; v’ary chsractoriatically Dr. 
van Bulok rejeeta tha "acaptio'^' antliropologiat, who 
limits himself to what ha Anda aa actually existing, 
cheaglAg, living culture (p. 33). Tba facta of actual 
cultural and social life assm to have not yet acquired tbe 
dignity of sdantiAo problems of their own. Sthnology 
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rftnuuai id«niic4l vKUi hiat^r^; ** cuttcu*! milieu eiu! 
” hiecon&4l milieu " ere the eame (p, 37), 

It ia but e corweqitanre of t)i>a elron^y omphealted 
Watorice) orientation that T>r. van Bolck triee to biae 
antbro^losieaJ work aa far aa pomiblo on the aafe 
gn>un<f of real '* hJatory. He worka ao.to*ep«ak hack, 
ward; be a^n aimoat revemaa the acope of the ** Kultur* 
kreialebre " taking aa etaa’iing«poiat the younMtatratum 
of cultural eventa, t.t., fheta tiuit aro backouby writton 
recorda, baaed on direct obeorvation, eto. Ho ^aka up 
the unit of the *' KiUturkma into : {!) the giy^grephi* 
oally limited “ KuUurechivht4Cult\ir*cpoche,** haar<l 
upon the dehnite hietorieaJ facta, and (S) tl)o propw 
** Kulturkreia." the <‘ompre]ien^vo heunatie.t^poibeti. 
oal unit which haa to atep in where the niatoncal 
data fail. Tlie material and method dora 

not exclude, in hie opinion, reliable reeulUi nor doee it 
render impoeeible tlie buiUllJiff up of ono conq)I«henai^‘o 
**Re4l Hiatory " which would becojiM ftr raoro then 
mere Iiypotliceia (p. 31). But anun Hiitury *' ia 
aeon under a very epeeial anfile. Kiatory " an<l “ Cnl* 
ture " mean, in wt, but ono tiung i migration. Sr. vnn 
Bulok goee eo fhr in the adopt loa ofthla Qraebnerian 
equation ae to fbmiulato dlrecMy that '* cultural elemcnui 
" which have not been dietributod by migrabona have, 
** in faet, no right at all to tlw name ^ cultiim/ *’ (p, )k7.) 

Here ve lay the dnger upon ono ventral diillrulty of the 
whole Kidturkroielohre : the critical ambiguity involv'cd 
in it* scope of cuJtura, b^g both the eompreheaaiva 
dynamio unit of the development of mankind and, at die 
■arne time, a elear*out Cham Of aeparatwl hjsiorlce) 
'etrsta*' or ''epochs'* of mimtion. Sr. van Bulok 
seee quite clearly the methcdoleaival problem emerging 
out oi thie Interplay of dynamic rectors and atatie vrese* 
cuttings and auxiliary eouatniotions (p. 340 Mg.), Wo 
bgree at once with nun when he says that only the 
dynamlu side can form the ultimate eubjeet of Antbra* 
pology (p. S39). But, and hero 1 come to the eritlclsrn, 
MUM to hie equation culturo.migratlon, he never really 
tackles the dynamio factors in culture. Uhe inlMtlen. 
eulturoe. bringing forth cultural ebangre, are in Jact not 
dynamic at all : they haeome effect Ive for the irtfiueneed 
area only by handing ever a cultural complex which 
rema]non more or iem the same. The inioirelatlon 
between the single Xulturkreiee, which I'sthcr Scluuiilt 
an<l Koppora have tried to intc^rat In terms uf inner 
ooimoctions, inner dnvang forces (t. 0 -. linking up the 
phmary culturrs^'* Vrkulturen "—with the subeeciuent 
*'eeoon<lary aultuire *’), beromoe that vacuum again, 
that it hsa been in Oraebner'e book. Ajid, Anally, Sr. 
vau Bulek hsd to fail short of the baelo rootbodoJogcral 

K blem, of ths causal IntorpreteUon of the historicelly 
ne«l subeequeneo of culture forme. Hollowing the 
traditional rule of the KulturkreJelehre, cultural ulemenls 
must net be explained oxc^t out of the culture (U.. tho 
cultural and natural onvjronjceot) they originaiod in. 
But the vicious circle is obvious, Her that culiuro. 
" whole " that is to define its elements, hes been worked 
out and has beon doflnod Itself only by pvitling togolher 
thoso various elements! And, apart from this, are 
cultural and natural environment really all that count 
in giving rfso to a new cultural fact 7 Father Schmidt 
pointed to tbo neceeeity of the study of indivj duals in 
A primitive sociotyi van Bulok, adopting thie view, 
wrote down a eeatenge which I consider as one of the most 
iieportant in the younger Kullurkreis-iiicratura: wo 
aro not allowed to stop at ths cultural distribution 
(KuIUirlegerung) or tho cultural elements, we must also 
reckon wfiih the bearer of the culture (Kulturtragor) 
(p. 193). But then bo rhiwif that he exhausted this 
new factor by steting but three charactcnstica: Iso* 
guage, physical type end recial stock {Stammosango. 


bdrigkeit). But, after all, am these '* bearers 
Fstbor SchotidVa creative individuals—not moro than 
thie 7 Have they not got a psychological and sorio* 
psyohological habitat we have to reckon with 7 Instead 
of iacludlog paycholo^ and eoeiology, tho ariencee of 
actual life of men ana aaciety. Dr. van Buirk includes 
arcbioolosy and prehiatarics; la it not really as if 
antiiropoJogy wluntanly de^s'ed itself of the great 
asset it has got to work with living material en<l to draw 
its knowledge directly from Jiwnen life? (Tliumwcid). 
To put It quite generally: oolv if psycholojdcal and 
•ncioJogieal invest igatiuns ran be mcluJeJ can a historical 
connoetion, huwes'er well proved aa it might be, be 
ioterproted in ti'rms of causality, 

Wfieiber invoNtigaliona of tins aort, carried tlirougli 
nmung tho VrimltiN'ra “f tn.clay, ran still be api)he<l to 
oluoiifate (Ii4ise far.rrarhing hist<irlral rcconitructions 
(as I sliould atrongly itiamtaln), wo leave hero euude. 
But, however tins inay bo, they cennui be uliminsted. 
Anil they do not oxnit as a srirntiflo eeopo outaiilo 
hiatorioal views; they I'cruiinly mueb rise from within, 
if antlirvpolegy is not to rrmain limitoil to museum.data 
or distrihutlon.msps, but to try to ap|iroaeli, as is tauglit 
in Father BrlimiHt's Arhool, the vrry lifo of culture end 
its ” benrera," Thrrv is iiu duiiUt that, altngothrr, 
Dr. van Buirk's buck marks a most important svp 
towsrda this objerliic, S. F, NAD5L. 

N. AMERICA, 

Ferty*$lxch Annual Rmocc of (he Bureau of 
American Echnolofy, infi.29, iresAmgrcm 

im. 159 

The titlv'pagoof thm v^ulumn gtvee little indica- 
tiOD of its cnntontB, Tlieseconaktof tlwKe^iort, occupying 
16 ^ 'Anthropological hurrey to AJsske,^ by 

Atu HtclIKka. occupying 360 pagee, and ' Indian 
'Tribee of the Upper Hisaouri,' by Kdwin TItompeun 
Denigi oeoupying SiHO pagoa. Each of the two 
* accompanying papers' would have formed a volnnio 
of more titan average wim If they liad been publUied 
eoparately. 

Ur. HralOka prevents tho roeulta of a four montlw* 
expedition to Ataaka which he uiwlertoek In 19S6 for 
the purpose of collecting data relating to the stirvivjna 
Indians and Eskimo old settlements, icigraUons and 
skeletal and arehwological material. The narraUra of 
the expedition, which startMl on the north*weat coast 
and travelled up tho Blver Yukon, is glvoa ficet. This is 
followed by a general eccouni of tho localities visited, 
and later aectiou are <levotsd to the erobisology of 
Central Alaska, to the anthropologfoal oharaetem uf 
the living Yukon Indians and to the sparse skointcvl 
material available. There are fewer than twenty crania 
of thia type which could be studied, thoogb Yukon 
Eskimo sMimens are rather mora ploat^l. Tlio 
weetem Eskimo region is next described from an 
archnologleal aspect and e detailed hietorioal aueount is 
given of discove^ in those parts. Tho living population 
of tho area has been described by several explorers, 
whose aocounta are quoted, but before'1036 no messiire* 
nente of any importance lied been published. Sevoral 
•oriee wore raeasureil under Dr. Kwiiks's directions, 
and the moaos for these are given, there being 124 sialoe 
and 84 femslee rnraecnted m all. Tho cranial material 
for the western ^kirao is far mora abundant. Data 
relating io 460 adult ekulla an compared with those foe 
nearly 860 Eskimo epecimerts from otbor localitios, 
and ^ this material la preserved ic American museums. 
The means for different croups are alone presented here, 
though many of the ladlvidual measuremente bavo 
beeu publish^ elsewhere. The number of moaauhuaeata 
consloered Is srasU and much useful w'ork romaios to be 
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done os tboso iplendid coUeotioos. Tbe roASdiblM end 
other bonee of tbo ikelaton ere doelb vibh in the uine 
Wfty. to oooclution the differeni theorioc thei hAv* 
bees edvesced referdioj; the origin end estigoit^ of 
the Elkins on dieenaeed is (lete;l. The meet Importeat 
cooslueion reached ie tlieb then ere fundementel 
eometio relation* betwoes blio >rBeCern Bekimo end the 
neighbouring Indiene end thie ie inierpreted to mees 
Uiet the two brenoliee ere root nembOT of tbe eeise 
feraily. 

Is 1S47 on Act of Congreee ellcoeted Ave thoueend 
d^Un for Uie purpoee ^ eocouregiag isveetigetiooi 
relating to the LEulian irlbee of the UsiteJ dtstee. A 
circuler wei prepered ef *lnquirieet Reepeoting the 
* Hlctory, Present Condition, end Piiture ProapeoU ' of 
tlie native people*, end Edwin Tbsmpeen l^osig re* 
turned dete^ esivor* reletina; to the tribe* of the 
Vpper UiMOuri. He hod Uvea tax twenty>oae yean 
eiQong theee pnirle tribee. The menueoript wee flmehed 
about the yeer 1804 end it ie now publielud for tbe Acet 
tifse. A alight re**rresgement of the materiel woe 
undertaken by the editor (J. K. B. Hewitt), end he 
providee e biogrephieel iketoli of Oenig. The arrange* 
ment of the inquiry woe very ■imilor to tiiet which ie 
adopted by many modem entiuopoiogiile whs let out 
to irive eomething epproeohlng a oouplote deeorfptlea 
ef the oulture ef e primitive people. The topiee dealt 
with oever hittory, gooerapby end ell form* of the 

I warvnent, ouetom, MUefe end meterieJ culture ef the 
•finlboifi. Ko attempt wei isede by the editor to verify 
the iletenentj mode, but thi* it oovioutly a valuable 
record of e primitive itege ef olvlllietioa which hed not 
been greatly modiSed by European Inflaenoe* et thetlrrM 
when thie deeerlpUoa wo* written. The author’* pen 
iketehee end a drewing ere repreducod and there ere 
photograph* of Denig end bi* Aeainibcin wife. AU tbe 
rUu«tratloni is thia voluise e» efleotive, but it would 
have been en odventege if the Indiana and Sakimo in 
Dr. HrdUUiA** memeir hed bees phetogrwhed in 
•ionderdieed poalUes*. 6 . K. M. 


The Changing Culture of en Indian Tribe. £y 
. Manofot Af«od. CefumbM Cfnteerauy iVaw, 

I go im. 14.60. 

For mope t1;en two oestiulea We«tem civiljsaUoa 
hea impinged with iaoreeeiu violenoe on eiispler to* 
oietiee. Nearly even^wbare it ho* dterupted the tooiol 
end eoonomlo Ule oi the ladigeaou* peenlee and p»* 
pounded a eeriee ol bewildering probleme ^ Ita efodm* 
eod to tbooe reepooelble for the odminiatration of their 
territory. Ae Dr. Mead aeya i *' The ieolated. untosehed 
humaui aoeiety. eeouie in iu own meree, with politloal, 
eedol and cebgioue atrooturee naotly dovetellisg into a 
eeoare economTo boea, ia boeonuog more end more of as 
enoixHity.’' Tbe retaken* of the native peoplee of the 
weeten Vmted Stetee to their white npplentera have 
diilemd in many woyi Irom oasditlooe in meay Britiah 
territoiiee. Thu bo* been portioulerly e»ooie<«d with 
tbe repidity of the white expooaion end eettlement 
ainee letter port of tbe riiaeteentb centuy end 
with the failure to provide any ecosotsic fuaeti^ for 
the la the oonmositiae which ao rapidly dla. 

pieced hia own. UnUke the negro peoplea of South 
Afriee, the Indies ha* nowhere bees eCaotively drawn 
into m orbit of Vfeatem exploitetioo. But. on the 
other head, tiie diapoaaeeaion end ertermiaetlon of the 
native popnletfon hoe been lee* rutbleei then that of 
tbe Auatroliens and Taemeruen* in earlier deya. In 
many oreee the Indiana wore given rigbte over terri* 
torie* whiob rapidly became veluotM property In 
Amtfleea eyee. end ao g*v» them opportunity 
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to acquire white inen’e wealth without any of hi* 
ftendew of value. 

Nowhere hoe the dlelntegretlos of native life and 
tbe ooofneed meuJte of oL^pt domination by alien 
oulture developed on ao largo and tr^io a acete oa in 
tbe Qroat Plomi. With the extinotion of tbe buffalo 
in the 'eightiea the eeo&omie boaii of the remarkable 
Plain* culture woe dsetroyed eod, ahortly after, the 
advance of American eetUemeot began to fiitpoMoec 
the Indian of hie lende. The Amerioon Oovenunant 
mode eporodie attempt* to provide lor the welfare of the 
vurvivon of the Indian were and tbe epidemic* of email* 
pox and aeeilei by allotting largo tract* of territory 
oi r«aervatioae oscl providing eome metoriali for the 
treneformotion of theeo people into cultivating and 
oettle*rai*ing homeetooder* on the Waetem Ace^ioan 
petUrn. But time and eecnemie preaaure were every* 
where egainat tliem. The valu«* of the huebnndmen 
wore entirely foreign to theee buffalo huntere and her«e 
roidere, T^y wuitohed at oboneee to loeao and eeU 
their lend* to whitoe and eo gam money to buy raatoriale 
for eeremonlea, eetentetlon end extravegost noepi^ity 
in which they reoeptured eome ol the joy of earlier deye. 
Land and dollorelud too often little further value. 

Dr. Mead'* book ia a etudy of tlie melodluatad ouUure 
of a aouthem Fiolna tribe, referred to under toe peeodonyra 
Antlera, after thli dlalntegratloo and tbe attempte to 
mitigate ite effeote hod proceeded for nearly ^f a 
eestory, Beeed on Sold work undertoken in i960 it Ie 
written in the vivid manner we liave learned to expect 
in her work. In en intrsdooboo in whioh ehe eurveya 
the diffloultle* of eluejdetiog valid genamliaatlona 
from the atudy ef oultora in violent tronaltlon aha 
Devarthalaaa ebowa tha greet imporUnee to both the 
ethnographer end the eeoiologiet of lAveetigeting tlie 
reeulte of tbeee ertreme exoreptee of ^i***?^ and 
culture ehoage. Alter a general eurvey which eumroo* 
riiee the reU«ona ef proeent oeadlUone to the eboriglnaJ 
eultnre and to the partieulor InBueaoee and preerare 
to wbJob it hot be«n eub|t«ted. the poeition of the 
women, etpeeiolly io relation to marriafe and delln* 
qaeney. ia oonalderod In graater detail with ooee hiatoriee 
and the tobolatlen of oato. Apart from the onalyeia 
of oosdiUona in thie particular group her data oa etwol 
orgaaiaatioa, religion, morriege and the houaehold 
provide a weeltb ef exomplea of proeeeeee whioh ere 
proving to be ohoraoterieHO ooaaequasoee of obrapt 
oulture oontoote in many different ore**. C. D. F. 

LINGUISTICS. 

Yamana*Engljih •. A Dictionary of the SpMch ef 
jf|. TIerra del Fuege* By Ou Btu»r4nd Thomas 
Ini Sridfv, Suptrinmdant ^ (he fowk Amariean 
Afinicnory Baciav in iSerro M futfo /rem 
1870 tc 1887. Edited 6y 3r. f«r4inand HeMermotia end 
Dr. Uartin Ouefnda. awiv + 684 pp. TVinled /or 
Private Ckrculolton only. 

Tboraea Bridget woa a remarkable man. ood hia 
‘ Yohgan' or VeaiaaA Dlotloatry, now publiahed* 
witoeeeee ^ke to hi* poiaatokiog labour* and to hie 
aeturol ability. 

Ho woa adopted ood takes out to South America by 
the Rev. G. Fockeshom Deepord. who west out in 1864 
to re'itort the Fuegion Miaelon, after too trogio death 
ol O^toia AUes QordUier. Five year* later, Deepord 
returaed to Bogland. Bridget, now a youth of «ghtee&, 
remained bohink at hie own eomaat requeet to live esd 
labour smosg tha YahgODf. Re eostisuad, with 
aaarcely a breiur. for over forty year* in Tieira 6el Fuego. 

BegAXung oa e ehild. he aoqoired a perfoot speaking 
koowledge of the language. During um next twenty 
yeoie. he coUeoted ovai* 80,000 word*, ceiefuUy dafiniag 
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e««h term ecd noting Che veiioue ahadee of irioaninv. 
Hie 64^ wae completed in 1S70. For 5Ay ye&n tliu 
unique work bu remaned to menoacript form. Theake 
1o the goneroeity of hie children, end the e:(cellent 
editorial work of Dr, Perdutend Hectarmann and 
Dr. Kertin Oueiado, Bridge’* Dicbonery la now avaiUble 
IQ permenent fona. 

’^0 Vehgan term* have been trenecribed Oom *n 
obeoleCc to e modem ayabom of epellirve. but the odicete 
were not allowed to alter the original arrangement or 
worda of the text. Thie will, at timea, pusale tlte 
atudent, for Bridgee frequently made uae of native 
worde in definition, written wj^uc itelica and In old* 
time apell ing. To take an aaay example o T la-, repetition. 
Unj-uit To ua or yooa too or witJi othen, iaiz-auasOna 
To yowaeana too. 

Something of the general plan of the dictionary and 
tile eharaeter of the worda emhoclinl in it can he ohufned 
ihem Mr. W. S. Barclay’s admirable prafaee. This 
vuuld liave been greatly enhancetl if. in a<ldition to 
Bridge's own neten. It hsn Ineluded a few epeclmcn nouna 
aji<l verbswitli their pronominsl in/lectioiu, and at leeet 
one verb with all its paaaible meaning! obtained by elQxes. 

The Value of the uictionary consiats in Its eompleteiuws 
and jta wealth of <letail in defining caei; term. The 
number of words will not eselt* the expert, though the 
Idea persiaCa. ovea among uulturod peoplo, that savagea 
have few word* and no gminmar. It contitins the name* 
of object* that interwit them, and tiie idese that they 
entertain. Kinship terms sboundt they have distinct 
words for Ash end It* shell, tree and Its leaf, different 
kinds of hair, numeroua fungi, oven duplicate word* for 
various objeets. Many verbe have a specific uao. t o., to 
Innd a canoe, eeoape by diving, dhft away in a host, 
shape a etiek. say in ran, and many others touching 
thsir own lUb and elreumstoace*. Bridges Included many 
of the participle*, and many verbal oompound*. modified 
by prefix er suffix te differentiate ite meaning*. He calls 
atteation to verb* with eliigular and plursT ideas, and 
te a class of zefiexiv* \*erb*. where the ection falls on 
another pereon. 

In my study of tit* Lengua.Moscoy of the Oheco 
Boreal, 1 found about 000 sijnplo veri^ notion*, euch 
a* ma. have, hold (figure of the Jian<i). en<l potn, sound 
(utter a veicej. capable, if roquirod, of bearing nearly 
one hundred roediflcatlon* or extensions of meaning. 


These verbs fall into three categories (1) natural eetieo. 
a* bold, give voice; (2) action by soother (pereon or 
tastrumoat), sa glvo, play an inatrumout; ()j action on 
behalf of another or on eoirwthiog belonging to aaother, 
Os hold another's child, pley on snothor's ineiniJiient. 
Bach of these throe eot* ha\e sixteen regular modifying 
particles; oa«h of (hmo egaln cen tako an intensive end 
a kind of comparative form. 

Agnln, in LonguA>Meacoy. ncerly all verba posecaa an 
irdiemiit notion of slnguloHiy or plurullty, not to be 
confiiscil with pronominol number, as one runs, many 
run; to kill one, to murder nsny. Tliiu i« obtained 
sometimes by a prefix or internal change, sometimes by 
the use of a dilTerect word ns In pin.w. put one; n?n. 
Mu, put many. N’ote p has u mafwuliiw nn<l n a feminine 
signillcsnce tliroughoui the language. This father end 
mother infiurnco may explain wkat Bridge* regarded a* 
so uniioucl in thiv Yeligaii tonctie, 

The Vahnin word ita-i/elta (to hulld fur temporary 
use; TO biiiUi ami loat'e) i* worthy of nuto. Tlie contrast 
botwoun Ilia past and p>*nnancnt and the present and 
tempnmry Is very pr<>noimro<l in the Cliaco (ongiiee. 
and shows luelf not only In pcnnnnent tense forma, but 
in dietinct wnr<lM aorh as denote ‘ a jwnnaneiit homo * 
or ‘a temporary dw'ctling,* * nn ohl custom * or ’ e new. 
fai^lotl way.’ 

^orc are. dmibllcs*, many other afibiitisa betu'ern (lie 
Yamana urFucgle and the Janguagr* of (he Oran Chaco 
tribra, but thMw Mhke the eye after • somewhat cumoiy 
examination of this exhaustive collection of the wonia 
that enshrine the thoughts and Indloato the eccupatiena 
of men and w'OMwa. w ho ’ arc genwsily quoted u a 
* people en the lowest round of tne Iseluor of euUura.' 

H. J, KIJKT- 

HlSCILLANeoiiS. 

A Sehame ef Babylonian Chronoiofy. By Duncan 
jUaeneuoVoA. Xenden (j^usne). 1030. lOOpp. .aa 
PW cs7s. fid. fn/ 

The author wriica. as iio stvys. *’ with the con* 

'* Adenrc oMgnoranco.** but Ivehaa eoneultad reputable 
outhoritlsa for the facia end recent cnloulatlcua. Hie 
argument la not always easy to follow, for be allows 
himself to discuss, by tiis way. the relations hotween the 
Sumerian language and the Austrlsn (np. 43-61), the 
astrology Ot uat^Ionia (pp. 7^66) acid a number of 
problems of Egyptian history. J*. L. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Some Further Notes on Momiyal. 

SiJi,—Since writing my previous notes on 1 fi 9 
Momiysi (Mam. 1626, 160). I have obtained the * “tl 
following infonnation on the subjeot, which, together 
with the former artiola, should make a feirly completo 
survey ef the subject. Though it teem* a oommon mis. 
eoneeptioB. It doe* not appear that mtunmy or mummie 
have any true eonneotion with raomiyai. In Arabio. 
xQumcDy is translatod as /usMrim ifvhannaWun, 
while momiyai is oaUed *4ra<;.td*.fi6«f (tlio Sweat of 
Mountains). 

' Ohiaaul.Lughat.' a welMmown Ponlan dictionyy, 
gives the msoniag of raomiyai oe follow*: Momiyai 
IS a blaek viscous thing. It is of two kiods, mlnersd and 
artificial; artifioiaUy it is prepared a* follows. A ehlld 
with a face and red heir I* kidnapped wliila quito 
young, and I* Iwpt tDl the age ^ thirty, when he is put 
uprise in a large earthenware pot filled with hooey 
and certain drugs, and the mouth of the pot is eloeea. 
Tlie history of the man is btseribed on the outer surface 
of the vos^. It ia allowed to romain in this condition 
for one hundred and twenty yean, after which It 1* 


opened, and whatever may be remaining of the man 
luid the lioney is momiyai. 

The Peniian dlctlonarie*, ' Mader ’ and * Kaahaf ’ 
favour the Idea that Yai Is tlie name of a tillage m 
Feral*. Hoar that village, they eay. there t* a tank in 
a mountain, where one* every year or to a fountain 
spring* up and boll* in the tank and a eubstanco like 
fat or wax is oooJenaod on it* aide*. Men oOlcially 
appointed collect tiu* wax and take it to their king. 
It is therefore called momd*y*i. or the Wax of Yai. 
In * Keeliof' it is also stated that a brass sieve is 
attaohed to the mouth of the spring, and after a year 
it is removed and tite raomiyai eolleeted from it, 

The authon of ’ Burhan ' and ‘ Bashldi' aasort that 
the word momiyai was origioally A/om-Afu (Ilk* wax), 
bmuse tIte wlcersl momiyai. when dug up, looked Idm 
wax; and tliat tlie word from frequent ue* came to be 
prooouneod momiyai. 

The story ol it* disoovery ia related os follows m a 
book of native medicinee called ' Mskloan.i-Adwya,* 

Xo. ancient timos, Fn'dun. a Peieian ruler, happened 
to be out hunting in the mountains. HI* arrow struck 
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• moiuitain goftt stwI ic. Hia man xan «It«r it, 

but tho gMt dJMkppMred tn c&vm nearh)'. N«xt 
(Uy tbay u«r« again out on a lauiting axpodition, and 
n»i tha aana goat, apparantly QuiU xmliurt, witli tha 
arrow atUl aticKing in vta aldo, Tbay a*w that thare wha 
aonatiiing aniAarod on the wounJ, but did not taka 
much iM^tiea of it at the tima. A few day* laux tha 
ruler again ehaoeed to wound a tlaar and ebaaad it for 
aome dlatanua, whon he loot lU trail. A few minutoa 
later he eaw tlia aame <Iaor with the arrow pierced aoroea 
iU riba, runitiug etrongly aa if notlilng had happened. 
8 omethm$ blaek waa aaen on the wounded part. Tlio 
king, curAaity being provoked by this atrange eight, 
ordered hia oien to aoareh round for th# eourca of thie 
blaok a|>e«(flo, and on aaarohing they found a black 
liquid leaking out of a rock. Trial being made. It waa 
found that it would oure and heal up broken limba and 
wounda. Prora that time the plaoe wae guarded by men 
apMj'ntod by the Qovemmeiit. 

That tlie belief in memiyei oan bo oxpleited with 
euoeeee ie illuatrated l>y eo aooount given me by Colonel 
H. L. Haughton. Tlie tale ie t* touoirt : A nan came 
ever tlie Sebivar Paea M the Chflaa lida within iho 
Odgit Ageaoy on a aliocting trip. It ia poeaible that he 
may have afaueod er Jl>tteaced hia oeellea; vliatever 
may }tave been filie oeuae, tlwy intended to get tlwir own 
beck on him for aomething. Thia they did by deaercing 
him, apTtading a rumour that Ite had eome to kidnap 
babiee to extreet momiyai from their braina. Irt ecnee* 
queneo of thia, the whole oounlryalde beyootted him, 
and he wae able to got neither labour oor food nor any* 
thing elM. Ke appealed to the A.P.A. Cbilae, and, on 
oon^tlon tliat be returned immediately to Kaahmir, 
he waa provided with oooliea and wae forced to abandon 
hif trip. J> H, GORDON. 

Origin of Cruelty. 

.. j 6;a,—I have been {ntareeted in the letCera 
1 hd which have appeared in your nubUoatjon oa tho 
^ori^ of erualty/ Mak, 1032, SIO, 2i0. 
and would like to aubmlt another poeaiWUty. 

The opinion eeeme to be that cruelty an it exlete in 
mao muet have aome other origin than the inetJnctive 
' fighting' activitSea of tho lower animala Cruelty ie 
thought to be more markod among human beloga than 
among other enlmala, and eepeolally 1« bo more 
deliberate. The fighting acUviUee of the lower aoimale 
ace explained as incidental to the proeivement of a food 
lupply, or of a mate, or for proteoUoa of life, and aa not 
extend krig beyond thia except only to a negligible degree. 

The dMlberate nature of human cruelty eeame to me 
doubtful indication that man ia more cruel than other 
aiaimale. Hany, if not rooet, of man'e avte are perhape 
non deliberate than ere thoee of tlie lower aotmeJe, 
beeauee he acta to a greater degree frois reaaon than 
they do. Thii la juat one of the thlnga which marhe 
him aa man. 

We find in eavago eooieiy-^nd, indeed, in oiviliaed 
Booiaty—what we might call e dual attitude toward evil. 
By evil I mean any dieaater> sicknrae, etorm, defeat. 
d^b> malformation, etc,, eto. Savage man'a attitude 
coward aueh phenomena ia that they may be the aefie of 
eupematural beinga. Sometimee ne regarde them aa 
tho acta of a good MAg, with friendly fntentiona toward 
r p^pinnH, Qp that particuUr portion of mankind in 
queetiOB. At othar timee, be ragarda thorn aa the aoU 
a maUgnant being, with hoatile intentiona. There 
appears to be oo el^ dividing line between the two 
ao^ of bwnge; the gode o/ one oommunity may be the 
demons of enocber, and tbe gode of one genaiatiOD may 
become the demou of e later time. But though tbe two 
eetimatee merge into one anotber, and raay even oo-exiet 


io the attitude toward a aingle one of theae sappoeed 
btings, BtiU they are oppoeed attitudea, and they afleet 
in opnoeica wave eava^ man's conception of evil. 

So long a« evil ie considered aa the aot of a good being, 
so long it will be accepted, for Che eavage values auch 
evil occurrencee aa.weming commitnieations from theee 
beinge, intendod to correct him, turn him f^oro eoroo 
hannful aotjvity. Dieaeter ia seen aa a ' algn' that 
things are going wrong, that the whole community or 
eome member Zt It ia behaving in suob a way aa to 

K idueo gyealar disaster, if tM sign fa not heeded. 

ia aubiniMian to tha auppoeed will of eupomatural 
beings, which boludea the acceptance of ovil, assumes 
that no hartn can ooms from suoh a bebg, and that man 
may be grateful for evil at the hands Zt such a being, 
fbr )i ia a warning against greater evil. 

But when the evil beta long, or is general, cr when it 
•eems particularly unjisst, it may prowee revolt. Man 
may begin to doubt tlie Mendlineea and goodneis of a 
being who metce out eenstaatly a large share of evil, 
and a smell shexo of benefit, When thia ooours, man 
ceases to soeept svU. On the contrary, he rejeete it. 
and seeks by all maana to prevent It, and to outwit, 
overpower, and punish ths Ming who has treated him 
badly. 

Both these attitudes, it sesms. might etimulato 
humao oruel^. but the ncoeptanee of ovirwould appear 
aa particular^ suiuil for thia purpuea, fbr msn'a sub. 
mlaion to tho ' will of the gods ' may go even furtlier 
thaa an aoeeptaaee of evil, and may extend to an attempt 
at imitatlea. 

At all ticoee In human hiatory, perhaps, one of tho 
influaneea in the formation of human oharacur has boon 
this imitation of a suppoeerUy good <lelty. Kven 
Christian thaoloc' haa ite ^Imitation of Oirist.' and the 
plea to the gode is alwayi, ‘ May I be llko you I' 
Kietaeehe haa remarked that'' Man fhslilone the goda 
" in his own image." and certainly there appear* to be 
much of man in laan'd concapilon of the go<la. But 
that is not (he only element. The oonoeption of the rode 
also Includes those foroee of external nature with which 
man has to deal—the good thbgi suob as favourable 
weather, plenty, health, end vietary. but alec the bad 
things auoh aa drought, plagua, atom. fhmir;e, failure, 
and death. AU theee things fumiab clues to man sa 
to tho poealble nature of tho gods. Even other animal 
apeeica and plant life supply additional evidence, since 
tkese things are believed to have been ' made' by tho 
gods, and somotimea specially * seat * to man fbr hia 
lAstrucUon, reward, or punishirwat. Beasts of pr*y, 
venomouB snakee, biUag inseots, stinging netti^ 
poisonous fVuita-.>thesa tM, may furnish clues to the 
nature of the goda. Even In modem timee we have 
William Blake iwodering ee to ' what dread hand' 
may liave made the tiger, aud inferring the nature of 
Gou from thia member of the eat family. 

Thus, some of the cruel acts of the savage mlglit be 
attempts to aet' like the gods' in much tho same way 
that a biff sister will hit her amaU brother bocauae she 
has seen Tior mothor do this, and siipposse that it is a 
good way to behave. 

Any individual in trouble ia a aav«^ oommiuilty 
may be fbrtber Ul treeted by his follow men, if hia 
tronble ie thought to be pwnslnnant for wrong doing. 
Theee initanoss of ill.tieaimcpt appear to us ea ioatano^ 
of wanton croelty, not necoasary to tbe procureoant of a 
food supply, or of a mate, or for the protection of lifo. 
Yet it is easy to see that tha savaro might oonaldar them 
as necessary, for he believes tbat u one of his community 
diipleaece tlie gode, the ontire fbod supply mey bo cut 
off, or tbe whole group wiped out with ^agne. 

^LIZABBTff LA2TCA8TEB. 


£Y»n Mtb Srontawoomt Lunrsb, Hia Majeety's Printei*, East Harding St» London, B.C.4. 
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S. India : Technology. Hornell. 

The Coi'ecle* «f South India. James Il&rneU. 

Coraolee are still employed exterwlvely on the rWen Oeuven, Bhnvari and Oleroon in the 4 fi C 
Coimbatore and Tanjore discricta of South India, and on the TiingahhArlra, which forma part I Du 
of the boundary on the south between British India asvi tJie State of Hyderabad. Within the UuiU 
of tbeir distribution they are used oxduiively for water transport; neither canoes nor boats are to 
be found there. Befercnces to their existence aie numerous, imt no account of the details of con* 
struotion appears to be on reoord. The following notes, made in 1011^1020, although by no mc'ans 
axhauativc, wiU therefore go some way to dll this laeiina in our knowledge of theae primitive craft. 

The Indian spocies, if classification on tho zoological system be allowed, diflbn in its form from 
tboso of Iraq, Wales and Ireland. The Indian form is either saucer* or bowhslinped and therefore 
is circular in plan^ with the greatest diameter across the mouth. The Iraq coroelo, also circular, has 
convexly curved aides whereby tho iliamoUT of tho mouth becomes loss than that at the equator. 
More distantly related are tho Welsh and tho Irish forms, for both arc bilaterally symmetric, the 
latter becoming netunlly boat*slmpc<l. Ireland is the only locality when'^ coraclea are used in tho 
open sea. 

Indian coracles are found in three varietal forms, characteristic of three sei>arata areas 

(a), Coimbatore, tho upper and (r) tJie lower reaches respectively of the Tuogabhadra River. 
AU are, however, of the same fundamental type, dificriog merely in also and those details of con* 
struotion which are neccssltatod by the differing purposes to which they are put and by differences 
in environment. 

(a) The Corade* 0 / (‘ohnbatorc and Tai\;orr.—These are the simplest in construction sod include 
the smallest in tize. At the present time they are used mainly on tiio Pykara, the Bhavani and the 
upper reaches of the Canveri by fijdiermen. The size is small, the average diameter being between 
fire and six feet. A single ffaherman is the most the craft can comfortably aocoramodate, but shift 
oan be made to carry a passenger, and on the P\*kara, a mountain stream issuing from the Kilgiri 
mu and famous for its fishing, European ffy.fishura often make use of these shallow.drafl coracles 
to get from pool to pool. 

In fonn this kind of coracle is circular and saucer-shaped, flat on the bottom and very shallow, 
for the streams navigated carry little water in many places. The framework is built up of long 

* As thm is no rule vlthoub its sxcsptioa. so svsn in plan with th« comsn roundsd. Tbs length of a 
the ckoulsr fern of the Indisn coracle is dspartad from typlesl one whleb wsa mssstirsd was 7| It. long by 
A one instance. From so old note which was o>‘«rloolisd, 6) ft. wide, the depth being two fast. In cooslruction 
1 find thsi St »om« fishing vUlsgos on the Csuveri this local variation is simiJsr to thcao of tlis typical 
River, osar KollsgsJ, ths eorsclss io uss sra qusdnlatsral eircuisr iotro.^. K. 
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ieogths of apUt-bamboo, woven on tbo bottom into a stout meshwork. This is inade up of three 
olemente, of which the units are eaoh composed of two twin lengths of split bamboo. One element, 
the vertical one, orottae from one side to the other, ite units spaced parallel and &om three to three 
inches and a half apart. The other two, the opposed diagonal elements, cross tbo bottom obliquely, 
one from S.E. to N.W. and the other from 8.W. to N.E, The units of each are spaced apart from 
three to four inches and as they cross the vertioal unite at an angle of from 28 to 30 degrees from 
the horizontal, woven alternately over and under the units crossed, the result is open bsakstwork, 
with a hexagonal moah of about three Inohes in diameter. The sides are formed of a deep olroum* 
fersntial band of split bamboo, woven under and over the npourved ends of the three sets of elements 
used in weaving ^e bottom (Fig. 8). To keep the sides rigid, the structure of the frame is 
strengthened by the addition of a stout cylindrical faadne of thin unsplit bemboos. tied oircum* 
farentially around the mouth on ite inner aspect; this forms in effect a rude gunwale. When the 
framework is completed. ox*hide is stretobed over the out^de and made fast by numerous bindings to 
the stout gunwale. Finally, a short length of stout pole, about eighteen inohes long, is seoured by 
loops across one side of the bottom; upon this the dsberman squats when paddling; it also serves 
as a supporting bar when he carries the corads about on his shoulders. After each period of use 
these coracles aro lifted from the water end leaned up agdnst a wall to dry. 

Tho paddle (ihuduppv) used is short.handled, the blade broad and spatbulate. 

Sir fVederiok A. Nicbolson informs me that about 48 yean ago he travelled in a larger ono from 
Bhavani to Erode; at that time road*metal and other heavy goo^ were normally transported from 
the interior to tbe plains of Tan] ore by the same means. To*day the employment of oorades ie greatly 
curtailed, but even eo. they ^ eUU used occasioniJly for forrylng people and goods across the 
Cauveri. At the beginning of this century some of the students attending Kumbakonam Oolloge 
regularly crossed tbe river to ooUsge in a wicker coracle. Some of these ferry coraclee wore of 
ooQsidorable aiae and were able to aocommodats as many as 20 persons, squatting down in a dioular 
bunch and huddled together as doealy as possible. 

(t) Th« Tun^}tadn Corodsa.—These are of two vahetiee. both used mainly for ferry purposes. 
One, tbo lighter, Is used on the upper reaches, the other tho stoutor and Inrger, for work at aod around 
Kumul. further down stream. 

I. The lighter kind was seen at tho Anagundi Feny. near Hampi end the mins of the onco-migbty 
dty of Vijayanegar, Tlie form is deeper than tbe Bhaveni typo, tbo bottom being so convex that it 
is definitely bowl.shaped. The framework of the bottom, u at Bhavanii U openwork basketry, with 
large hexagonal meshre. but instead of the units of each element bring formed of two lengths of split 
bamboo, each is usually cempoaed of three uosplit bamboos or canes laid parallel; tho sides and 
gunwale fascine aro similar to, but stouter than the Bbavoni type. 

An additional feature, introduced to give the greater strength needed owing to increase in 
dimensions, is the omploymcnt of a considerable number of curved ribs of stout unsplit bamboo 
crossiog tbe interior from side to side. Each is kept in plaoe by being lecsd in and out of tbe baaal 
basketry; tbe upper part towards each end is secured by cord or by hide thongs to die warp elements 
of the woven sides; both extremitiee are inserted in the angle between the marginal fascine aod the 
inner edge of the sidee. 

The exterior is covered with hide which is not, however, reflected over tbe gunwale, around which 
pass the cords or thongs which secure the margin of tho bide cover. 

The paddle used hw a fairly long handle, the blade spatbulate. 

The ferry is maintained by a number of coracles, each between ten and eleven feet in diameter. 
As seen in Plate N. Fig. 2. these coracles are able to transport quite a considerable cargo. 

3. Tht Kvmul Coracke axe the largest and finest in Indian They range between ten and fourteen 
feet (observed) in greateet diameter, which, as usual, is at the gunwale; the depth is foom three to 
three feet and a half. In shape they are sharply convex, as seen in Plate N. Fig. 1. Great numbers 
ere in use at ^ Kumul ferry, for here is one of the mrin azterise of country traffic into Hyderabad 
State. On one otoasion 1 counted thiity*Bix in sight from one spot; at the water gate whence the 
fesy starts, four were in the water aboard psseengere and cargo, five were overturned under* 
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going periodical treatment, and meet of the remainder lay overturned on tbe oppoeite bank like 
gigantic muahroome emerging from the sand. 

The largest are said to be capable of transporting 60 men or 40 bags of grain. A fully*equipped 
12*pounder gun is Hio known to have been carried across in one of these coracles. An ordinary sised 
one which 2 saw arrive from the other side, conveyed 22 passengers and a large quantity of gooda^ 
piles of ebatties (earthenware pots), baskets of vogetablea and queer bundles of one knows not 
wbat. 

Tbe framework is more carefully construoted than either of those already described. Inatoad 
of having but one basketwork framing, two axe present—a main or inner aeries of stout bamboo 
laths, usually in threes, woven in open basketwork fashion, and an outer one of weaker laths in 



coracle is 
work (Fig. 
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tho bla<le oblong wi(b Cho sides pftr&Uel. Tho blede v&riea eomewbaC ui tbo form of its eod &Dd 
shoulders; in some they lire rounded* to others uigular; there seoms to be no fized pattern; so long 
as the blade and handle are of workable proportions, the details of pattern are not heeded. 

The poddJer works in a kneeling position at the ^do of tlte corade facing the point be fe«TT>f to 
reach. His knees rest agauist the coracle just below the gunwale, with a cloth between as a pad, 
while his bare feet are planted upon a horizontal bar suspended from the gunwale by a cord at each 
end. When the ooraolo is light a large stone is placed on the bottom as ballast. 

To prevent tbe hide cover from rotting the coracle is brooght ashoro periodically, turned 
upside down, and then smeared with an infusion made by grinding up in water the leaves of a sbrub 
or troe called This keeps the leatlier supple and hinders daoay. 

Elaborate careaomes attend the launching of a new coracle at Kumul. After being well clesjied 
it is placed close to the margin of tbe river. A particular spot on tbe outer side is omamonted with 
ten alternate stripes of red powder (iirvnibiniafn) and yellow turmeric, each being two or three inches 
long by half an Inch wide. These 6ve double stripee are said to represent respectively the crocodile, 
tbe small water tortoise {Onbelu), the big water tortoise, Gangamraa the river goddw, and, lastly, 
the coracle itself. One or two feet in front of tbe coraole ore next placed the following: A small mud 
figure of a orocodile, another of a coracle and five small conical heaps of wet sand, representing 
Qangaoiina AD ore adorned with dots of ground turmorie and red powder. A garland of fiowers 
is hung around the smeared lines on the coracle and a similar one round the mud figures and heaps 
of sand. A small pile of freshly-boiled rice laid upon a leaf is placed in front of the ooraolo and a 
rimilar heap in front of the mud figures. Upon each heap tbow who officiato pour a small quantity 
of ghee and place oa each an onion and a little jaggery. Near osoh rioo heap is also placed a pot full 
of toddy and some plantains. Two small lamps ore shaped out of wheat>fiour dough; in each ii 
placed a wick immenod in ghee. One is laid before csoh heap of rioe. When all has been arranged 
in this manner, frankincense (lombfoni) is burned; a coconut is broksn, the fiesh extractod emd broken 
into pieces which are pub upon the rice hoape. 

Lastly, a sheep ia sacrGloed and a amall quantity of tbe blood sprinkled on the rice heaps. Tbs 
people then proetrate themsfllves before the coraole; afterwards they light the two dough lamps and 
launch thorn down*stroam on a small raft made of oholam stalks. The ceremony ends with the costing 
into the river in succession of the rico heaps, the mud figures and the five heaps of sand. When the 
lest of tbe ofibringe disappean the coracle is launched. 

Aji identical ceremony is repeatod at the end of the ferry season, and also again when it reopens. 

These largo Kurnul coracloe are comparatively expensive to construct; in 1018 the price varied 
from 100 to 160 rupees {£7 10 0 to £12 16 0) aooordiog to size and quality. 

So numerous were tho Tungabhadra coracles in former times that the Vijayanagor Bajas 
rogularly assembled a fleet of them whenever their campaigning required the crossing of ibis river 
(Sewell in A Forgoi/tn Empin ; London, 1900). In modem timea railway engineers find them useful 
whenever repsdrs are required to Che piers of the bridge spanning tbo river near by. 

Coraolea have tbeir own eepodal virtues for ferry purposea. They arc, indeed, euperior to 
ordinary boate. In praetico a boat crosses a swift stream very obliquely, often laodiug a 
long way down.stream from its point of departure; tbe coraole in skilled bauds goes nearly straight 
across without great exertiou on the part of the ferryman. 

In Telugu a coracle is termed dvpifi; a paddle, iMddu; in Tamil tbe reepecUve terms ore pan9il 
and ihMdvppu. JAMES HOE^LL. 

New Britain : Archzology. Sherwin and Haddon. 

A Stone Bowl froin New Britain. By Esv. V. H. .Sheruan and A. C. BaddoK, F.R.8. 

1 fill ^ found au ancient, somewhat water-worn, stone bowl in the bed of tbe 

I D 0 Gima river near my house at Sagsag, in tbe extreme west of Kew Britain. The oldest men have 
no recollection of any similar or analogous object, and therefore have no name for it. The bowl is 
roughly ciroular with a rounded base and has a distinct rim round the mouth. Four handles project 
borizout^y from the sides at more or less equai dia*^nr>a apart; two oppotite handies consist of 
five boeecs and the other two have four bosses; a central borisonted groove runs across tbe outward 
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faces of bosses. It measures 12 by 10 incbcs (80*6 by 25*4 cm.); the diameter of the mouth 
is 6 mches (15*2 cm.); the weight i« about 80 Iba. or lees. (7, H. S.) 



R, Nouhauss {DeuUch-tteu-Ouinta. I, Berliu, 1011, pp. Figs. 51-53) records fifteen, 

stone bowls or mortars from the neighbourhood of Huon Gulf, most were found inland west of the 
Satteiberg. Ho found one in tho Tillage square of the little village of Ago, on tbo coast between 
Pinsch Harbour and Capo King Williaju [apparently not fur from Bummin]. Another was found 
embedded 30 cm. deep in the bed of a small stream at Logaueng, sontli of Langemak Bay, near 
Pinsch Harbour, in Idle territory of tiie Jabim, and one at Taniinugutu, a colony from Taml Island, 
at Cape Gerhards on tbo north coast of Huon 
Gulf, in the Bukaua district; moat of them 
are more or less bowl-shaped. Nouhauss 
illustrates one. Fig. 52, which lias “ four 


TlO. 1.—A. S. two VISWB 07 rSK STOSS SOWt. SliOU saosao, 
A7T8R SSKTCUKS ATtD A rHOTOOnAFll SV V. M. BHSHWIK. 
0. STOSS SOVTL ?aOM RVOS rastsflVLA, ABOUT 20 • 5 BY 22 CM., 
ASTBKSBVRAm, 1011, riO. 0S. 


“ well-defined wing-shap<*dproj«'cticnH,” This is very C 
similar to Shenvin'e bowl, but the handles are not so 
symmetrical and there are no bowes. Two mortars were awociatetl with stone pestles, of which ho vrral 
have been found. " Some of the mortan [TrOgo] aro composwl of lava, w'hicli points to the fact tliat 
'' some were imported from Ke w Britain, si neo lavais notyotknown in KaiHcr* Wil hcloiHlaml. In tbo crise 
“ of the mortarn found in the coostRi regions thiH can be cxplauied. TJie ei:treincl>* licavy piece with tbc 
" pc*tIo (Fig. 51), however, c>«me from a village which lies twelve liou»’ journey from the coast. Many 
" other mortars vx-tv foiui<l from eight to ten hours’ journey from the Mattel U'rg and it is liardly 
likely that such heavy burdens bevn carried so far iuland in such extrenK-ly wild country.'’ 
Ho points out tliat as some rewnt volcanic rocks are foutid in the viruiity of Mount CromwvU. it w 
not unlikely tliat lava will be found In tJie interior. “ Besides the stone mortars other objects collected 
“ by mo point to a population with unknown customs mid artistic objects." Neuhauss describes 
various stone objects, including atone spatulas with human rcprcMentAtions carved on the hsiKlles. 
The natives use the mortars as water troughs for their pigs, but they {•ertainly were not made for this 
purpose, and the natives do not know ajiything about them. Tlicy now employ the pestles for taro 
magic and other objects *&to used as pig'tnarkc*t charms, 
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" DiscoTstiefi m&d« at Logauang^ &outb of Finscb Harbour, mdicate perhaps the preaence. of 
" former inhabitants. In the memory of man no natives have inhabited the place, irhioh is about 
" 260 m. above sea level. During the excavations there were found richly decorated potsherds, 
ipUntera of obsidian, old stone axe heads and some crudely worked small stones tdmilar to those 
" now used as charms; here was also found the stone mortar (p. 137) in the bed of a river. The 
'' decoration of tho sherds (Fig. 62) is very dilTerent from that on pots of recent make and is particularly 
striking on account of its high relief and fi^equently recurring curves [Olrlanden] (p. 146). 

The association of prehistoric pottery with stone mortars is interesting and has been noted by 
E. W. r. Chinnery {'Stone*work and Goldflolds in British New Guinea/ XLIX, 1019, 

pp. 271>201}, who alludes to all the stone objects that had been found in New Guinea up to that time. 
A recorti of all the finds of prehistoric pottery in Papua (British Now Guinea) ^11 be found in Man. 
1032, 136. 

Neubause {Zeittch.fUr Btknol., XLIV, 1912, p. 400) records that Bamler sent to Berlin fragments 
of pottery and stone implements found on Umboi (Rook Islsnd) in a lonely part of the bush at about 
26 cm. bdow the surface. The stone objects were mostly of lava and oonris^ of a pestle, a spherical 
stone head of a club with incomplete boring, fragments of <liso clubs; they were mostly much 
weathered and therefore very ancient and certainly belonged to a previous population, so many 
traces of which NeuliauM found in the adjacent paii of New Guinea. In a later note (l.c. XLVI, 
1914, p. 629) Neuhauaa illustrates (Fig. 1) a large carved block of stone, kbm. found by Bamler 
near Mbarim on Umboi; this, Keuhausi says, is tho first record of rook* carving from Kow Guinea 
or the neighbouring islands. " The very crude representations have no retemblaneo to preeent*day 
" Papuan artiforms." 

The natives say the carved stone was made by the Manu, a legendary, small people from whom 
the Cockatoo dances ore supposed to have come. To them also are attributed the gigantic stone 
nortan (l.c. Fig. 2), of which there are not a few on Umboi. There is said to havo been a stone of this 
type with five cups. “ Stone mortars have been known for some time in New Britain; I first reported 
” them for Now Guinea in 1909. Obviously they were used for grindmg crops (Feldfruchten), for 
' occasionally pestloa were found which fitt^ exactly into the cups of the mortars. The spborical 
'' stone wbioh lies on the mortar in Fig. 2 may be regarded as a pestle. The present population know 
" absolutely nothing about these relics of a vanished culture.” 

A. B. Deacon {Maiekula, London, 1933, p. 627) was informed that Nevinbumbaau, who is an 
important woman in the mythology of hlalakula in the New Hebrides, went to Tomman island and 
there aaw Ambat making a pudding in a stone with four handlca (a kioc] of vessel not known to*day), 
this she managed to steal from him, but ho pursued her and recovered his property. One myth says 
that she was the wife of Ambat Malondr and, though a woman, was the first person to make a 
fire, and that ahe was also assodatsd with a high grade of the NoknMiA. No living women have any 
conneotion with these eultisocleties. She is the * totem ’ of Nemep village and is conneoted with tiie 
magic of hoase*baiiding. According to one myth, she caught five Ambat brothers in a pit. In the 
very sacred ATetHnhw rites ahe appears as tire mother of Mansip's two wives smd the whirring of the 
bullroarer is said to be her voice crooning her son Sasndaliep to sleep. Qat of the Banks Xslaads and 
Ambat are philologioally the same word and the mythology of these two beings, or groups of beings, 
is very simikr, If the stone bowl collected by the Bev. V. H. Sherwin was similar to that of Ambat, 
then it possibly may be a relic of the Qat-Ambat migration into Melanesia. (A. 0. H.) 

V. H. SHER-WIN. 

A. C. HADDON, 


Fiji: Tatulng. Roth. 

Soma Unracortfed Datells on Tatulng In FIJI. By Asnpslcy Boih~ 

11t? practically a past art. It is still practised more or less surreptitiously 

19/ in certain para of the provinces of Ba and Mathuata. Medical officers have told me that the 
designs are similar to those found on painted bark*cloth and on the incued designs on clubs. Child 
Wsliars Nurses can tell ms littie or nothing of tatulng because all the women they attend are in the 
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bloom of youth and so not t^tued, and tha old woman who are taCucd do not in sickness seek the aid 
of tbeee nones. It is thus a difRcnlt task for an adminlstratiTo officer to obtain first-hand information 
of valuo on this decaying oustom. 

Tlie following account of tatuing is brief and incomplete partly because it is a oustore 

restricted to the female sex and then confined to that portion of the body surrounding the pudendum 
muliebre and adjacent areas which are covered by the sliort fringe skirt (l»l*a), thus making it an exceed¬ 
ingly delicate subject on which to collect inform ation> and partly bccaasa many particulars which I 
haTO been able to gather have to some extent been dealt with by previous uiveatigators. The remarks 
which follow are, so fhr as 1 am aware, recorded hero for tbo first time. 

There is some divenlty of opinion as to whether girls were in former times tatued at puberty or os 
marriage or on both these oocasione, and there seem to be variations in the practice in different districts. 
The process of tatuing a girl did, however, extend over a considerable period of time, perhaps to bo 
reckoned in months. I have been informed that the tatuing operation was usually performed about 
the time of a girl's first menstruation. But tins point is one which requires further inquiry. 

In the Noiemaiu district among tbe Viti Levu mountaineers candidates are required, three days 
before the operation, to move about gently; if preparing food, to kneel down to it and to use both 
hands; and when retiring to rest, to llo on tho back with both knees ficxed in the air. These inetruo- 
tione would appear designed to relieve the parts to be treated from undue strain. Immediately prior 
to the tatuing oporation one of tbo wise women kneads or works the skin to make it pliable anci reedy 
for tbo instrument. The tatuing instrument ■■ ^ tooth ’) ia conetructed like a miniature adte, 

the ' blade' being made of tho tliom of a lemon tree {mli kankero) bound on to a haft about tho 
size of a large pencil. The mallet (uuu) used to tap tlm back of tho instrument and so puncture the 
skin is made of tnbeia wood (Zingiber Zetumbel Linn .), which is a ligh t wood found on the banks of creeks. 
If a girl of chiefiy status is being tatiled, a girl of common rank will be done at the same time " as 
'• a consolation " (ms kenai Molcu).^ When tho tatuing is complete tho whole of tlio area round the 
mouth is tatued os an outward and visible sign of the fact (me ktnai ; when only tho 

front (tnaUtna) and the back (miiaa) and not both the ( t) calves of the thighs (feme), then only the 
extremities of tho Ups are tatued. 

Further down the Wainimala Rlvor, at Nairukuruku, Matailombau <Iiiitrict (also on Vltl Levu 
island) it is said that no preparation of tho candidate’s akin is undertaken. Here and. I Wlievo, 
generally among tho mountalnocrs, the procedure is first to make the puncture, then to rub in the 
pigment (taken from the tree^^co«'a ami not an is apparently done in other parts of 

Fiji, to dip the point of the instriimont into tho pigment and then use it to puncture the skin. 

At Kewasau in Tholo Korth pronnee (Viti Lovu) 1 was informed that tbo pigment used was 
soot made by burning resin from the Kauri pine (ndait'ao} (AfaiXie intiensia. Benth. and Hook, f., 
Z>ammara t*/n'ens(>, 8ecm.). This ia the pigment us^ in that province for painting bark-cloth. 

Anthropologists seem agreed that tatuing in Fiji is an introduce<l custom. One is at once struck 
by the lack of contrast of a tatued design on a Fijian's akin, which is, roughly s]K>&kmg, of the* colour 
of plain chocolate. Tho parts of tbe body operated on are about the most inaccessible of any, and 
when the work is complete it is not intended to bo seen. KINGSLEV ROTH. 

India : Ritual Designs. Bonnarjea. 

Noc« on GeomecHeal Rlcual Desl|n« In India. Bj/Biren Bonnerjea. 

In a short note on geometrical diagrams (see Hxs, 1029, 60). Mn. Durai gives D 
some illustrations from the Madras Presidency, and remarka that she bae no knowledge on the I vO 
subject in other parts of India. It seems, however, that the prevalence of these designs is much 
more widespread in India than is commonly known, and at the same time an extensive study of them 
is yet to be made. The only literature in European languages on the subject of Indian designs is, 
so far as X am aware, the abort note in Man (for the Madras Preeideocy), L’Alpona on lea dicoraiiona 
rHueUea an BengaU by Abanindranath Tagore, Paris, 1921 (for Bengal), and Plate 15 in Gupte’s 
Hindu ilolidaye and CeremoniaU {for Bombay a nd Central India). __ 

^ W hen a chief died, his wives worn strangled ** u a coatolaUon "; lotoku ia anythfog doos ooi cf pity or 
respect fer eomcoDS. 
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In Bengal theee ritual dteigits are known oa oiifiana. Tbe woi^ alipand lias been 
explained in a Bengali dictionary ae '* the painting of the ftoora and walls of a house with the 
" pigment of rice powder on festive ocoaainns,'’ That these designs are not merely decorative is 
certain, In the French book above referred to it is said : “ L'art de I'Alpona ai inHnemeya Hi 
" 9u.tfitea r^igieuaes etpopvZaires qua, powr U 6>en eomprtndra, U faudrait connattra ceafiita “ (p. 16). 
In making these designs, os wilJ be seen from the oocomponTing illustrations, squares, reotongles, oirclee, 
ovab, triangles, dots, spirals, and eometimes also ooncentrio circlos, Maltese cross. Swastika, and so 
OD, or parts of them ate made use of; l>eaid« these georaetrical designs conventional figures of human 
beings, birds, animals, and different objects ore also constantly to be met with, and representations 
of trees, fiowsra and leaves are very frequent. It seems that a large majority of these designs is more 



magical in cborootar than purely decorative. Wliat, however, is their special functions, I am unable 
to say. The mterpreiation of primitive art, as these undoubtedly are, is beset with too many diffi . 
culties, oml is, at best, of a very speculative nature. They may be construed to mean one thing, 
but, on tile other hand, they may be construed to mean just the opposite. It is, therefore, too early y^ 
to form any opinion as to the real eignificaiice of thw drawings. Oonsidering then tliat os yet 
comparatively very fow designa and fewer explanations of the designs have been recorded, it would 
be a good thing if readers of Man who are already in India were to coUect as much information about 
them as possible, and also to take photograpba ^ tbe designs themaelvea. From personal experience 
I should aay tliaC these deogns are to be met with during almost every ceremonial affair, such os 
birth, annaprdiana, marriage, and eo on. 

During tbe discussion of Sir Flinders Petrie’s paper on ' Indus Inscriptions' at the International 
Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences (London, Aiigust, 1932), a question was asked os 
to the modem Indian interpretation of certain signs. The answer to the question may, perbape, be 
found in a study of these dftponds. BIBBN SO^EBJEA. 
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Wlnn«bag» Dfchotom)'. By A ~ M. Hocart. 

0n« of tbe moatstrikmg ieatiures of Fiji&n eociety is Itq dichotomy, that ts, & group lUvidos 4 C Q 
into two halves, which again subdivide, and so on down to single cions; and even these split 1 V U 
up into two ' edges of tlie oven.’ Tho most perfect exom{>Jos aro in Kandavu (still unpublished). 
There viUogc after village is on this pattern. 

Whole 
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One of each pair always ranks above tho other. 

There goes with this a tendency (at least in Lau) to divide the nobility into four : two sectioos 
in the running for the chieftainship, two not. I have traoc<l a uniilar dichotomy, in ancient 
Brahmanio aociety (' Ceylon Journal </f Science, I, 91 p]>.) Something of tlio kbid may be traced 
among tho Winnobagocs(P. Radio : * The Winnebago Tri6«,' 37th An. Rep. Bureau Amer. Bthnology). 

The tribe is divided into Upper and Lower witl; four clana in tho Upper and eight in tho Lower, 
thus:— 


Vrm. 


7<owxa. 


1. ThuaderbirU. 

1. Water Spirit. 


0. Buffalo. 

8. Warrior. 

8. Wolf. 


0. Bear. 

8. Eagle. 

3. Snake. 


?. Deer. 

4. Pigeoa. 

4. yioh. 


8. SUc. 


The order is not the one in whioh they are ciisousaed by Mr. Radio; wo shall ace why. The numbers 
4 and 8 are certainly not accidental, Min<x> 4 is even more ubiquitous among tho Winnebagoes than 
among the Fijians. 

Thunderbird la chief of tho wbolo community; Water Spirit of the Lower moiety. Mr. Radin 
was also told there wero three divisions led by Thunderbltd, Water Si^t and Buffalo respectively. 
The two statements appear contradictory and tlio evidence therefore worthless. But it is a safe 
rule that if there Is a contradiction it is in our minds, not in tlic facts. Let us aseumo there is no 
contradiction. Then the Lower moiety is dividetl into two sections, one, which we will call the senior, 
led by Water Spirit, the junior by Buffalo- Tims t— 


Thuficlsrbird. 


Watsr'fipijit. 

Buffalo. 


The same result is arrived at by another route. The rule Is Upper buries Lower, and vice verea. 
Yet in spite of that rule a lower clan wUi also bury n lower. Tims Watcr*Spirit and Buffalo bury 
each other. The inference is 

SVatcr*Spirit: Buffalo Vpper s Luw«r. 

The portion of the other elans is not clear. Wc must proceed by inference. 

Wolf are closely allierl to Water*Spirit. They l*otIi holtl water sacred. The Wolf people in the 
beginning '* came from tho water. Therefore their bodies an* of water.'* They go then with Water- 
Spirit. Their face markings arc very similar. Wolf buries Bear, and these two clans coll one another 
* opposite.* Thcrcfoco Bear has to go into tlio junior section. 

Deer act as servants to Bear, and so must go into the junior eection. So must Blk then, for Deer 
and EUc are closely related. In tho myths Elk ia younger brother to Deer; and is therefore junior. 
Both dons have the same face marka. The position of Elk is conhrmed by the fact that it is buried 
by Water-Spirit in the senior section; so it must be the juuior section. It is also buried by Eagle of 
tlie Upper ru^ty, and by Snake. That puts Snake lu the senior section. 
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Nothing 18 known &bout Fiah. We should espocC the eight lower dene to fail into two groups 
of four. There is no vacancy in the junior section, so Ssb must go into the senior. In the origm 
mytli of the Thunderbird cilan Fieh eomcd after Snake, but th&t does not necessarily give the 
precedence. 

The arrangement of the Upper Clans is not dear, as there is little information about Warrior; 
none about the last two. Perhaps some cue may be able to puzdo it oat from the myths. 

The upshot is this 

/ Water •fielrit. 
f \Wolf. 

Thvindsrbird 1 f ^ —Soske. 

Warrior L J L —Fisht 

Eagla r 1 ^ —BoJrato. 

—Boer. 

/Deer. 

ISUc. 


Pigeon 


The Boar correspond in their functions to the 'Border/ or ‘Edge’ of Fiji, and 

occupy the same position. The Fijian Border is either the Lower moiety, or a section of it. Buffalo 
correspond in fanotion to the Vakavanua or Land Chief of Fiji, who is generally bead of the whole 
lower Half. 

A great deal of such intensive regional work is required before we oan embark on ambitious 
sohemus for tradng the origin of the family, clan, exogamy, etc. Qui tnp embroMS mal ilninl. 

A. H. HOOART. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION. wsathardore are perhaps to bs found in some Irish 

poores on the lessons, and alfw traces of Welsh 
weather •wisdom in on early Welsh poem on winter. 
-A President: Tho Ht. Boo. Lord KmIsa. In Dr. Julius Pokomy showed ^om new evidenoo 
170 ^ Presidential Address What is Twiiian f the close rotation bf^woeo the V«neto*I11yrian ssul 
the traditional nsrrati VO Tooeived most at ten* Celtic lang\iSM, The umfleld oolonles in Kungaiy 
tion. That all traditional narrativsa are. or once an<l Upper Italy oan be shown to belong to tho 
were, rules for the porfbrmanoe of rites or ritual Illyrians end Vonotianss and the great numbor of 
drama, was the thoais put forward. Nr> connection Venetodllyrlan place and river names in the 
exists between history and tradition. Kidgeway, Laueltr territory point* in the same direction. 
Herodotus an<l Tbuoydidss are ahko urtaoientiAo. An amalgamation Mtwsen tho Vonotodllyrlans and 
Painily traditions, looal traditions, dhakaepearo's the Tumulus people produced the Celta. 

'hiatc^/ Leafs theories, Farcy Smith’s belief in Un. Wrogg.El^ showed a spooimen of Che mell* 
tho liistoriclty of Polynesian tradition provided doll, the last sheaf of corn out at harvest, and 
targets for the President’s slirewd shsHs of gay suggested possibilities of the survival of the Barth 
ioonoolosm. V. Orbnboch, C. P. Lewis, M. P. Motner cult in N.E. Yorkshire. 

Saintyves aa<l Profasior 0. H. Hooke and his Professor R. RuggleS'Qates, F.R.S., demonstrated 
eolle^ee were quoted In support of the theory ^ that blood groups may be a useful index of raolsl 
tbs ritusJ origin of myths sm legends, and many oharaoterislios and throw light on infUtration 
points In support of dratnatic origin were made, and raoe mixture. The A and B blood groupe 
Kr. R. U. Soyce diaouseed Th$ Diatributtm ^ lAs Mpear to have arisen as repeated mutations from 
Boli^ tn Fotriss, a belief whioh may have had its 0. A and O only are preeent in primitive or 
ori gin in a background of fooling plus experiences outlying peoples eueh as the Australian aborigines, 
of dcaams, illusions and baduoinations, the latter Bushmen, l^ps and Polynesians. On this and 
ariaing possibly various physical causes. The other evidence, A ie regsuded as older than B. 
spread of literacy coincides with the decay of the The Eskimos and American Indians, when pure* 
belief, which tends to survive, however, where blood^, ore probably all 0, yet they are relatively 
communications an poor; where loooMoses, hunger, advanced and Mcogoloid, and mi^t. therefore, 
exposure and fatigue aro common. Racial have been expected W have received both A and B 

regional varieties of ’ fairies ' offer a field for before crossing Behring Strait. Tests of 300 Coastal 
interesting research. Indians of British Columbia showed that they also 

Mr. K. H. Jaokoon, ^oi a background of wide probably had originally no B nor A, and are thus in 
study of Celtio languages and literature, drew agreemeat with other American Indians, 
inferencea about systems of foretelling ths weather Dr. Harry Campbell defined the evolution of men 
other than by direct inspiration. Similarities of from a Primitive Primots as essentially an evolution 
phrasing oommoo to the mantic poeotf and prose of brain; his study of the factors involved was 
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stunulatuig and suggeative. Cci^bral nciirgn* do 
not multiply after birth and therefore phylogcnutio 
o^bral moreMfi mu«t have been duo to the BelwtioQ 
of iwat« cerebral variations. Tho proto-hiunan, 
iMkiog the anatoiaioal and jnvtuietive (•qiupment of 
carnivore, adopted a hunting oweer in which a 
mmble intelligence wae imperativo for survival. 

Am important eeriee of papene dealt with African 
problerae. Mr. A. W. Cardin all Watecl that, eon* 
traiy to accepted theoriee, contact with Europeane 
hae strengthened auperatitioue belloft among Afticena, 
eepecially in the cese of witchcraft, omena and Uick. 
I)r- R. a. Rattray, C.B.K.. defined ‘Indirect Ruin ’ 
and dieouaaod ite effocte. Dr. M. FoiieH drecribed 
* *yp* of joint family, acting under the oontrol 
of a patriarch, ae a unit in moet dipartmente 
of oulturel lifo. Thu type, witJi many vunatiooe, 
ft found in an area of the Northern torritorjea of 
the Gc)<l 0*01101. Dr, L\wy Male Bhowe<l how <{ia. 
integrating had been the <«ftect of the eiibotitueion 
of the £uropean idea of truiing for in<ii vidua! 
profit for the African e^wtera of n^niitig wealth 
ae a toward for eocielly fti)pmvcd Wmviour and 
M an obligation involving gwjeroeify to other*. 
That bride wealth is a tochniquo for establishing 
new social relatione and for exprvseing thfwe rela* 
tlona by ceapelling conformity of buliavluur in 

i iven altuatiens wae the main thews of Proftseor 
Evaos^Pritchard, in a p4i)or based on obser- 
vations eroong the Atencle of the Kile-Uelle <ilvide. 

pe^m, by Dr, A. K. Tucker and by Dr. 
S. F. Nadcl, dealt with SAthropological aspects cf 
musica] research, The fumiT outlinud the fiuetu* 
atiog pentatonic scale, Uio rhythm and tlie tj-pos 
of inetrumeot of ehik lloutliem Sudan. 

Dr. V, Silk, from pirnonal obeervatiunN among 
the Eekimne of J.abrador, combined witJi studies 
of repoiti of invMitigators in other, regiom, ehowed 
the downward trend of tho vitalUy of rvimitivn 
poopln. Changes in diet, tho ravages of imporU-fl 
(liscaece, the destruclloii of natural n>suurees 
neceesar)’ for the aboriginal moile of life, aii<l tho 
effocu of intermixture, are all playing a l>ari in tho 
■low docay of primitive pi^upres. Another asjX'Ct 
of contact between ICuropean anil primith'e civlU- 
nation, the marriage proMeme arising among tho 
Kikuyu, was outlined by Dr. h, S. B. Le^y. 

Mr. Kinney Roth noted tho dscay of native 
arte and crafte in Fiji roeiiUing from Kuropean 
contacts, but pointed out that eha Keva ceremony, 
eneential to many social occasions, has survived. 

Warfsro among the tribes on tlie Lower Colorado 
river, from observations rcporto<l by Profi'ssor 
C. Daryli Foxde. is conducted by formal ohal longs 
and set battle. Mditariam is inalatalned and 
p^etuated by magical beliefs and by thn social 
preetige of bravery. Parallels with the Western 
Plains sxea beyond the Rookies suggest a cummon 
bstsft of military tradition, possibly of southern 
origin. 

Technological evidsocs for Indonesian contact 
with Bast Afrioaa ctdture was given by Mr. Jaa. 
Homell: the cooonut palxn and scrapvr, tho bar. 
tither, the double*outrigger canoe, and beada in 


Rhodmian ruloa with Indonesian counterporlH, 
Arab writjngK cooilnning the conneetion were 
quoted. 

Sir Richmond Palraer, K-C.M.C-, from the 
googratihical dutribution of atone circles in thn 
Gambia, anil from tlieir type, concludeil that 
they were oreeuvl before the rise of the Malinki 
(c. ISOO A.n.) when tho influence of Gana extended 
to the Gambia river. 

Dr. J. H. Hutton, C.I.E.. stated that megalithic 
work in Aasam has definito Msooations both with 
the lU’Ad and their pM morlem future, and with 
a phallic f<>rtility cult: this eomu'Ctlon probably 
arises from tho eonei^ption of Ufv as a finite matiTial 
substanee limited in <|uancjty, <8es Hepon on iho 
CoHiut oj India, U3S. chap, xld 

Professor V. Gordon Childe, fmh from Hei>ing 
and handling tlie Ihuls in tho Indus valley, gave 
a Wchnical acowmt of the pott**ry then- discovend, 
which (li'nuinHtrAted its <>fisential community in 
tradition witli tho more familiar cultures the 
West nnd yth, left hji impnealon cf its n-gionHl 
jndivwluality. The Indus civilitatlon. whivh had 
reached a high itagi^ d.OdO years iigo. slicwinff 
trado links in row muterishi ami manufactured 
articles with Mesopotamia, has been known to 
archo-olcgy for low than ton yean, but is one 
of the most vital edditions to that wieDce. 

Dr. 0. L. Woolley, >ti on il|ustraw><l ai!Count of the 
archaic p<-rio<l at Ur. brought out the importancu 
and int<TCKt of tho Hr-tpiene<« of cultuix' on this 
famous site. Kinds rniiat Imi spn^ over the pi'ricvl 
between 2700 o.if. and the bt'gjnning uf human 
oeoiipatjon of the Lower Vnihy. In spite of marked 
chnngeH, a link r>f continuity pros-CH tho prew^nen 
of the Bumeriann in the land wm the very oiUset: 
incursions an- b^- n*oplo of similar stock, but in 
different phases « tho kindred oultnro e\’olvv{l 
bp^’ond the borders of Iil-Mopoiamin. There ft, 
therefore, miKli first ion but no revolutlonarj’ change 
in ths history of culture in this continuously oeeiqnid 
riumcrian contro. 

Miss D. A. K. Oarrod gave a preliminary account 
of tho result of excavations at the Mughnret ot 
TahQn, tlie lest remaining ca\'e of tbo grouji on 
which work has been carried out since 192k (n-e 
J.R.A.I., vol.LXII, 1992, pp.297-277). Uecjuencea 
important for thu prehistory of Palevtine have bivn 
diaenverod. A ekeleton from the Lower Meustenan 
is predominantly Keandertal in character, but 
shows modifications oirailar to theme of the Galilee 
skull and the child's skeleton from >fughAret es< 
8khul, and may therefore bo assighoil to that 
branch of the Nvandertal genus which Keith and 
SrlcCown doaignated in Z 992 Palmonihropue Pale^tinut. 

Mr. Oliver Davies fovind evidence of Roman 
mnthods of prospi-cting and surveying at fiotiel 
Corenada and tita. Rou in south .west Spain. Of 
tho Roman rrmaixis near LeJeesU-r. the section 
^'ftltcd the Raw Dykes under the* guidenoo of Mr. 
Keay and also Ma^dunum, a Claudian comp ontho 
Foaso Way. Dr, P. Oswald haa worited for many 
}'eare on the latter and proved a moat helpful 
guide. 
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Bntinh firclueology waw rQpmeQt«<] by {Mpere 
from Mr. A. T. 1. Dollar on Lundy Island; Dr. A. 
Raistricle on. dovalopad Tardonoislan ait«j in N.E. 
Snjrland; Mr. E. G. Bowon on hiU forts nnd tho 
ovidonoo for valloywanl mov4>njan(e of population 
in Walrs. Mr. A. L. Armstrong ooncluotod an 
oxcursion to CrCAwrII CragSi Dorbyshiro, where he 
has been carrying out important excAvation* for 
some yean. 

Thrn evening soetional lectures wore given and 
again proved a greet attraction. Dr. B. H. Hunt 

E .ve a cinema dernonet4^tion of the ouatorua of the 
efaJ Fakire <4 Hyderabad (of. HaK. lOSd. Ql); 
Mr, Dortnun Thomas. O.B.C., deeorJbod tho flnt 
oroeaing of tho South Arabian deaert. iUiutratod by 
colour<'<l Klidea of great beauty (of. vol. 

LXIl. ISag. pp. SS-lOfi); Dr. C^l Fox gave an 
illuminating account of the inter*relations ^tween 
tho Btruoturo and soil oharaotsr of Lowlaiul Britain 
ami tho inovomenU of early peoplaa. 

A pnrtioiilarly nlcaeant feature was an evening 
devoted to local /oik danoea and children's gamra 
arran^ by Mr. Erie Swift, Tho ' survival ’ 
traditional team of Great Easton danced end lohool 
ohildren playfil regional versions of old games. 
The sjMntanoity and individuality of the old folk 


m the Great Eaeton team contrasted markedly with 
the unifoiuiity and impersonality so cheracMristic 
of ' revival ’ team. R. M. FLBMINa. 


Diploma in Anthropology. University College of 
Wales. Aberysev^ch. 

1 71 A fre^ indication of the growing import* 
anoe of the Soieooo of Mao as an academle 
stiuiy is the oitabllshsnont of a Diploma in 
Anthropology at the University College of Weles. 

Tlie course of sttidy will be given in the Depert* 
msnt of Oeomapby aud Anthropology, under the 
direction of Profeesor C. Deiyll Fcrde. end will 
cover ell the major branohee of Anthropology. An 
introduotory ooune {1} in Physical Anthropology 
will bo followsd by iMtures (S) in Ethnography 
with speoial rofbrsooe to primitive ooonoisice. social 
organisation, and technology, with mere detailed 
study of the ethnology of a seiooud region; and 
(S) In the prshisCorio arehaology of Europu end the 
Near Kaat, from palcsoUthic times to the iron egc. 

Cendidates for this Diploma will ho requii^ to 
punuo two seaslons' work at the Univoralty Collsge 
of Wales; Aill pertioulara may be obteLned Atra 
the Acedemlo Sectary. 


REVIEWS. 


EUROPC. 

Cardiff. Natlonel Muieum ef Ws1si. The PsrienaUty 

m ef Britain i Jes influsncs or> fnhablCant and 
Invader In pNhIiterk and early hiecoHe 
timas. Bv Cyril Foa. Ph.D.. F.9.A. %i pp.. W 
(sM uwist. end 3 Mdtna mavt fa eoiovr. Paper eeoere. 
108S. 

Eome years sco srehaolegists were wont to cortdne 
their attrition co the remains of men's handiwork, 
ooIIsoUds these objeots and making oomparaSive studies 
of their forms. In recent years tlie focus of their siudioa 
hes shifted (rora the objects to the men that mule thorn, 
sjkI the objseta Uiemeuves ere of interest mainly from 
tbe light that they throw upon thi history of the pest. 
We sro ell prohietorjaas in theee days, and seek to com* 
pile and interpret. If I may um a pendox. tbo Uistory of 
piehietorie times. 

It was prabetbly the influence of Dr. Herberteon that 
led some arcliisologifte to pay attention, too. to the 
environment that eurroujioou early mao. and tbia 
iciflueneo first became noticeable with the eppeersnes 
of Dr. Pox's ' Cambridge Region.* To-day no oae would 
attempt the study of e prenisiorio period without first 
aaearteining s’hat cheogee ifi elevation, clhuete. and 
vsgotattoD had taken place between that time end the 
proeuit. 

All prelnsCorisns havo long looked forward to the time 
wheu some competent writer sboold give us sa aoeount 
of the early history of our islsads, such as Ddehekite 

S mvided fie France, for tho pioneer work of Dr. Rice 
olmes appeal a quarter of a century ago. aiui. useful 
as It still ;b. must now bo eo&sidered out of date. It is 
tras that we have valuable monographs on tbo Palaeo¬ 
lithic eod MesoUtbic Agee in Britain, but of the later 
perioda a complete up*to*rUte euicmary is lacking, and 
we are looking forwara to euch a work from the pen of 
Dr. Fox. 

In the meantime this Uttie brochure, prepared as e 
lecture for tlie Intematioa^ Congraea of Ifrebiatoric sad 


Protohiftorio fioiencas. is a uisful indieetlon of ths 
treetment that the subjeot would receive at hia han^. 
It is written with a aympathotio insight mto the gonlui 
of our land, and forms a valuable introduction to tbe 
study of the early days that tucosedsU the intreduotion 
of agricolture Into our country. Only one etlght critl* 
cism have 1 (« offer. Dr. Fox ^Ms the beginni^ of the 
VeoUthie Age at ftfiOO s.o. Thie is e greet Improvement 
on the greatly infistsd dstsa that were until reoently 
current. Tho reduction, bowsver. appears to be uaiuilf. 
cisnt. Wlicther lie accepts the view that I have put 
forward that agriculture end the potter's art were Intrc. 
dueed into weetom Europe by (C^gean traders to Spain, 
or whether he prefers ths view originally advanoed by 
CliUde that tiMee arts were learned from the Danubian 
peasants on the Rhine, the reeult is the same, the iatro* 
duehoa of a true Keolithic Age into western Europe 
cannot have been earlier tbaa. or quite as early aa, 
3400 s.c. Even with t rapid epread. ss was doubtless 
the saee. this civiJisstion cannot havs reschsd our 
islands before SSCKi s.e., and KslUer is probably safer 
wlien lie datee the first occupation of \S^dJtiiII Hill at 
3800 9.0. 

This, however, is a email and relatively unim]^ort4nt 
point, and we muat congratulato Dr. Fox oa having 

S rodoced a very inarming as well ss useful study, and 
ope tiiat the time wiU not bo far distant when we may 
see a larger and more oomplote monograph from his pan. 

^ n. J. l£. P, 

The Growth of Literature. Vol. 1. The Ancient 

m Literatures of Europe, Bn H. Munro 
eSadieitk and K«r$Itaw Chadwick. Ca/s* 
Irridps. 30s. 

It ie e peculiar pleaeuro and privilege to welcome tbe 
first volume of die mepnum opus of thoee eminent 
scholers. Profeseor and Mrs. Ch^wick. The work Is 
** a eemparative study of the literatures of various 
** peoples, eocient end modem, undertakon with tbe 
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objecC of <lM«rrmntng how f«T it is pTHmlble Co tr«f e tlio 
“ oporfttioo of g«n«Nil prln^iplev in Iho growth of 
Tho wiqoity k oonoornocl priiwily with 
' UDwribton ' litorature of nativo origin. Honco, tho 
aapioaC litoraturse of Eurono toloctod for traotmont in 
Cfais volumoaro Cfroak.&ndwo 'iiilaiul titoreturca/ None, 
English, Wolslt and Irisli—in ao far aa tlieoa are 
dent of Latin Induenoo. 

Th» moCariai la dralt nitli aocording to aubjocia. nnci 
oluaiAed cluafly under Horoio Poetry aad 8aga. 
quartan Looming, <jnomie Poetry. £>oocnptivo Poetry 
aiul Mantio Poetry. Ib all categorioa the recwda of tiia 
five UteraCurra am comptuod, end the eommon tuid 
diftoring eharaoUrktlce ilitouised. )n all categorioe. 
trhorovor puMlbla, auRitnarlsa of poeicia o&d itorioii, and 
tranalatioiia of paMtaget in quaatioa, ore givon. The 
lattor port of the book, rhapa. avi*xx, daola vrith in* 
formation rofoiring to the growiU and prraorvation of 
UtoratuTO in gonaral. This evidonro, tc^Uior with (he 
coneluaioBJ auggeatod by thn onalyiia of tlw roeorda. 
loads to tlio grouping of tha material la thioo main 
phaoM. Tlio rhronoiogienl relations of theao pJiaaea ore 
noted and (lieir ehaiaotehstiea. as roproaontntivo of 
plinsea in die history of Intoltevtuat life, ore diecussetl 
anti summarised. 

Tha general rcaolU of this enquiry will be eagerly 
awaited. >'or tlie present, in tha a^cu of a short review, 
ono uancot hope to give any 4<laqnnto iinproaiUon of tha 
many aspoeta of a work of nuch prufoiuul ocholitrahip. 
But W way of aaamplo ono may rufer to tbo invaluable 
eiaaaiflaatlen and dlsowston of the early rerorda of (lie 
CaiUo litornturaa, eo rich and voricsl. out to a dogren 
obaoura and inaeeeaaible. Nut only is thora full nrrnunt 
of the graetar thinga cf both lltoraturaa: but thciu c«n 
ba little, iadaad, within tha seopo of this aiirvay whleli 
tha authors liava not at least tnuoliod on; eomotimea 
witli a frank confaaaiun of look of apavlallted kiiowlodga 
•^wherein ia alao galB—but very often with a luggaation 
whieh iliuminatea bayood the iinmodlate UarkncM. So 
it is thruiigliout iba bonk. Whatever tlio Kditiido of 
oriticiam towards partiauhr iiitarpiatationi or cnociu* 
aions, tlie fneasura an<l tha value of tlia aasistanca liara 
raadarad to workara Ib tha vnrioua ]>4rta of thia voat 
fiokl will not oaaily be astUnaUd. 

Kon.^Tiia pivofa hai^ rrad with oxcuplluiiai 
tUoroughnoss. At p. SI9, I.SS, 1 suj^geit story" (or 
*' form "i Btp. 004,*1.19, it is forty tiiuas mom ooinmnn 
" in Cyjiewuu'a pooms"; at p. 033. 1. S2. “ but they 
" lose thoir way." J. L. FALMhH. 

The ArehMOIOAi of Yarbshfra. By Frank anti 
fiarritt yVragy [/n (A« ^ (j9Untu Ar^htnio^ j ^ ■ 

' SiTif. Kilitfil Oy T- KcNariek, .U.<4« 1/4 
Put>ii^9dh\f Mrihucn, I0«. ftf.j 

Ur. Kandrick waa woil advised in asking Mr. KIgeo to 
undertake Yorkshire fur Iho * County ArrluM/logiOft ’ 
Series. Hie survey of X.E. Yoi4c»hire, pubilsiicd in 
lUSO, revoked a competent deldn'orkcr snd atiulont. 
In the proaout work ha has been aBialO'l by his wife. 
It is, wa think, a batter book than tlia Airmor. sliapad 
with more art and writton with a surer pan, 

The survey cos'oni io twelve cliapt^ the wliole mngo 
of Man’s occupation from (ho carliaat tines to the 
VikiBg period. It contains, like other volmnca in tlia 
setiee, a valuable gatattser and Ust of musouma in the 
country. 

It is clearly of the utmoat importaaco that tha raadar 
should undarstand the onvireamontal conditions ot 
human life in the araa atudJed, and tba first twenty 
pages of tlio work are devoted to a daacription of York* 
shira. Wo cannot imagine how thia could be better 
dona. Written with ample geological knowledge, with a 


rornmniul uf good EngluOi, nnd wflHoiit nilundnnro, it 
is a model for future i*ontributorM to tlw Hcrk'ii. 

Tlio oviilanca (or Pslnolithic Mon in Vurksliiru Is 
slight; hut th(» Muaolitliic pmvicivH nistcrinl of tlta 

C ateet interest. Tho moom of tha li. JN'iininca u'ore 
camping grounds id tha tnicnriitliic hunting folk, 
and the ^iK^oirKman cuUuro is repreaentod in Uio Knst 
Riding. 

71)0 poculinr features of Iho Long Barrow culture of 
Kiiat4'ra Ycirkshiro are well drocribed, ns arc thri nuocoh* 
sivo pliasM o( the Bronsc Ago. Stnaa is Inid on tiwda 
and traffic routes—jatieetl, tltrouglkout tlio hook the 
goographicsl background reoaivos irelcsuno oniphasia. 
Ths Brt>nca Age wiltleincnt sito between the 80C and 
l.UQO foot rontouM on Danby Kip<g is an iinpraaaiva 

e re and criCH out for investl^tkrn. But 1 agnia take 
va to doubt wliotiicr Mr. E^eiv lajustifiail in speaking 
e{ tlie eariip at I^lun Nab (p. M) as Urenao A|p. The 
fulk'lora rolatod Ui ataodiiis atonm in Yorkshire is 
important, and wo have little <lnubt that Mr. Etgoe is 
correct in raesrding the (reqiienra of t]ie noinn M)ld 
‘ Wife * as irulKutivn of (lie <iriginal cult asaocietoif with 
meiihira. Kir. Btaae has li>oatail Cvltle field Nystoim nn 
the EsaUirn rnuorUculH of tlie ribire, as well as '* irregular 
" Brimsa .Vgc fields," nn<l his hints an to The character 
and dlatribulioii <if lhc«u will Ui valuahle to stu<lencs. 
The book is no inero I'hrunologioal l ataliigin* of Siuls, 
but a suggeativo interpretation of prehistory. We hsiM 
confinoil uur atMiii Ion to the first hnlf of the Ixiok, whieh 
is <»( mure inrenwt te roadeia of Max tlian tho later. 

The writer nut infrequently reviews books in cliii 
’ Cuiinty ’ sarius, and nuvor cciuieii lo ilemniK] >nerv ami 
iHdti'r Jistribulion maps, eaacntlAl tu a proper vtudy vf a 
vuunty or any other mrva. Uigli liopcsi won« mioreainod 
hy the ndetiuary of 1 he innpa lu ’ Someroet' siid * Coro* 

' wall,' butlK^rothsToisulHTncntablc falling.ofij only one 
distribution insn on the cmiriby scale k provhluil, that 
of Homeii Yorkshire (whicU ws can g^ from other 
sources). There aru i>o aHoquata nfehiainrio iliatributlon 
map* at nil. CYRIL FOX. 

AFRICA. 

Notai on tha Customt and Polk*lora of tha Tumbuha* 
Kamanta Paoplas. JIlytAr /frr, T, t^*irffrn)'«ung, < a* 
y.li.A.l. V/intr*l tU lAe Miimhn /’rw, ] /jl 

LiVinMoaia, I IIS I. Friix 6s. 

This ia tho third ivilniiv' of ^!r. (hrlien Y<»unffs trilogy, 
of which tlie fimt deals with the speech of tho 'fuinbuu* 
Kainanga {originally, as explained In thv PA^farc, a 
single tnhe, but later to suitw* oxtont dilTorcaliaieil), ami 
tho second with the hiaU^ of thcaa people, (or wlikli the 
writer waa able U> ubtain nvost valuabw tnatcrisis from 
nativ’e autluiritiea. Tills tlifrrl Instalment wnrthfly 
completes the w<»rk aiul contains inaltor of unusual 
jntoraat. The rlcfinitioD given by an old men uf " what 
'* conatituUMB 'go^ viibigo ' " ma)* beaaid to strike the 
kc^*n'>ro v( the bev/k and throws h vivi<l. If perhura 
unexpected, light on iho tnural stand a Ala ot tho peoplo. 
Tlia goo<l of die rommuBity la ilic end kept in view 
thmi^tniC. and all tho various customs and maittuliona 
have to be understood with rofcrciice to this end, 

Chspton 1 sml IX dcacribo I'ery fully (ho ritual guna 
tlirough ID building a village—first, ths omcfu* tskon in 
order to dwcus’or a propitious site, and, sarnndly'. thn 
action taken to guartl it against svU iiUlucnr^ Mr. 
Young hoa given tha fnllaet account of tide procoilure 
that I have yet aeon, oxceps tliat of M. Junod fur the 
Hothonga, wnich differs from It cODshlrrobly In detail, 
It ia not to be anppcaad that these ouatoms and the 
feoUug which dictates them are peculiar to the Tumbuka* 
Kamanga tribe; tliore must an enormous masa uf 
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iri4U«r etlll uAr»»&rd«1, wid iwvsr to b» ra. but, having ngard th» para)|»l vartlMU, tbw# can 
cord^ uhIbck by an oborvar of Mr. Young'a expononoa, aur^ bo no ^UMtion witih regard to tba groater numbar 
lingubtio abiiliy and eymMthatia maighC. It ia not A W 

•very one to vhom the eltler aJready mentiooed could 

have eondded hie view of what makoa * a good village.* Suaheli. Wdrtarbueh. IITelf. Deuctch<Suah«li. Von 
Sueceeaive ohaptere deal with birth and childhood, iWA ih* C'crl Vtlun, Maputo, 1083. lAiygif: 

eomiog of age. and marriage. Under thk laat head an I / g Kommiuujnnerta^ von Ouo H9mi4*ouiu. S{ x 
tmpoptant difference la M be noted. The early aooia] S83 yp. PriotS M. 18. 

erganiiation of the tribe waa ** matrilineaL with deeemt Since the appearanoe of Dr. Valten'e drat volume in 
*' through the aiacer'j eon and with all cliildrec Mooging 1010 (my own copy waa long ago auAcie&tly naad to 
“ to the elan of the mother.” The fvatem tooalisM in ratpjire rebinding), much water naa dewed under 
the Korlhem Provincea after the arrival of the* Mlowoka* bndgea. It waa onlv to be expected that the war and 
familiaa> wu aimilar, but not identioal, A much more aubeoquent upheaval, togetkar with the peraonal dia< 
radical change waa introdnead by the coming of tha advantage of a long iUneaa, ahould have delayed the 
Ngoni. with their patrijin^ omnlcatl^ and ioMo Procluotioa of Ke suQoaaeor, at laat eompletecf in the 
marriago, which hoi of late been the aubjectof coniider. [elaure of hia Swim retreat. Dt. Vslten'a beadquareera 
able diaeiiaaioa, being, one gathare. at Oar>ee.Sa]aam, and the infermante 

Tha chaptere liaoded * Tabu,*' Oniena and Spelia,* and I** eoUactad hie materiala oombu from 

* Nature—Cod—Wortbip ' are both WormtUve and varjooa peinta oa the neighbouring coaat (the Mrina). 
•uggMtiveaad could be ^welt on at great len^. ^Att4fa ^ Dlebonary formerl a uaeful eupplement to Hadaa*i 
«tlie name for tho High Qod^urmorly uiad in Nyaaa. (compiled at Zansibar). oontalning eoae worda not to be 
land, but largely igpareeded by tbe Yao Mulungu. found in the latter. The preeeot volume contain over 
Theae are followed by * Juatiee' and * Durial.' Among 18»O0O entriee, many of which have no eouivalent in 
aeveral point* of Intereat oonnected with the latter we Swahili, but all are oonpetently explaine<{->^. under 
may note the ritM for " bringing the apirit back *' at AfrreeAeunp (with iu eompounde), eMredUcraa, ^akiora. 

end of the year of mourning, ^ie might eeem to be fien^ermufor, eiflowibaZicA, denoUfibeefen, Aegelung, etc. 
ineonaiateat with the fear preidouely mention^ of It* ^nlereating netea aa to producte and auetoma are found 
mturning t« haunt the vitlige; yet there la no real Bowriwoffa, Dill. Slfmbiin. O 0 i*t, Harzt. Uw, 

contradiction. *' The panen mponaible for the death and eleewhem. Proverb* and eolgmaa 

'* haa to be found through the diviner, and. if ikMeeaery, *** frequently included in the illuetrative oxanplM. 

** tluougb the Onlea). All the euatoraa of the year of introiluotory notea (pp. ix*xii) provoke an ocea* 

mourtng hava be carried out and tha group act eional quMtlon. ' Der ICehUaut pA J wie Oaumen.oder 

free for normal life at the earamoniol ihaviag of the ' Zlpfcnoii*r geeproelien wlrtl letstygoeehrieben.* la It 

'* heir. When that ia dona the apirit oea have no eauea a fact that Swaliilie, aa a rule, give it the Arabic 

.. ^ r^tment end la weleomad back in the manner picnunciatton J Ae I wmamber, pWi, eAoromo. cAocia 

dMcribed oa p. 178. The deparud apirit ia (thie. aa I lieard it, had a, not a) were prcnouacad 

. ^ app^tly m a po«^ to know U any of ita elan haa with p (liore Dr. Velwn'a orthography a*ama reaeonabU, 

failed to take part in the obaeowea and wilt punleb tiiough the fitendardiaation OMnmittee haa deeidad to 

that indlvldu^ for the failure, the full Ktae, uithout ceMn pA), except MupAuft and. I think, jaragAa. where 

whieli the nirit will retain a aanaa of grlevanoo, are the eeunxl aeamed to approximate to the ^eA*/.4W 

impoecible if the clan ia not complete. Of im ether (Intemationel Plienetio x) or even tended towerde A. 

human groupaean it be*aid with auoli entire truth. . . It oleo eaama aurpriaing that be no dletlnotion 

^it in Death they are net divided.* ** between the two aounda uauidly written oA, aa in oAinfo 

Th M ia Important,«the writer haa previoualy pointed (■ Meobaea firufo} and cAcAe, which doe* not va^y at 

out, bvoauac It axplaina why Africaina, working away Afamhuaa. 

from tbclr homaa feel—unleaa the diaUaee la abMlute^ Dr. VeJten. in liia preface, euggeaie the deeirabllity of 
prombitivo—tbe imperative aeoaealty of returning if a tJiLrd volume, to contain the new formaiiona or worda 
they hear of aicknaea or daath in the fanUy. Ano^er borrowed from otiiar Bantu languegM, tha uaeof which 
point which ahould be emphaeised la the fallacy of the is advocated by Dr. Raum, Herr Roehl, and other 
widely prevalent (but aaperfleial) view that tho apirita Oerrean mlMicnariae. The New Teataoient vanlon 
are miy rwarded with dread and dialike. b^n by the late M. Xlemroth end coupletod by Roehl 

The bMk cmcladee wltli twenty ' eeleoted fablee ’ and bea alra^ attraated attention and arouaed a oertaia 
a ealeotioQ of mvarba. The folk*t*)aa ere to a great amount of eppoaiboa (m Canon Droomfielrl’e paper in 
extent identical with eome recorded in Kyacja, while Africa, iv, ?7), Some of tbeae neolegieraa certainly 
•ome have a wider cuirescy. It ia a ptty that the Juatify themaalvae—aa to othem, one (eela tomawhat 
tracbtional * Rabbit * haa baan retained aa the equivalent more doubtful. 

for iTajulK. but Ur. Young ia not tba only alnnar in thia Another remark perhap* oadia for comment; ** Weu 
reapeet. No. 18, '*The SoB*in*Iaw and bia Uothar«in« ** elobindieeemWorterbucliiaitderfioeaeoAnsablSticU* 

" lav** wavariantofRattray’a*'TheQ)iefoftheKuka '* wfirter immer ton Buaheli-Auedruck Anden llaea, »o 
and hia Son>in-law,*' and 1 hava aeen one or more ** iat damit nioht geeagt daea dieea Spraoho ao rei^ iat 
Nyanja vereiona in USS. *'The Childno and their ** Der WortecKatt let in Qe^teil gerlng." Thie 
*‘ Parent«"ieahighiyoriginalyariattononthevtr7wjde* ahould not be Mtd without qualiSeation. l1 in aome 
l^woe of the two peraooagee (uaually tbe Hare deportrnente the vocabulary ia poor, in othem it ie 
and Che Hyena) who agree to kill (or wl) tbeir mother*, aiogulariy coploue, and borrowing doe* not alwaya 
^ ba^in. *' All of tbeni.’* it may im^ deftoieocy, aince—«a Kcear*. Baum and Ro^ 
be added, * are being uaod in tbe country at thie moment have pointed out—Arabic worda have eometimae dia* 
^ of pointing aome rMcal which, to tha pIocM p^ectly good vemaoular tenna : e.g., eomebi for 

mlm of tbe fable, appeara to be impLeit in the tale aiai, nurodAi for uuvfe, oeafi (or vcAi (here on awkward 
u ^‘•r* ’ appeara to doubt whether ‘* all or, hemonyic may havo lod to the aubetitutioa), <?afe for 

indeed, any of them are of onqueetionable antiquity *’ i ' wax * (Portugueee caro) le new to mo ourpl^ no 

* See the Hiatory, pp. 33 et aaq. 
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syzi&nym for (ho lomillor nia is noodsd; ood» on Dr. 
Veiton's own ehowing, would M«ta to b» coniinerl to 
tho touthorn disthoCii» bordering on Mo«afnbtq\ie. For 
tbo Mi, ib« Portuguaee eleioeot in fiwehiU is ^muat 
negligible. How msny ol the reoent Eoglislk imporu* 
iioni will TMliy uke root rezneim to be eesn^y. for 
insuiMO, p. Ml under ^uroMobil. To ftoyons with an 
atdequeu knowledge of Oermea^^n importent (e<|uUi(« 
for the eerioui eiudy of e&y Africsfi lenguage^hie 
work should prove invAluebls. A. W. 

ASIA. 

Ata KIwsni lir)bekar>nM Bercydiker Im Troplaehsn 
HoIlar>di Sy Ermi Vail4r. aibliof/raphi^fi'a iww 

IrulitiuA.O. Ltipi(a.\9St 294 vs., 0 mass, 1/7 

164 if/uMnuionr, ' ' ' 

This book contolas the fruits of an enthropological 
expedition osrried through In eight ineathi> luSg-v, m 
* preetically sUU unknown part of Dntoh Indoae^. on 
the UDSll mountainoiu islands of tiM Solor*Aler erchl* 
pelegoe, end in the oMtern pert of Fierce. Tlio 
leogrepbical aituetion of those islands, bridging ever 
from we borders of TiuIoaosIm to the Austnlhan run* 
tinent. eesmi to ohnraoeenae (he wltole cultursf end 
eathropoloKlrel situation. PbyeicaDy there is (he greet 
difleronoo Wtween tlio coast people, the Malaya end 
iiiunciaiieM in tha wost and norih*weet> and tlio population 
of tlie mountsdnoua interior ef the islands ptoplae of 
Uelanesian end Pepuao sMok and, in one part, of 
<liatinct pygmoid type. Culturally there is the old 
irkftueaee of the Indonesian lugh*cultiim penutratiag 
the west and nonh^weet, whereas in tl^e iiitener and the 
eastern parts most primitive eulturee still peretot, hartlly 
touehe<l by any foreign InQuence. Tiio clash between 
these leng*preesrved cultures end the recent inflnenee 
of SurOpewt rivjliaaiion brings up now Inteetaling 
problems, often of general importaneo for modem 
eolonial s^mlAlstration. It is a sroat asset of this book 
that tlie author does not overlook this sort of cjusatioa. 
1 may glvo ooe instance : tlie prohlern of the inereaslag 
induence of tits eehnola and missionary statiuas. Then 
is no doubt tliat their benelicial inuuence also raisn 
grave conHicts, helps to detrlbahse (he people, creetea 
a nsM' * intellcwiual pottyd^urgi'oisie,* wnick keeps off 
from manual labour aiul, more und mure, reduces tho 
social body of the trihee (p. 40). 

Pemnrkable is crrtninly (He way by which the author 
leads ua directly iuto the n*sl worVlag lilb oftlxe people. 
Boligiouj holicn ur euciologicel facte are, in his (uwTtp* 
tion. ikr from Iving but rellectod 'mstorial'; we 
watch tliciii working la the Ufb of the tribe, end the 
velue of this imwcntation remains, oven If we do not 
egree with one or the other explaaetion of a cultural 
fact (e.g., the explanation uf the * brfde>prico ' nut of 
tbe patrilineal cfan>erganisatien, p. 7$). Ooo of the 
meet jaterestiog ch^teie deels with the agricultural 
rites of tho Raat PIotm ialandere. VrJiko the Icgel and 
praoUcal gusetiooj concoming lan<| which ere settled 
within fhe clan by tlie elan’s *tuan namali* (master 
over tho land), ihoeo egricullural rituals sro settled by 
the whole of Che community. Tlioy are porformed by 
one paramount ' tuan iiamah,* who every year 
dewgnatee oae part of tlko land as ‘ sacred land.’ This 
land is worked eoUscth’oly with (hs most scrupulous 
obeorvatiOD of all traditional prescriptions, do two 
important ideas bleed In thm tradJtionil beliefs: tbe 
practical idea of indioatiag for e%*e^body tho right 
tiote for the cUfferent agricwtural activities and giving 
to everybody a sort of ’ pattern'Held'{ tbe 

psychoU^cal factor of a deep security fbr everybody; 
Mr all th^sn oompUeated rituals and nlJgiona obligations 


tbet miglit, >n tbe hand of tho ordinary' man, bo 
wfcn riy nurformod, or perfurmsd with too little power, 
are nxou for ell of them in tlie moat autborita* 
Uve and most powerful way. by (he religioui chief 
himsolf (p. M). 

It is worthy ef noM titat psychnlogleal quesUons lie 
very much on the boe of the euthor's iuiercat. So ho 
taekloe many important prubloma of native peyeliology, 
religion and the trust in prieata, oducotiun, ettituoe 
towards war, aruDinality, sM., eCe. If wo add that 
Very interesting texts (spells, roafpcal ineaatatiozis, sto.) 
ana excellent illustrations sccompany tlie book, we 
hsve enumersteJ the njost impertant, sltlioiigli by Car 
net all, fsoton tlist make tlie book a must valuable 
monograph. B. F. (TADI^. 

MEXICO. 

Mexico bofore Cortex. Mg /. Srk 2*il'owpso». 
A'ew York and London : C'^aritt Senbnirt Hoin, a ^ ft 
IpSS. S in. X 6 in. 296 pp> Pr(<» lOr. Od. 1 / K 

Mr. ThOLiperm, already well-koown by hJs wurie 
in tlie Maya Held, has In the proMiit volujuo giv'en a 
general aeeuunt of tha Ftexiciui clvjlisatiun belura tbe 
bpanleh voiKiuest, end has wisely made it to sumo exieot 
complementary to T. Joyco'a invaluable * Mexleaa 
‘ Archa'ology' by putting thn euichssls on aepoeca uf ibe 
old culture utlier tJisn tluies chieuy <leelt with by Joyce, 
The result Is a book which eaa b» usefully rea<i by t|io 
student In conjuaetion with the works of Joyce and 
Spinden. whilo it is at tho same time designed to be uf a 
Dumewhat popular eharaoier. 

The sutlior, as In other wirki of his, brlnn an Inde. 

B lent and uiiginal mind to best on hie aubjoel, which 
I him to edvsnre seme vlewe which may not receive 

E eral secsptanco. This is all io (he guod, aiut whether 
flnilings sre eonhrmed by hiiuiu reeearuh or not, It 
Is stimukiing and useful to have thorn dlscuntod. 

!nio aecuunt of (be eoeiel organisation of anclont 
Mexico is eouad and seems to glvo a true picture eo far as 
ws can Judge Doni tlio miwrably uosaliajactory inAimia* 
(ion which hiM oomo down tu us from tho eixtvcnth 
century. TIm only criticism wliieh (wn bo jnado on this 
is (hut pcriiaps too much stCOQllon Is peid to the views 
of Jdanewlier en<l thnsu <ir sMoe otlat American sociolg* 
gists. Quoetiona ea to the priority nf rcckoaing bv 
petrilincal or luatriliucol descent are uruvrtuln enough 
among Iwttor'kotiwa people*, so it ecome hardly worth 
whilo making any euppoeitione as to what was tho 
original nile of dMent in Mckieo. 

A good deal of stress la laid ou tho ImportAOoe of the 
cuUural oonnoctions witli tbe lowlsnde and tho south, 
rather than with tlie north. In this the reviewer finds 
himself la complete agrewnent with the author. It is, 
howst*er. not so easy to agree that (he Tonslanetl 
originate wi(h a pre*blays people. XT by pre-Uays Is 
meent prior to (hs hiitorio Mays of Vucstso or any of 
tho other peopica of allied spooch exist Ing si the time of 
tho Spauidt eonciuest. tius w no duubt correct, but the 
evidence certsinly eeems to show (hat the calendar 
originated with e people who were * Maya' la a wide 
sease end who epolw somo language of (he Mays family, 

E b^ly ancestral to Choltl or TiMtsI. Zt by no means 
>vrs that because the Mssieans did not use tha Long 
Count they therefore meet have borrowed the calendar 
from a people who were ignorant of it, as otlierwiso, 
Thompson contends, they would have borrowed this 
era el^, or at loast tcs use of higher units of tiros rockon. 
Ing. The best aniwer to this is liisoun^'ory Just remarica 
On p. 284 as to the sprcSKllng of culture. 

l^s book is well illustrated and the price Is very 
moderate. BICKABD C. £. LOKC. 
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A<c of Truth. 

.«ll gis,-—Frof«MOr Koce (X1 ah» 1633, whi]«i 

I 79 with my inloq^ntation o( the BubijeCiat 

«tha Ind Ian Act of Truth, aaya that it is “ clavly 
" not of popular origin." 1 do nM batlave that thia dfa. 
tinction of anthropologioal <lAt« into ‘ litomry' sod 
* popular' la oapablo of 0)cA0t dafinitioo. Both traditions 

B 97i<]a antlanuo cUffaring only in maimor, tha ‘ popular * 
leg tvaophistieAtod, tba ' Utarary * aophuiticatCM, autd, 
thanifora. to a cartain oxtant, co^irdinatad and aalf. 
oonaeieua. I ^ootad tvo walMcnown oxamplaa of Acta 
of Truth from nodam folk*toN. I aJio indicated that 
tha elu«f aourcai of tiifonnatios coocoroing Aot« of 
Truth vera the Pali Jakibas and the Sanakrtt^' Ckau ^ 
" /Uary ,' * the two grMt trsMuro*chaeta of the Indian atory • 
tailing ganfiui. I^aithaa, of oeuraa, fa purely * popolar ' 
Of purely * literary.' However, the eentaat of luoat of 
the Acta ■uggrata, I think, (he eldor rattier the 
never, tl>e Irea eophiaUeatad rather than the oo*ordiaa(ad 
or eel^eonarioua, Thmigli, here and tbora. in Sanelo^t 
literature, there are threada of argisnent and Mtimani 
which are ebvleualy eomathing akin, I believo the 
development ef the idea la novharo <licplayed, I would, 
on the contrary, like to ■umeet, that all over the Raat, 
there are nuRViruua methode of affirmation which have 
much la eomnaoa with Acta ef Truth. 

Mr. Roee qnotea the itaff of Achillea. Though thia n 
in the form of an oath, la it not actually a mai^puiation 
of a Donnal Homerie aimilet All thet ii eei<l la : " Aa 
** thia staff waa etripped and ii daad, ao ahall the Qraeke 
** lia atHppad aad da^ before Hootor." The qaeotion ia, 
however, eomnlimtod by the Mmbtenoe of the biceaom* 
ing bougli, roa of Jeeee, in folk'lore, parmutating on eu 
aiJe towarila the Luoky Troe that aivraye boM fruit 
end fiewere, and oa the other towarda the Noae*gay of 
Conatancy that novor fadee. The Aet of Truth, at ite 
aimpleet, la neither moral nor luagioal. 1 do not agveo 
thet my litigant waa afraid that nia wlfa'e Sari would 
chaagie eolonr aad ao givt Um away, Thie ie a purely 
weatom interpretation. Tha Orient ia oaeenUally polite. 
an<l politnneae demonda freqeent lying. Why ahvuld 
eayona worry about being caught out ^ An oath 
la takes before men and g^, Mt an Aot of Xmth ia on 
a different plane. It ia ^vioutly far more eerioua. 

Feral Ma may be auggeeted, the oonmon fector being 
that theee forma of affirmation wJl extraet the truth 
where the religioua oath faila. A Muhammadan, who 
lioa upon the Xerna, will speak the truth wi^ hia hand 
npon hie aon^a head or by hit IKaioA (tribal or henditary 
holding ( nowtdaye, nationality, natioaaliamj. Boma. 
thing ^ tha aarae quality of aliwle realism eeems to me 
to undorlie tho ChiMeo oath by w broken plate, or the 
Hindu oath, holdirw the co»e tail or P\pal leavea. 1 
have heard a /CvnMlie by all hia geda, and tell the truth 
when asked to efflrm by the £ing-BmperorV head on a 
copper eoia pulled euddMiy out or the pooket. There ia 
alao tha powerful Muhammatlui oa^ breed end salt. 
Ur. Roee would e^ that all theee objeeta were *' very 
full of Maiui." xliis la soiaatiffe ahort.haod wrtb a 
vengeance, li not mere jargon j for evan 'HMm and 
* QtMnc*' (p. 183} hinta caotiouaiy that pereonalitiea are 
probably irapUut in the original ooneeptioit I can only 
suggest that there is en appeal to the truth of tha pest, 
or rather to the pest in the present, in an aAnuation 
by a aon or by boreditery sutus, which may contain the 
rudiments of the Aot of Truth, 1 do not think that tha 
broken plate is mere syrebolism (“ So let mo be broken I’ *) 
nor the oath by bre^ and salt mere myetlciim. Here 
the force of the coTnicenaaLim of tribe^ unity cannot 
fihnmate the baaie conception of the etaff ef life, with 


all its aseooiatiens of paraonal osperleoco. In the same 
way the cow's tail tbe Pipat leaves are not purely 
religioas; indoed, they are reUgloite in entirely different 
ways, though the form of the oath does aet vary. Tbs 
reverence for the eow is Brahmanical, an instilled ssntj. 
nvent, which lianga upon the idea of punfication and the 
passage to heavon. ^he Pipal Creo, on the other Jian^ 
la Indigenous and kiiown evorywbere as the poesibU 
reeidsnee of spirits. In both thw case*, tho oath is not 
by the god, but by ths validity of eantonents and assaoia* 
tions of a religious onior. Mr. Roes auggeeta tiiat 
pantomime asist the spoken word.'' 1 think le 
is clear that pantomime does not enter into the queetion 
of tlie oa4h itself, though it plays its part ia all initiations 
and in tlia cerenioni^ of tiio law. What does very 
oomntoiily enter into the oath, is tactual contact with 
the ebjeot sworn by, nn insistenos upon physioal axist* 
ence in the present m ternts ef tho pam, or m eetabliahed 
tradition, which eeems to me to be ecpreeeed most 
oleerly ead at its simplest In the Indian Aet of Truth. 

K. n» B. CODRIMQTON. 


Childhood and Totem Ism (q^. MaK, 1333, Off), 

son W'lth all reajaeot to Mr. Komhiower, he 

IqO ‘liiia not eeem fully to reeJise the implientiens 
ul hie statements. We are dealing with two 
linked conoeptiuns, the juatiAalile concmtlon tliat Immus 
are dangerous anlmaU, and tlw unjusdllable onnreption 
that people can turu tliemselvea Into hearu. Tiiere are 
four tliMreticaliv poesible meona by which theee 
eoneeptions eoiikt eneor a child's mind: ( 1 } Jtxperience. 
In the cess of ons of these conceptions this is obviously 
impoaible, and, in tl«e ease of tho other, in this country 
hifpiv intprobable. (&> Communication from othere. 
This IS the solution which I bo)love to He ilie correct ons, 
but vhieh dose not commend itself to Mr. Hcmblower. 
(3) Instinct. In this case w« must suppose that a human 
Instinct may be a mixture of recondite fe«t and hlglily 
fanciful Action. (4) Imagination. In this case we muet 
]»stula(o s romarkshio serlM uf coincidences, by which 
all, or many, Rnglisli clnldron select end link tfie sane 
two conceptions out of a million possible oms, 

And whst of the word ' hear ‘ r Do ohlldran acquire 
a konwlsdgo of it by jnstloct or by imagination t It 
seems clear to mo that the same agency which transmits 
(he word, cransmlfia the coneepirons witli which it is 
associstod. RAQLAN. 


Growing Up In New Guinea (qf. Hay, 1092, 174; 

1033 , 33 ), 

1 dI Kart roplies to tho Editor's note 

' **' (Mak, 1P33. 83) that he was luiawsr* that 
escoptioQ was taken to his review until 1m saw tlia 
Bditer'a note ia print ; that he had no wish to be die* 
rourteoua; that Of ths books whicli it waa suggeated 
that he hjd overlooked,' Coming of Ago in Samoa ' Avae 
eiaa^ if nut speeiAcally referred to in hU reviow i 
Dr. Irortuno'e two veluroee apPMred conaiderably sdter 
tho review was wntteu; and Bukcp MuHuta Juflr/in, 
Mo. 70, though published more or Ises contemporaneously 
with' Growing \jp in Mow CluSnea,' is nowhere rvfemd to 
in it. He diS net doubt Dr. Mead’s field experience, 
but rscrettod tbet her acoouut of Maaiu culture was 
limitetT tc one ^edal fiald, of greater interest to the 
social paychelogist than to the anthropologist. 

The B^tor hopea that this note may counteract any 
wrong tmpreseioQ that may have been given. 


Eyss a» SpomswooDi EmmiB, His Hajeaty'a Frintom, Beat Haivtiyig London, B.C.4. 
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Syria: Archaeology. With Plate O. O’Brien. 

A ChAteellthlc Cev« S]f In North Syrit. By T. P. O'Britn. 

1. iNTRODfCnOR. 

The ]MTtiAl rxcAvatioii of this xito wim undertaken at tlie roqurst and with the Unancial 4 00 
aaeUtance of M. Olanrla Proet of the Byrian lX.<partmcnt of Antlqultlea. The Oriental Inetitiito I 0 ^ 
of Chioogo had chosen for their excavations two toUs cloeo to tlio viilsgo of Rlhanlchi roughly* halfway 
between Aleppo and Antioch, and it waa liopcid that minor oxoavationi In the vicinity ofthcM moiincls 
would afford evidence of tbo culture eeqtienco of the district In gcn^Tol and of the tells in particular. 
Tliis hope was to some extent realised by the results of the cave hereafter described. For the purpose 
of this note, however, only the ChaJcollChio levels will bo dealt with in any detail. 


As several caves and rook sliclters ocour \ 
Jododo, one of the two sites ehoson by the 
Oriental Institute, ono of these eavee was 
seJeotud for excavation in 8q>tcmbcr. 11)3^. 

2. DsMcniPTioN or Sits. 


TJic cave Is situated at the foot of a low bluff 
of limcstono at tho a(K>x of the two amts of the 



i 


the iimestono walls of small ravines near Tell 



Fm. B. aof MfD SROULPBR ov i;Mtaoa watrs.jaw wrtn 
sraMvaa ry kxcs; SAyo.MAoa or rAn'y.cebOcaxp 
CLAY WITH CHOmU 8TSAW AS P^OXACBSAyT, 1*8S SI. 
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short Wftdy Kemeni, which converge here before their combined sterm water* onto the plwn. 

The cave Lwi due north and from the top of the cliff a oornmnnding view over the Plaan of AnUoch 

to the Amaniis Mountain* ie obtoinod. ^ ^ 

It consiata of a single chamber, roughly eemi-circular in shape, about fifteen mettoa by about 

eight metres rtocp, and is partly enclowd and sheltered by the curve of the ckff on either side^ 

month a rough waU of rtonea bad been bnilt below the overhang. Almost to the top of tbs Uio 
small terrace is steeply banked aa a result of earth washing off the field above the cave. T^arda the 
•weet end both wall and terrace slope down to the common level of the intcrwr of the cave at ^e point 
which was being used aa the entrance, as the cave was then still in use os a habitation or stable. 



SECTION THICU5H A 


SECTION THiotiCH B. 


?io. 7. Bionctt TsaouoB oaeesne im »iUi cava. 


8. Ths Work. 

It must be understood that the plan of the cave is approximate only, as no sueveyrng mstrum^ts 
were available at the timo. However, it was made as accurate as possible by offsetting from a baoe*luie 

across the mouth of the cave. ^ ^ > u- 

The method of excavating used throughout was by digging down m thin layers of about eight 
tantunctres each (i.e., about the depth of a pick atroke), after which the loosened earth was taken out 

and searched by hand. . . 

The first area excavated [A in Ftg. 8) measured five and a half metres by three metres, and lay 
weU to the middle of the cave to the left of the shallow entraneo. The aurfece before cxcavatwn 
sloDed ehghtly back from the mouth. This tUt in the deposit was also apparent in the u^erljwg 
strata until nearly two metres depth had been reached. A total depth of 3 • 68 metres was dug, after 
which it was not practicable to go down any further. 

Area B included almost the whole of the west side of the cave, and a trench was cam^ out 
beyond the mouth into the terrace. The comparative lack of pottery, etc., below the I^te Bronze 
Age deposits in the outer, or north end of the trench, ^owed that prior to that pwod mly the back 
half of the cave was in uee, perhaps as a result of inclement weather. On the west side a broad ebelf « 
soft decompoeed rock soon appeared and somewhat le«ened die workmg area. After a few daj^ it 
collapsed The results from this section confirmed and considerably augmented those from A. Slight 
differences in the levels of the strata were due to the varied slope of the depoots in the two sections. 

Ad interesring feature of the lower levels of both areas wm the presence of three wcU-defined 
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layers oonaUting of compact, yellow, sandy material u\d liarder lumps of rock, almost wholly sterile. 
These proved beyond doubt to be the results of repeated rock falls from the roof of too cave, and may 
have been caused either by earthquakes or, more likely, by tlie disintegration of this type of limestone 
due to long, abnormally wot conditions. Above and below the first layer of this matorial eucoontered 
there were occupation levels containing black hand.msdo pottery, burnished and indsed. Prof. 
J. L. Myres long ago suggested a conueotion between the oocurrenM of this class of potter^' and a u'ot 
climate.^ In this cave toe process of rock decomposition is still going on wherever the stone is under 
or in contact with damp earth. It was particularly evident in the lock sUolf in B mentioned above. 



4. Tr* BsTOstra. 


Ana A. 

The strata are numbered and described from the eurfaec down, 
centimetres. 

Level. 

(1) 

(2) 0- (M>'10 

(3) 0-19-0‘22 
/0«2M«4a 

<6) 0*62-1 *68 


Levels are In metros and 


(6) 2 66-1S3 

(7) 1-85-2 *18 

(8) 2-l&^*30 


A thin layer of dust, ash, and dung: modem Arab sherds, animal bonoe, etc. 

Bark earth with local hearths; Arab pottery, etc. 

Thin band of black hearth decreasing towards tbo entrance of cave. 

Brown oorth; mixed Arab and Byzantine sherds. 

Brown earth; Byzantine sbords only. 

Reddish.brown earth becoming darker after 1 motre, after which Boman sherds 
become mixed with I^te and Middle Bronze wares (some of which were de¬ 
corated), showing considerable disturbance of the deposit. 

Bark earth; red and black polished ware bogins to appear. Red sherds burnished 
both sides; black ware, some incised and hand.made. 

Earth a deep chocolate colour; much black hand.made Incised ware betwoen 
1*85 and 2*00. A few reebbrown sberds of similar tetonique occur. After 
2 *00 m. pottery decreases in amount. 

First layer of roof debris; stotoe. 


* ‘The Ear); Pot Fobrice of AsU Minor.’ Jenm. Boy. .-infAr. Itut.. XXXXII. 1903. 
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(») 

2'80-2-02 

(10) 

2.62-306 

(U) 

$•00-310 

(12) 

$•10-3-00 

(13) 

300-3^62 


Browii ioftzny eartli; & little black indsed ware. 

Second layer of roof lUbrU; stenle. 

Dark hearth; uo pottery; a few charred anizpal bones. 

Third layer of roof ddbrla; aterlJe. 

Thin band of grey oah followed by more deoompoaod roof d<ibru. In the first few 
centimetres of the latter a perfect Neolithic lance point in dark brown flint and a 
flake of obddian were found. 


Arta B. 

Layers (1) to (6) were consistent witli the equivalent layers in A, and need not be described. The 
horiaoQtal area of (7), howover, was somewhat lessened by the outcropping of tho flnt stratum (8), 
of roof ddbris, which also proved thicker hero than the corresponding layer in A. As regards objects, 
however. (7) provod much more prolific here than in A, for besides pottery, many amoU objects, includ¬ 
ing small j'adite and other stone colts, bono points, bead pendants of atone and implements of filnt 
ai^ obddian were found. The aterlle layer of roof ddbris (8), whloh separated this occupation level 
from the one below, thiuned rapidly out under tbs rock shelf, showing that tho latter had broken the 
fall of tho roof d6bria and proven ted it from acoumutaCing na thickly hero as further out. 


Lovel. 

{ 0 ) 3 • 43 - 3-83 


(10) 3>S3-3*12 


(11) a-12-S-20 
(13) 3-30-8-80 


Brown loamy earth containing a Uttlo black burnished and brown burnished ware. 
At 2'fiO ra. a sberd with a burnished purplish slip (probably luematito) was 
found. From the same levol camo part ot a veue) of li^t fawn gritty clay with 
small oval Indaiona undor tlio rim. 

Second layer of roof ddbris; sterile. This dso thinned out under the overhan^g 
shelf. The thinnest part was snparimpoMd on an earlier occupation lovol not 
roprweiitod in A, from which came a flint point and a stono pes^; several Urge 
boulders further broke up the continuity of this stratum. 

Dark hearth; few burnt animsi bones. 

Third and last layer of roof ddbris; no trace was present In this of tho thin band of 
grey nsh noted in A at 3 80 m., but objects occurred in tho material iteelf, 
proving tliat Isolated visits must have been paid to tho cave at tho period of the 
rock fallH. and, as tho ash layer in A shows, some attempt was mode to live 
thero. From 3 • 49 m, came a large, fiat pebble with marks on tlio surface made 
by cutting; from 3*99 m. vame a small lump of very coarae pottery containing 
large grit, a bone point, tho tip of a filnt lanco similar to the ono from A, and 
tho broken butt end of another; at 3 ’69 m. wore found a lump of cough pottery 
containing entail pebbles and a burnt foeul shell. At S • 00 m. the yellow material, 
though still decomposed, became sufficiently bard to indioate rock bottom at 
last. 


DsscmPTioR OF Obji^ts in Plats 0 ahd Text Pio. 8. 

OtgecU from Area A . 

Pig. I. 

1 . The bsso of a small bowl with three pointed logs, pink, wheel-made. M. Proet thought it to bo 
Hittitc. 103 m. 

3. Decorated sherd; purplish-black on grey slip, whoel-mado. 1 08 m. Another specimen from 
the sanio levol had a black band and herring-bone pattern on grey sUp. ( 7) Early Middle Bronso. 

3. Fragment of rim, red burnishing all over, broad arrow inuaions under Up. 1 -Sfl m. 

4. 9, and 6. Three fragmenta bla^, burnished, band-made wsxe with incisions. In No. 4 the 
upper part was more highly burnished than the rest. Ko. 6 was slightly caiinatcd. 1-84 m. 

7. A Hake of obridiah. 3 * 85 m. 

8 . A lance point in dark-brown flint. 3 • 05 m. 

AU the remaimnp obftcU an from Area B. 
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Fig. 2. 

2. A limeatone pebble lued ae a driU*cap. circular hollowa on either aide. 1 *68 m. 

2. Flint knife, retouched along book. 1 *70 m. 

3. Fragment of a bone point, 1 ’H3 m. 

4. Flat bead in txanalucent jaclite. 1*85 m. 

5. Bone plaque with hole for aii8pent>ion, 1*86 m. 

6 . Part of a block buinlahod diali. 1*70 m. 

7. Fragment of a jar, partly humUhed red tlip. incbocl. t*86 m. 

8 . Black bumiabod and ineieed eherd. 1*85 m. 


Fig. 3. 

1. Flint point, rough retouobing. 3*05 m. 

2. Fragment of a stone pestlo. 3 *06 m. 

3. Large flat pobblo witli markK of cutting on surface. 3*46 in. 

4. Tip of flint lance point, dno presaiiro flaking on under side. 3*66 m. 

6. Bono point 3'66m. 

Fig. 4. 

I. and 2. Two flakes of obsidian. 1*06 m. 

3. A bearl pendant or seal; grey'groan Htone. 2*00 m. 

4 and 6. Two broken bone pointa. 1 *96-2 *00 m. 

6. Sea aheli used as colour container; tracea of rod pigment HtMl odhering. 1*05-2*00 m. 

7. Largo flint core. 1*06 m, 

8. Bone point l*95-2*00m. 

0 and 10. Two stone pendants ; in No. 9 the thread holo entered tlio aide and emerged at the top^ 
and In the boso waa an oval (lcprc«ion due to boring. 1 96-2*00 m. 

II. Button made from a sherd of t<*c1 poluUied ware. 1*95-2*00 m. 

12. A hollow cylinder of whito stone; probably calclt4>. 1 * 95-2*00 m. 

IS. Flint knife with tang for hafting. 1*05-2*00 m. 

Fig. 6. 

All the following were found at 2*20 metres. 

I. Half of a rolled pebble of obsidian, broken in two. and perhaps used aa a mirror. 

2 and 3. Two bone points (leg bones of gsaolle). 

4, 6. and 6. Celts of jadito. 

7. Small flint knife. 

8. Flint hammer. 

9 and 10. Two flakes of obsidlaii. 

II. Black, burnished sherd, slingdiolo under Up. 

12. Piece of bowl in fawn-coloured clay with small oval incisions under lip. 

N.B.^Ko trace was apparent in the incisions of the black pottery' of white fllUng such oa was 
found in the similar ware from Bakjc Ornizl and elsewhere, though this docs not. of course, necossarily 
prove that it was not present originally. 


HrMiUi Rsuavss. 

Unfortunately, human bones were very few. and those found were so fragmentary as to be useleas 
for any exact study. They included from A : two fragments of infant j awe, one with the first and second 
molars in the jaw, but nnerupfed. 1 * 63 ra.; a piece of an adult jaw from 1 * 68 m. 

In B were found a |dece of adult j&w, n few pieces of skull, all broken anciently, I * 86 m.; from tbe 
roof d4bm in the trench at 3 * 20 m. came the bead of on adult humerus, No other hones were associated 

[ 1” ] 
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with of tbd above, so one must OAsume that the burials, if such, were disturbed anciently, probably 

by burrowing aniioals. 

NoTB on AV Station v%a» tbb Cats. 

Previous to the excavation of the cave dcacribed above I had noted the preeonce of large numbers 
of implementa and coree of cberty flint lying on the surface of a field between the cave and Tell Jedede. 
These ar^aots, eepeciaUy (be ooree, obsely reeemble those found at Makertou, in Irak, some of which 
were proaentod to the British Museum by the Anglo*Peruan Oil Company.* On the same field there 
oeouRod small jadite celtt of the type found in the lower levels of the cave. All the above implements 
occurred in the greatest numbers on tbe surface of a low hump in the field, and it seems likely that 
here was a small village dating back to the earliest times, as witnessed by tbe cores, etc., whieb would 
appear to be earlier than the Chaleolitbic celts of jadite. T. P. O’BKIElN. 


Khargs Expedition. Misses E. W. Gardner and G. Caton-Thompson. 

Summary Raporc on the Khargs Expedkien of 1932^). Bif E. W. Oardner. 

1S^ Tbe work in Khacga during tbe last season of the three years' programme to which 
I 0 0 sixteen weeks were devoted, was, In the absenoe of Miss Caton*Thompeon, mainly geological, 
blxcept for ten days spent in investigating a fossil spring area on tbe floor of the depression six miles 
north of Kbarga, the rest of tbo time was devotod to an examination of the boundary scarp. 

At ths first oamp near Kharga tbe existence of a second group of fossil springs was confirmed. 
These He on the upthrow side of the main north-south bne of disturbance passing through Kharga 
and sast of the spring area. Those at Kharran, described in former reports. He on the downthrow 
side, and, as at Kbarran, the Kliarga springs were not direotly associated with tbs belt of weakness, 
though tbe presence of a branch fault passing north of tbs spring group was suspectsd. This could 
not bs confirmed owing to the extenslvo sand covering. In this region the importanoe and great 
antiquity of the breccia episode was further emphasized by the thick capping of brec<^a on the high 
isolated bills south of Oebel Tarif. 

The north-west scarp was next visited, tbs ssooud camp bsing ostablisbod at Umm Dabsdib, 
a ' Eoman' fort and settlement twenty-five miles north-northwest of Kharga. Hero tbs old under¬ 
ground water cbsonels explored and described by Mr. BoadnoU have boon re-openod and four setdera 
are cultivating the land. Water seemed abundant and good and it wae thought that this supply, 
easily available from ths jimotion of tbe Surface Wator Sandstone with tbe underlying clays, might 
have been utilized in pre-Roman times. 6o far as our investigations went this was not the case. 
Neither did tbe Palseolitbic people baro much interest in this area, but the makers of small tools and 
arrowhsada of fine quality seem to have lived among the wind eroded hummooks of red silty wash 
which are such a oonspicuous featuro at tbe mouths of die wadis. This silty wsah not only forma 
exteosivs plains but runs up tbe wadis for a considerable distance and is occasionally found on the 
water-sheds between them. It was never seen to grade into tbe gravel of the terraces and would seem 
to be best explained as due mainly to wind action, Tbe concentration of implements around tbe 
hummocks is probably due partly to the ehelter provided by them, and partly to the rain pools that 
must have been found in tbe hollows between them. Similar implements were found on tho top of the 
north-east scarp in and around a silty pan in which rain bad obviously ooliected in former times. 

No tufa was found either maitu ormtbennmerous and well-developed gravel terraces of the wadis. 

Prom XJmm Dabadib an excursion woe made to Ain Amur, a slightly brackish well high up on the 
southern side of tbe deep inlet leading westwards towards Dakhla. Here Wadi Tufa was found in 
conriderable quantity, but it conUioed few shells or leaves and the area aa a whole was aJso singularly 
poor in tools. 

Betxinimg to Umm Dabadib the main camp was then moved to the north-eastem comer of 
the depression and for the real of the season the tufa outcrops of the eastern scarp between latitudes 
26 ** fi5' and 26 ° 6 '— a distence of some 63 miles—were examined in detail. 


* AnHfuariea J^m. 21. p. 04. 
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The mein reaulte of (his work were ae foHowe:— 

(1) The cUting of the top tufa terrace at Hefuf both by advanced Aeheulcan hand* axes in a 
ecree <^posit Uneath the tufa and by cores and flake tools without hancl-axea intorborldcd in the tufa 
itself-'the flret time implements hexl been found in snch a situation, 

(2) The location of a second great mass cpf Plateau Tufa in the most soii^rly onterop mapped 
by 1^. Ball, bearing tbe same relation to tiie Wadi type as that at Bulaq (of. Oeoff. Joum., Xov. 1932, 
pp. 389-91). 

(3) The mapping of this outcrop for an additional ten miles of hitherto unexplored ground. 

(4} The coUection of nine species of sholle new to Khatga, and of 

(5) beautifully preserved Icavee which it is hoped may bo idontiflable. 

(9) Tbe flnding of tools of Middle Paleolithic types m iiiu in the Wadi Tufa of the southern 
outcrop. 

(7) The discovery of an immapped pass—the Aqaba M'tana—in latitude 29° 9'^limbing tho 
scarp by means of tufa terraces, and the fu^d of an oerly Old Kingdom bowl at the top of the pass. 

Riding eouth for a day's exploratory journey still more tufa was scon lining a deep unmapped bay 
in tho scarp. Since, however, this was at least four days from water and our transport faelllties were 
already stretched to tbeir limit, this new alluring area was left um^xamined. 

A week before the Kharga work and four clays afterwards were spent In tiio Kilo Valley eompsHng 
the tufa outcrops there with thoso of Kharga. A similar sucoosaion of Plateau and Wadi Tufas was 
noted, the latter with tools and shells «n situ os in Kharga. Tho oceurrenoo of aimilsr typM of exotic 
shells in both areas affords a valuable link b^wcen them, 

Tbe European personnel of tbe expedition consisted of Miss Prances Purser of Trinity College, 
DubUn, for tho whole time, and Miss McKinnon Wood for half Che season, to both of whom tho 
expedition owes much, particularly in the Hucoossful collection of shells. One Kufti workman, two 
locals and a cook, four camel men and nine camels completed tho party. Klcvon working camps in all 
were ostablishod in Kharga and three in the Nile Valley. 

As in former yoart the expedition was generously helped by Mr. 0. K. Little, Director of the 
Geological Survey, and by the oSicers of tho Frontiers District Administration In Kbarga. 

Note Co Subierlbera to tho Predynaitle Research Commictoo of the Inscicueo. By 0. Cat^-Tkomp»on. 

As enounced to subscribore in June, 1932, it was decided that the last season of the three years’ 
programme of prehietoric research In Kharga Oasis should be devoted by Miss Gardner to the 
extension and co*ordmation of tho geological information upon which pivot the srcbfeological results. 

Her summary report indicates the scope of tho work ; It rounds off several problems carried 
over from former seasons. Two points, however, unitro8so<l In her report, uood emphasis from me. 
The first is the excellence of her organisation which enabled ber to execute, without a hitch, intensive 
work in singularly remote and desolate spots on tho boundary scarps, during which a distance of 200 
miles was covered. It is ono thing to visit these areas hurriedly and lightly equlpporl, though how few 
Europeans have, in fact, done It; quite another to remain in them with a party of 11 human beings 
and 9 oamele for weeks. 

The second point which receives no prominence in her report is the fact that a fine collection of 
FalfooUtblc tools found m $Uu in, under, and over tufu, has been added to the previous colleciionH. 
These, being mainly associated groups of considerable numbers, not only provide welcome additional 
data for typological questions which, the world over, are in process of drastic revision, never to bo 
furthered by surface collecting, but furnish also an invaluable supplement to the body of etratigrapbieal 
information obtained in former years. Both tbo vertical and tho horiaontal range of Palieollthic 
evidence has been enlarged by this season’s Tesearch. 

In Che late prehistory of Kharga some groups of dwarf tools and arrow.tipe associated with rare 
coQcave.base arrow-heads of Faiyum Neolithic type, found In the Umm Dabadlb area, are noticeably 
important. 

The progrses of the work has been summarised from time to time in periodicals and in the preae. 
The most important of those reports appeared in the Otoffraphical Joumai, Nov., 1932, under tbo title 
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’ The PwhiiJtoric Geography of KJ>arga Oaais/ This article, somewhat revolutionary in auggastions, 
drew a mtical commentary from Mr. K. J. L, Beatlnell in the issuo of February, 1©33, to which reply waa 
made in tho same* numbOT. A atimujating diBcusaion of certain points was continued in the same 
Journal lost June to wlndi Mias Gardner, Dr. John Ball, director of Desert Surveys, Mr. Liltle, director 
Geological Surrey, Egypt, and Dr. K. 8. Sandford contributed. Other articles dealing with the work 
havo appeared in the 04oicgical Afafeiziw, September, 1932, under the beading ' Some Problems of tho 
* Pleistocene Hydrography of Kharga Oruds'; in Man, May, 1031 and June, 1932; in Andgiisjy, June, 
1931; in the lUu^mitd London N 0 c$, May 2, 1931; and in The Times, April 13, 1931. 

Though tho immediate needs of provisional publication have thue bMm satisfied, subecribers will be 
gjad to learn that the otherwise impending financial difficulty of piibJication of the full and synoptical 
results of tho three seasons' work has been averted by a gonuroue offer from the Iiutitut d'Egypte to 
include it, subject to fornt&l acceptance in draft, in their wcU'known series of Mdraoiree, which already 
contains Miss Garducr s monograph on the Faiyum MoUusca. 

Complete record and abundant illuetration arc thus assured, lino drawings of tho selected 
implemcata have been entrusted to Ml— Mary Erskine Nicol, sod already 450 tools have boon dealt 
with in pen drawings of very exceptional quality. It is resettable ^at the large eories of picked tools 
retained by the Cairo Museum ore thus inevitably omitted from amongst tho figured specimens. 

The Egyptian Department of Antiquities, in onforemg upon prehistoric research laws designed for, 
and suited ojily to, the normal field of dynostio and predynostio excavation, thus ponoliaea its national 
etone*ftgc coUeotions not less than it hinders the rosoareh worker; reciprocal loss is deplorable. 
In its own sslf'interest fresh regulations, permitting tbe temporary export, under agreed safeguards, 
of stone*age collections pending proper study and priblieatkm, and unmutilated by the capricious 
retention of picked specimens from geologically associated groups, should be introduced without 
delay. This was the unaxumously exproeiod and imporsonal opinion of prehistorians of all nadons 
represented at the Litemational Congress of Prehistoric and Protoliistoric Sciences in 1932. * Subject 
to tho approval of tho Egyptian Oovernment, one would urge tho appointment at the narllest procUcable 
opportunity, of a small international conmitteo of eminent prehiatoriani (tbe geological element in its 
composition not Kdiig omitted), to reconudor the whole question, which affeoU other countriee besides 
Egypt, and to draw up suggestions for consideration by Dopartmouts of Anriquities as to the best 
means to safeguard the rightful claims of national eoUcctions without hindering the advance of seientiflo 
probistoric research. 

Tho completion of the three years' plan in Kharga muet not pass without the expression of deep 
thanks to those wboso financial support mads it poseibJe. That during a period of unparalleled 
monetary stress and cruehing taxation, support to on annual average of should be forthcoming 
for archaologieal spade-work with a strictly unscnsational purpose, will be mspiring to a wider circle 
of research workers than the actual redpiento. 

Tho PredynastiQ Hcecarch Committee of the Inetitiite, whioh has no ably backed tho work under 
tbs energetic chaimonship of Professor J. L, Myree, remains in being until the completion of publication 
and allocation Co mueeume of the finds. 

Our thanks are given also Co Mr. 0. D. Hornblower, who shouldered tbe additional burden of 
Hon. Tressuror to the expedition; and to Mise E. M. Fleming, who both as Bocorder of Section H. 
and Assistant Editor of Man, has throughout rendered tlic expedition frequent and much appreciated 
eervice. G. CATON-THOMPSON. 

* The resolution, adopted by the plenary aesaion of tbe Congress on fi August 1932, was oe follows : 

** Qua l» OongtSK ]Dt«rii4t«nsl des Soi«uc«s PrShistoriquw et ProcohietoriquM enreglswe svm un profond regret 
" U nouvsll* qu» te Diptrt4m«nt dee AntiquitSt du Gouvoertsmont Egyptian oppcee cerMins difiloultea S I’Studd 
“ scisntiaqu* de Is prShistoire du pays. L« CoegrSa, tout to luapocunt I» droit d« la nebon Sgyptio&Jia d* gardar 
" at da disposer das rlociunsnu ds bm ortginas, at an la ISliciuuit da son ancouraganant gSnSrel dM dtudas prShistori • 
” quss. pria lo gouvarnaruaiW JSgypcian da s'sisurar qua las trouvatllM prShiatoriquas aoiant adreinistrdM d'uos fa$on 
“ vraiausnt sciantiAqua, pour qua Isa coUactioos soiant at iwtent aocaeaiblsa auK Studas apSoiaUslaa at qua dee lots 
da divrraaa provenancea et da divan ruvaaux na loiant paa raSlafigSa: ao particuUer. da prandra Isa mstum 
“ nScossairaa pour qua las treuvaillre prSliietoriquea dont TStuda scieotifiqua dapandda la solld&ritSda la valaur da 
laur material, na sotant poa Mpaidst aans regordar cat ospacc da leur volaur sciantiAqua at qua das obstaolaa aa 
" aoiant pas intarpoads i iaur axomiaation tanporoire 4 I'Straoger par dea savonto spocisUsrea.'' 
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Italy : ArcKaology. Moretti. 

A Hu (•Urn Recently Diicovered in the neighbourhood of Riati. Italy. By Q. MoTtiii, 3H2>€n‘ntendent 
of Excavaliom al Romo. 

In December, L92S, a Kut>um (urws a capanna) wee discovered oooidentally at Bnafiano* 4 Q J 
OoUano in the land of the Soolopi Fathen, by the from Tre*Stradi to Ponte Crispolti, in I Ot 



HcV'VaM tKou atarr. 


the distriot of C&m})o*reatino, on whose south margin rises the travertine ridge on whose summit 
stands lUoti. 

Within the ura, with sehes and burned bonea, were found two bronze blades of so*called ' razore,' 
one square, the other flingle*edged; a long bronze wire w hich served to holt the ' door ^ to ^e 
opening of the nm. Nearby was a one* handled vessel. The clay urn, in its turn, had been 
enclosed in a large chest of poroua travertine which was feund in fragments: only the apex 
remained whole. 

This is not the first time that this locality has yielded hui^ums. Some years ago another was 
found whole, and in it two clay broken vessels and three broken objects of bronze. 0. MORhlTTI. 
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W. E. ftpch: born 2 April, ie«l: diotf S April, 1933. 
... Wo to j’ooord th«' dooth on .ith April, 

IqQ 11133. of !Dr. WaIwt E. lUith, who was ao 
Honorary Prllovr of tho Royal Anthmpo* 
loj^cal Inxtituto. 

Dr. W. R. Roth wns tho U/rt of a number of 
eons of Dr. AfathieB Roth, Burgeon, of Wimpolo 
Street, London, all of whom cliftmguiBheil them* 
nivoe m either anthropology or aurg;ery. Wo noted 
in 1G26 iho <ieabh of one. Mr. K. Ling RoCh, formarly 
Korifior of EankAeld MuBoum, Halifax. 

Walter AMnnind Roth wfia born in London on 
Snd April, 1361, K« w$h oducatod at tho CoDige 
Mariotu, Eoulogno-Bur-Mor, aud at Paris and 
Darmstadt, Ho later stmlieii at Univoreity Colley^ 
Sohool, London, whoro he remainoci from 1363 to 
1873 an<l whero in his loot year he was Piixt Silvor 
Medallist for biology and oomparativa anatomy. 
He proccedotl to l^fagtlaJcm Collet, Oxford, an<l 
ffraduBted Ij.A., with honours in Mology in 1884, 
and wss a Demy (sthclar} of the eoUege. Ho sub* 
sequontly mialidod with thu degreea of M.R.C8. 
{BngJ, L.K.C.P. {London}, being attached to 
Sc. Ihomns's Hospital, and was for a time demon* 
atrator to Sir Ray Lankester. At the age of 27 
he WBJ appointed Dirsetor of tha Governmnnt 
School of Uinrs and Ineluotrira, South Australia, 
and six yearn later wes plaoed in ohargo as cnedicai 
officer of the Boulia, CTonouiry, and Kormanton 
public hospital in North Queeri^and. In 1837 ho 
oecams Chief Protoctor of AboriginalB, Queensland, 
a poet which «v<» him the opportunity of studying 
the nstivo innabltants in much dstail. Ks was 
lator (1806} the sola Royal Conunismonor to inquire 
into the conditions of natives of Western Aiwtralia 
and for a time was in private praotloe in Tasmania. 
In 1806 he wse appointod a stipendiary moglatrato 
and protaetor of ln<li»iiK and Qovemmont medical 
offie<>r in the Pomeroon district in British Ouiana, 
whero he spent tho following nine yean. 

1826 ho was also in obarge of the Demerara River, 
Rupununi, and North'West districts, and on re* 
timmont iVom tho Clvjl Service at ^e dm of 87 
was ^Mintud Curator of tho OeorgetownMuseum 
of the Royal Agricultural and Cornmecoial Society 
and Oovamment Archivist. 

Id addition to being an Honorary Fellow of the 
Institute W. R. Roth was an hoDorary msTobor of 
the anthropological societies of Beriin sad Floreooe, 
and in 1802 was president of the aothropological 
seetiOD of the Australian Association for ^e Advance* 
ment of Ikience in Hobart, Tasmania, and received 
tho Clarke medal of the Royal Society of New South 
Wales for original meearches in natural saiancs. 
He hod the distinction of leading three aeientiho 
exp^itioDS in British Quiszta. 

Hia contributions to ethnology exhibit the pains¬ 
taking anoioraoy in detail of text an<l illustration 
of a min who was devoted to his studies, and his 
works on the native inbabltanU of North Quenns- 
land and od the Guianese Indians are now valued 
works of raference. 


The extract which followe ie roprodiiced with 
acknowledgomnnt from the extraordinary imue of the 
official gasette of British Guiana which was pub* 
lished on 6th April to annouooo tho death of 
W. D. Roth. Dr. Roth was an an* 

" thropologist whoso work had won for him a 
*' World-Wide reputation. He wau a recognised 
" authority on the Guiaria InUiaos, while his 
*' translations of the Travels of Richard and Robert 
** Bchomburgk showe<l his great capacity both as 
“ an s<htor and translator, as well os his wide 

knowlMge of the country and jta peoplrs. His 
'* death will bo widely mourned as an Irreparable 
“ less in the knowledge and study of primitive 
" races. In Dr. Rcth British Guiana has further 
“ lost an oothusisstic and sealous worker and a 
“ loyal fhend who gave unsparingly of his time 

to all Studios of value and intereat to the 
" Colony. ..." 

Tho following list of publications is oompile<l 
frem tile catalogue of the Royal Eknplre Society 

1887. Kthnological studies among tho N.W. 
Central Queensland aborigine*. Bris¬ 
bane. 

Notes on social and individual nomen* 
clature among oertain North Qiieontdand 
aborigines. Sou. £toc. Quotniland. Voi. 
XIII. 

1801-06. Nonh Queensland Bthn^lofficai DuUuin, 
Nos. 1 to 6. Noe. 7 and 8. Queensland, 
Homs Secretary's Department. Bris* 
bane. 

1808. Gamea, mrts sacI amusernenta of the 
North Queensland aborigines. Au^rol. 
Atooo. Adv. 8ei«no$. Vol. LX. 

1802. Notes on savege life io the early days of 
Western Australian settlement. Sou. 
Sot. Queenefand. Vol, XVII. 

1806. North Qiieensiand Ethnography. SuortU 
qf iho Australian Mutoum. Vol. VI. 

1808. Some teohoologioal notes from the Pome* 
rcon Htvnr, British Guiana. j.R.A,t. 
Vol. XXXIX, 1808, pp. 86,^. 

1810. North Queensland ethnography; troas* 
port and trade; decoratioo, dufbrmation 
and clothing: huts and shelters; pue. 
tiuea and abnormalitiN; Boeial and 
individual nomenclature. Sseords of 
th* AusinUuM JVttseum. Vol. VUI. 
Sydney. 

Idll. Narcotics and stimulants of the Cuiaoeae 
Indian. British Ouiana Mtdi^ Annals. 

Old time Indians. TVmeAri. Vol. I. 

1812. On the native drinks of the Guiantee 
Indian. TimeAft. Vol. II. 

1881. Some czamplea of Indian mimiery, fraud, 
and imposture. TtmsAri. Vol. VJl. 
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1 > Travth in Bnfi'M 

Ouiana, 18*0-44. TromI«t^cl and 
by W- S. R, Georgetown. 

]d2P. AdeJ^tione) etudjw of tho ertit, cr«fl«. Ami 
customs of tbo GuIaaa InUiaiu. with 
ref^ranoo to those of southern 
l^itish Quisn&, ^ntVAeontrTn /nefiVu. 


(ion, Burtdu A7itfHean £!lhnoloi/y- 
Biillelin OJ. WiUhiufftm. 
Ackoowlodgememt lx clue to the Daily Afyoay 
end the ChronMe, both of Ceorgc^town, 

BritiHh (juienA, for xonu’ of the infurmotton included 
in tho above notice. 

KING8LKY ROTH. 


REVIEWS. 


AftCHyVOLOCYt 

Pretiiitorhka Vinia I, Industrlia CinsbaHu 1 
Koimstika u VIaW j two opptndUtt, 2. Tho 
hound iMiij/ m prehi^iorU Jitliyioii; 21 . Vtnfio 1 K h 
ond rt« Hypothoroon AfyiA. By AfiVc^a M. Vnni}. * “ 
Bolyrcd, 10 »i. «». IQP pp., 14B iUK«^ro(ion«, i 

cMortrsd plateo. 

This is the tint inetalrnent of a complote publication 
of the important site at VlnSa. !4 Jetn. east of Belgmd 
on the Danube. This part (leak with the cinnabar 
Induatry wliioh PrelbMor Vaai6 as the raiton 

fi An of the eettlement and m logically to be put lint, 
and with the uae ofeinnaber (mereurk sulphideh salens 
and ipaen pipnent for cosmetici os witneasecJ by thsir 
actual oeeurtanos in Iuipm and on palettes, and by ihs 
painting of etatuea fnunu on the aita. He in forms me 
that Part II will dieeuee the lower layers with pit* 
lioueee, the inUrmeats and Egyptian InHuenceej 
Part ni, the piaatio; Fart IV, the eeramlct Pnn V. 
various small objeots. These are far advaneod and may 
be expeotad shortly. 

The bcole is entirely in Serbian, without any 
but a araat deal of ita contenu is tuminarraed with 
good iDuairatlons in (he Jl/uMrciorf ZondoH .Vettw, 
18 Oetober and I November. 1U30, pp. 604 and 752, 
Rarlkar recults may be fbund in BraoX £f. jl. p. IS, in 
Professor Gordon Chllde's * The Danube In Prehletory,* 
and in reports of msetlnp of the lirltish Aseoelation, 
see Mah, 1030, 101. Recent excavstinn has boon 
doanced by Sir Charles Kyde. 

PrufeMor VaalC says again and aKciin I hat hie iwsuUs 
are r;ot to bo Jiidgecl \intjl hie whole maimat haa been 
published, save by suoh as have seen it set n\it In the 
muaeum at Beignd, X will accordingly abstain from 
dleousaing his main peeition. The drpudta are 
lO’fiO metree <lcep, ant) the site was occ’Upced from 
Very early times u> rhe coming of ilie RemeiM in a.i>. 6, 
wlieii the mlnee were unable to coinpcle with those In 
othor parts of the Homan world. Jlelow 0 in. were 
tboad ruund huts sunk In the earth (VinSa I), nbovc, 
rectangular houses (Vlnua II). Childa {ep. r. p. 36) puts 
the division st nt. lb>m the top. The ero was 
obtained from nuplja Stone In Mt. A vela ehout 20 km. 
to tho south when tho workinga can still be eoen. It 
Was roastad and prepared at Vin^a, where, as far as 
V in. down, were found sheds containing 3 or 4 kiliM 

f reoisely adaptad for saving the precious mercury. 

or vanning chair houses the inhsbitaots used braziers, 
not hearths. Certain statuottoe apparently wearing 

E >ma^a may represent the opemtora or their patron 
tiea; sueh mewe are deecribed by Dioscoridee and 
PUny'. The iohabtunts were no doubt exporters, but 
themaelvea used their black and nd pigmeote as 
eosmetica, for tbeir siatueitM have faces and bodies 
painted bi tbsae eoloun, as ehovu on the coloured 

E latsa. The pigments were kept in little vesaela in 
uman and b^t shapes, 'inte beat, called after Sir 
Charles Hyde, is in the form of a humao'headed bird 
atraaked with a black pitch.iike substance. Theee vaaos 
may imitate imported metal«vare. It ia curious that the 


Agethyrsi, who li%'od hereabouts, were proverbially pfeti. 

Proicaaor Vntid innate on the many ovidencos of 
^gean iniluoncee or of Inflitencca from furtlier east and 
south which came throu^i the Aigoan. In tliis book 
he states hie belief that vloila wse a colony from the 
Cyclatlee founded soon nftor 1580 n.c,; he compares 
tho description In Herudotua of tlie Hellento colony of 
(Iclonue in Brythla nnd tho Babylonian eoloi^ of which 
the reconla have been found at in Cappadocia. 

The colonistn seem to have come up DanuW rather 
than throtigh Macedonia. Tlio most hnportaot nide in 
dating ia I he occiwrence of a warv derived fruni 
* Mliiyen * ware (M.H.I. say 1700 b.c.) in a plt'hnuse 
7 metrea down anil with It ware with black epirak on 
ami ground. The time neccesary to accumulate the 
4 m. below It vogUI soom to put the origin of Vinila 
eomewhuru noa fer after 2000 b.c. 

Hut in his letter to me of 20 January. 1039, Prufeasor 
Va^4 says *’Dle (JrUndung von Vlnfa 1st vislleicht 
** gloichseltig luitderUrOndung von TroJaVZ; sle ist aicht 
“ alter wie die myknnliicho Ktiui . . . doetwn Anihng 
" otva nur in rilo ^e!( d«e Amenhotop Itl, U.h. uni 
" 1400 V. Chr. zu sotzen lit." Wo sliall await his rseaoiis 
with intemat. 

A]>pen(lix 1 deals with ' The Round Deity '; there 
arc a few rofnrocicce In Onek literature to staluee of 
deltice being bound to prov'ont their dcaerting their 
worvhippere, Jvist m VIoU^ at Atlioiw wee wingleea so 
that ane ehutild not Hy aw^. Our author maintains 
that tho ffeinlllar Anemia Pphesia. whoso status wee 
hung with KAnVft {eome sort of Allot or ribbon), wes 
bound in this way. H(« thinks that the holes In the 
stumpy limlis uf uurlnca found et Vlnte and at other 
sites in aouth.casi Europe and alvi Uie linen and stripes 
across tlicir bodies are evidence of a eimilar uaege* 1 
<lo not know of any really satlsfhctory explanatiOD 
of such holes, but tlilj one seems rather far*fetched. 
Pooplo love tying things on tu culi-ob)ecta, e.g., images 
of Oar La<ly and of tho Rambloa; that is not the same 
as tying down a statue tu its place. 

Appendix II suggeste that the sto^ of thn HyMr* 
boroan maidens, ^o brotight offerings wrappM in 
straw to the shrine at IMoe, had to <lo with a seDdlng 
from Vin6a to its mother*land in the Cyclades. Tho 
shrinra of (be maiderts haw recently bew found and 

i rove to be tombs of Che Mycen.ran period when Vjnfa 
ouriehed. but the juxlepositlon is, like any otlier 
explanation of the Hy^jerhoreans, too good to l» true. 

V'e hope that Proieeeor Vasi4 will oven in tbsee hard 
times nuke swift ntograss in hla greet task of publishii^ 
in <letai) the results of tho chief sclentUle excavation in 
his part of the world. May we ask him to supply a 
summary in some beiter.known language 7 Not that 
I ragrot having read right throu^ a book in Serbian. 

I note tnat rinco the language was reformed by 
VuK Stejaanovi^, iesa than a century am, tho imperfect 
and aoriM teosse, iotoiaatlng eurvivi^ m Indo-European 
fbnns. seem to have dropp^ out of use, I only noticed 
one aorist; and the infinitive eeema only to occur after 
the word * can ’ t ELLIS H. hOHHS. 
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40 v!*. (( h 

. . _ 4 piant, and ^1 ttAi Jigun*. Leipzig, l&3t. 

I n / ^iac» Asc4vntiofu of 190^10, ^ueuuni hu 
bom tba oito /or rhf etudy of tho pointod 

pottery of fluulh.p4Mtoi'n F!un>p*i. TIm »«ro\'«b»r A 

prolimiuRry Aocount of hu r«»ults in I Oil, but thr fnU 
publioAtioii WM flolAyvl by tbn wu Mid it* afWrmitb 
Mul thoo by tile illnrM which, we now iMrn with deep 
rogrot, has endtol Hubert Schmitit'ii bnlliont reioor. 
Tho penlnublo (lol«y hue not rabhr«l of he worth the 
•ciontiho pnbl[c4tion-<ho peneity wliieli gonerally 
Awaiu tinwMTWitNl poitMoement^or no tdeo equtJly 
rich or w»U itrutiAs*! hM*h«ea piibiiahetfl In tho iDtervol. 
Yet, of oouree, the <lMrription of u <iis twenty yuan old 
inovitobly rediincU ne of t«ehnir:Kl prufrcM made in the 
interval; the epplicetlon of pnet-wer methode would 
have given e clo&rer piuture of the eettlomeni end ite 
defoBcea. 

The dseoripUon end preeontetion of tlie metoriel le 
edmirabln end mekoe the book indiipeneeble for a 

S ropor Mudy of Beiith*Eeatem Rnrope ond the ^fieean, 
iubert Snninidt tUeoidhee the pottery nerliculKrly 
cleorly end treeee the developrocnt of the whitei rod end 
bleak wore with Ite f>ee omanwntetion of Oiieiiteni A 
to the predomiBAAtly dark<enOight fehrice with iMtonio 
deeoretien of B. Jntruejve eornb anil t'Orrled eiwrtU are 
ehown to be lote in, if net Jeter than, tbe B I'illaj^. 
A clay model of a copper piok^axo an<l a Hat axe of eeppar 
aaina fbom A i a ehi^ l>olo an, an armlet of poor bronte, 
a thiek'buttod flint oelt of i^ordie type an^ probably a 
fill 1*0110 horn Imitation of a atone battla'axe were found 
in B. An imported ehorrl of MinyanwaraalvM 7000 s.o. 
(w^ not IMO?) aa a central Hate for tlie o village. 

ohrobology of Cucutonl A Involvea the author in 
long dgmaekon to Anau. Eungaiy and TheoM^, In which 
Ruropea (ndependenca of t)^ Orient $• reafnmwid and 
vindicated asainet the thanriea of Childe, Tdenglim and 
Myra*. Tho late Dr. Bchmldt. throt^ hU expaidanea at 
A^ii and hie avrk ea Schllemann^e Cobeotlen from Troy 
anti Oppenheim'e pottory fWm TeU Halef, waa entitled 
to epaalt authoritatively on Oriental erefinology. Re 
eorroete the deecristlnn of tho Trejaa red.eros iliahea ee 
* Plmiemalorel * given by yranktort and Jenoy: the 
coloured elin or point owee i(« luetre to poliehing only. 
But unleae liia premieea be aoeeMotl, hie preferenco for 
a chronological etandaitl provided by barbarian northern 
eulturoa Instead of the hietorio eivilisatione of the Mutli 
will not ioeplro mnAHenoe. Cucutanj A ie time date<l: it 
le the anroetor of E>lininl, awl therefore more or Iru 
oontempnrary with the latter’* prerlwreeor, fleeklo. 
Seeklo, 1>ovrover. mav be '* doM through Anau III and 
'* 8uaa I : for Soeluo and Suia I ore dlverfmt oflepring 
of Anau f. Auea I, on the Sumerian evidenoat would 
belong to the end of the IVth millennium (of eouree. 
oven taking ^wietlan’a data* for Ur, Schmidt could 
haitily have maintained lo lata a Hate in the light of 
reeant work at Erech), and iherde fVom Anau Ilia belong 
to a degenerate phaea of die Sum I etyle. Anau IITb if 
‘ dated' lo SSCKUinOO a.o. by button loala with Cretan 
(why not add Sumerian, Blamiia and Anatolian) 
aoeloguoa, and a eable eeal of HStUte typa. A tiirquuiee 
b ead Trora Anau la baa a parallel in an amber hoard of 
(probably) dolmen age from Sweden, an<l the Ualteae 
Croae appeon on pottery in Anau tia and in Bohaisie in 
Paeeage Crave timea^intarMting faafis cited apparently 
to conArm the data of 3SOO for Anau Z. (IVhy no t involw 
Pueblo pottery with familiar Theaeahaii analogue 1) 
The olay ttampa from BrCed flnaJly cetabliab the date 
round wout 3000 b.c. airivad at from the Anau III- 
fiuaa I^eaklo equaiiOD : for " thay can only be regarded 
« as the prototypes of the /Ggeao. )Cgyptian and Onont^ 
'* button seals (although they appear as slraya cn the 


woeCeni edee of the nrovince that extended to the 
Indus beforo 2000 r). V. GORDON CHILD R. 

Fouiilef du Piiy*de.Lacan (Corrftta). By L. and 
//. H. Kid'ls's SstraU from t)i» Bevue Axchte' 
logique, Ictnt sxxv, 10SS. 

The grotio in quaatlea la noar Drive. The interior 
has been much disturbed, but in tho talus juat outside 
are three Magdalenian layeis. These were eoemingly 
in place, but throughout there ware many tree roots 
ana perhapa soma 'borrowinga of animals. Over the 
arobmologieal layers and occurring, too, back in the 
grotto it a iitperflcial layer of sand. The point of tho 
article ii not to descnlM a Magdalenian aito but to 
draw attention to the discovery there of pebbles en* 
graved eomewhst In the Olosal manner. Most of 
thtee were found In tise top level, but some oama from 
tlie Magilalenian levels below. There is no question 
of frauci In this oaM, and tiiere are two problsms to be 
reeolved .* (1) the date of the specimens; (S) what they 
are. Naturally Qtocehaas claim that tlialr rlghtfuJ 

i laee was the Usgdalenlan levels and that, if tlis super* 
ciai layer is of later dais, they have bsan brou^t 
up into it by burrowing animals. Others say exactly 
tiU opposite and suggest that they are not in sini 
in the arahwolegioal layers. On tM (aoe of it this 
latlar suggpatlon seems the more likely, Next, as to 
tho signs out on the pebbles. These are meetly Inlar* 
SMting lines, eceasienally somewhat reaemCling a 
letter. However, aigos rseambling thoee oa sfolusc* 
r>TcnAirc do oOQur. an<l simple eup markings aad bars 
of parallel lines else may be ssea. A reviewer who 
has not yst Men the objaflU in qusetion has no real 
right to form an opinion. However, it I may. greatly 
daring, venture to do so, 1 believe that theeo Ands an 
of Qsulo'Koman date, even aa were tlie origiaal ftnde— 
not the IsUr onee^t Glotel. At Puy*de.l4Pan, where 
admittedly thore has been much lubs^uent disturbance 
at the Site, seme of thsee relativsy heavy objects 
easily founu ihalr way into aarlier archstnlogioal level* 
below. Tho Moiuo.nmAfr sigu, however, are peouliar 
in this eonnecUon. bat we shall have to wait and see, 
The author* are to ha congratulated on tatting forth 
their djscovsries without any bias in a true s^iantiAo 
spirit. Other French savants have naturally formed 
various opinleiu on the problema In question, M. C, B, 

Early Seeps in Human Progress. By Harofd 
JAA M.A., i'.fi.A. London 2^~fJ. 
jXM Wo must be grateful to Mr. Peake for this 
comprehend ve treatment of the development of 
arte and orvta. Kis hook surveye the origins of material 
culture iJi Its priiaary maaifoetations from the dieoovery 
of Are to the utilixatiun of iron. A chapter is devoted to 
each major topic, s.g., * How animals were tamed,’ * The 
* earliest inllls^ ' The evolution of the house an<l with 
eoms intredaetory matlor on racial types there aro 
chsptam tn all. 

What gives Mr. Peake's work special value ts his 
ability to present hypothmee that wOJ taka into acrount 
every accumulation of freeh evidence. Some of his 
suggMtions may have to be abandoned, but that does 
not destroy their interest; they are always lUuminating 
and seem to reveal an intuitive undentaoding of the 
mind of primitive man. The illustrations ars well 
choeen ano claarly rsproducad, and though few are new, 
some (aa in Chi^ter XIV) are distioolly original in a 
work of this Idnd^ 

Throughout the anther ba* drawn freely od his wide 
travels aul wider reading, and has given ue conob of 
absorbing interest by the way. E. E. E, 
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Th« Flfnc Miners of Blaekpeteh. Bn J. H- 
With a /orraoni bi/ Bir ArU>iir ICeUh. B.TTB. » 
WtUiaiHt aftd Lid. 1032. liV. &1. 1 QQ 

In the prefeee to this book Sir Arthtir l^)th ' 
writee; * Tlioy (the author aiul lii« rollu1>oraiur| 

“ <levnto<] tlwir vnek'encla and hoL<leys to n Byatuinatir 
" exploration of the aite over a period of eii^ht yoan. 

from lUiS-1930.*' Thii should at once put this 
volume on a dlffoNnt footing from tlioee nil ton 
niuneroun tvorks when an author has rusiied into 
print after only one or at most ttro neeeuni*' work tn 
the field. It miwt be aaiil, however, tlisl. tbiiuRh the 
book in very rea<Uible and tlie aiitlvor's onthuaiaiim for 
hie fubjeet rrulte infertioua, thcro la a lament able 
absence of field noi««. I^splorailons anti fiiuln, wlileh 
It fully set fortli and «le)irhboil wuul<l ormpy nev^eiul 
vulumee, ere tlieiniaaed iu a chapter nr two. It in 
Qot suffgrateil tiuit the author lias omittotl tu take 
■uflclent notes while digglnff. Doubtlow he hnn <h>n« so, 
But the loaulta are suinewhnt abruptly Minted witlviut 
any <lotajto<l account of ihr> explnmciona being given, 
and eu any rraae^rhnekiug of thu concliuionH la naturally 
difficult. 

filaekpatch ii on the Downs not far from Findcni, 
inland imm \S‘orChing. It i« In sight of Ciwbury. 
Roun<l Darrowa have Itesn <llacovur»<l uii ihn Illa<'kf>atoh 
Down, a* wfll aa cup.like dopioeiionB which Iiavs 
provral to )>o fiint mines. After hrielly dost'ribing the 
site, ehaptera follow en the fauna, irnpleinonte anil 
buriale unearthed. In a final chapter general oen* 
elusions aro given, l^mnkty. snnie upportuniiioe for 
crltjcwm do occur! Tncidontally, ilie nuthnr doca not 
always anom to keep sufilriwiilly in the onaonlial 

differenea that oxiata bciwrcu the SMiidinill Hill aikI 
r#terborough cultures. As the oiia npijeara to have 
eemo from the south and tlio other—which rencliwd 
8,W, Englaiiil at a slightly later <late—I h tif ilalrle 
origin, tlw twn are, at any rate at first, quito illstlnct, 
k'urthcrniore, earl lieu I>ong Darrowa slioulil not ho 
eonfuscHl witli I/mg Harrows rnntuirting atoiw ciiambers 
with Id. Hewovsr, these aro rather HugocMltune Iu the 
author tlinn aerious entieisms of ills pnhiislicil IdtSM, 
for. nfti>r all, he U phleHy ennevrnoO with tliw cuiiuru 
which ert'eti'd the Hiuinil IlerrowH. Oiio can only 
wish the volume mieecw: it is an intonating ciipcrimoiit 
to publleli such hwal oxploration slrnigliiwn,v in lKM»k 
form, mthcr ihnn year by ytuir iti iliv (wgiw of the 
journal of a Incnl orrhfpologiral soeidy, M. C. It. 

Uriaschichta dar Pfals (I volume), ami Die Pfalz 
unter dan Roamarn (2 vmIuiikm). //y A. Apmttf. . - . 
r/atUigebe frasrf/sc/u^ ««r 'Ur |Jj| 

1KiMsnarAr\A’cM. (U .Vnril'S ;*cr vo!u'ne.) 

Theao tliivo cumpotenv and ucIt.illustraU'il volumes 
aro to aoixK* catont incont to act us a giiidu to the 
historical museum at Hpeyer and na « eoislngw* of the 
finds of pmliiaturic and Uoiuon date in the I’fiiU j hut lh(>y 
also achieve a wl<ler purjKwe*. tu that. «wpo('islly hi the 
Roman voluiuas, tlio inateriAl is not only eolh^tetl hut 
aortail, so that it is poadblo to gain an avTumtciinpi'CH. 
aioA of the verlous uepartinents uf life in ll>« province: 
for though Iho PtiUz ues only a email part of Komaii 
Oarmany, moat of its ocCjvitiM may bo regardoil as 
typical alau of other parts. In particular the Pfalr. 
played an important sconomie port owing to its 
poeeeeeioD of raw matarlala such as clay and irou>ore. 

Perhaps the author, thougli m most rrepocce admirably 
scieolific, disappoints occsetonally in the choice of his 
illustrations; eomo more detail^ plane and ecclluns 
of Homan forte would hat^a bson valuable, and similar 
plaua might Jiave replaced some of the photognpha In 
tha eoction on Drehiitorle dwellinffs. w'Web five Uttlo 


information iin<l am too a: null Ui interpret. Purifier. 
ilu> pralilstorle aectiun. tlKiugii carefully drawn iin. 
perhaps allows ia placee a tondemy still to ilatc purely 
on typological gmuaiis, and not much act vuut is given 
•‘t the relation (»t fiiuls (<> ciwli other. In the Itoman 
ac<^u>n, them is much (liAriiwiun <»f gaiiorol prtihloran, 
but it is n pity that iiouu* mom (Ijfili*ult quest(nns liko 
tlic real nature of tho cniiton and its <liff<Mi'Ti(*«i fmtn tho 
municipium arc avoidfHl, ^luro cKnet avidenoo rdght 
also bo given about the mining industry; somo of tlio 
preltistonn bronzes might have been anabwoi], and the 
enaiyais uf sumesliots of Koman brsMS frbrn Kfscnheig 
Ih useless as it ia Umj vngiH* anti becauso ni» analyses is 
givon of the (Iix'llhciTn urt» from which IhuHO slvds are 
8iip[>uw*<l, though without giMHl rrwwun, to doris'o; tlicy 
W4»uld eocm rnthor to lx> duo to ii xiilphido ore. Nur is 
tlwru ovitlriK*ff, os tho author awnuttca, that aino wiw 
iMiing worko<i iit Wiosloch or nUewhen* in Hailon tn 
Human <lays. I'lnally, somo Hort of luhjoct (aa well as 
topographhal) Imioa Is nr-nlc\l, there not brsng even a 
talrlo of 4>uiitonts to (>nal>h« ono to fiiul one's way about. 

(I. ]>. 

OCEANIA ! ETHNOLOGY. 

St. MacthlAS'Gruppa. Ug //. .V/n rmoRM. /?osd S e/ 
fAc MfhnfBtun rniion o/ fA/i JSrgfhttiaMe tl<r jmA 

I im nun. flamlnf-t . 1 MV 
yrifihrir/uKH, ili ffriiy/cr it* Co., Ib3.t. 12 x 
Uj In. 2.‘1 p;>., lUl ttxt /gn.. 19 pktfcs, uiid ekirt^-. 

Among tho minor unfortmisto losults of tlio (Imti 
Wur and its nficrtnath of flnanclnl slrlngoncy has Iweit 
tho ahnving iluwn uf tlic* publication uf tlio nuults of the 
Hamhurg 4'n\tli*Sr*a KMinlition to Micronesia and 
Mclniuiiiu or| 0 uiiw*<l by J)r. il. Thilcnitis. tft»v<>rai of 
tlw meiiil>om <»f tfn* capcilitiim 1181*0 also paisifd aauy 
W'itlriuL living tu the* {Hiinpletjon of the groat wi>rK 
to which tiu*y bail M'I iln*lr hnnds I Ik* lauat to he loxt 
TO Us l>elng I>r. L'nul Haiohrin h, a ilovnknl worker and 
A \*cry kindly tnnii. From tills and vtiwr eauKt*s. iit tlie 
I'cdinne timber review, tho lli*lil nuUa of tho actual 
n’lvmlem have hwl to Iv milatod and cunvurtod into a 
ftiiislKvl incstograpli hy one w lie wHani»t with I horn al tlw 
time*. As A (*on«v|ueiit'e. the |M*ns:nAl Umch and much 
explanatory luaiter not invhi«le<l in Ilia fi(»ld notiw nre 
iieccwiMrily hat. 'J'o (ion|>jle an exhaiistii’O Recount uf 
tbu iiilinn*of ilivXf. Mntlilies 11rraip from tin* volutnin. 
oils iMiiehooka of Iho four iiiomlx'rs of rhi‘ exiaxlition 
fliiM. W. Miilk*r.Wjamar, Hi'llw’ig, Fulloburn. aiul 
l<oc|w')> w'|m MiM’nl AiutuM and Hopt4'rnl>rr IlKiK in tfis 
tslBuds. wns a taak of ninch ilifllc'uUy, and it ia a phiMurv 
tu Im< Ablu to Kmuralulate Dr. .S*oi*i*nnnnii on tlio 
cmiiHiitly RiK'CCMful rmi!t of Ins iRlxiurs. 'Hio in*nir>. 
gmpli iH a nuHlcl of syMWmalle Arraiigcinenl und is a 
incMl val liable eonlnhutioii to tho etluu/kigy of Mclau. 
esia ainl a woriliy i>t»iipnnitin to Ihw itukgniilcent mum. 
grr^is llial haic preceded jt. 

Tin* Hr, Matthiex Umnj) cimsists of three main jslamlH, 
Re. Mat Unas. Hniir and IViU'h. lying tu tin* i*aMtw’unl of 
tlaj Admiralty iHlanilx atid nonhwani of New Hanover, 
'Jlip I'lilturv uf tlie flrxt tu‘u. fonrw a riUKie unit, hut that 
of Tench, uii Island only 3Cld mctn« by some <HKI 
metrtw in wj<lth. ilifk'm In material purlieulara. The 
eultuml background of all ia Mclansaian. influcnt'cij 
in iiiipurtant rwpevts by MicnirKwlan ctuiiect, Thu 
Lingiioge is closely rclatoil to Ibat snuken on (iio cosata 
i<f the Admiralty Islands, and tnucli of the mvlaJ and 
inaU*riol culturs has been doni'od truin tliat locelily, 
although the pottor'a art is unknown in tho nnallrr 
greup. Influences from New Hanos'or an<l the north 

Now Ireland (• < New ifeoklenburg) are also apparent; 
infiuwe from aovoral directions have met here, leading 
to a tAJiglo of eulturo : Micruneeian voyagen in particular 
Itasu loft their mark, for to them mnst be retemd the 
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intToductiod ot $. prunitiv# form of loom, u»mI in iho 
mnmJjcturo of fal:^ wq\ en from the but flbrw of the 
baDKim in Emir end from leel airtpe of tjie aorsv-piiie 
(Pandjtnua) in St, Matthlu. This loom and the wwving 
metbotJi employed are dmcribed at length : (hey eppur 
to have oome direct from lh« Catvltnee and not by way 
of Kapinganmr«ngi» for weaving there la dona by men, 
whoroas in 8t, Matthiai and the Caralioea tt ia tlio work of 
women. 

ContAct with the people of aoute of the Polyneatan 
outiiera cm toe bordara of Mel&neaJa ia alao oonahlaied 
oa likaly to Itava had aorrte ebght mflitence upon the 
culture of tite group. 

The mAlenai culture m eUlmrataly deacnbed» the 
compiler liaving the advantage of large eolleoiione 
wherewith lo check and amphfy the wrctten rrotea and 
aketchea. The pocuUar typaa of outrigger eaooea in uae, 
lioitae conetiuotion, donMtlo artioiie, clothing, oma* 
meiita, weeponA, tools, ertd the like ere alt welt illua. 
(ratad ajid tkecribed in eattafaetoTy detail. Aegarding 
the canoea, toow of 8t. Mntthiaa and Emir hava chree 
booma, the iMdlan pruviilad with an fnvertod T-ahaped 
cflnaeetive, fcmnd alao in Kew Hanovar and north New 
Ireland, while in tlioee of Tench the median boom and ita 
pectiliar uonneeilve arc auppreaaed. Prepuleien ia by 

K ddiM, the bladna having toe typical) Melanaaian 
leeolate form. 

Ai j'e inavttable under the eiroumatamree there is a 
certAlA unevanneaa in the treatment of the aubieeta 
other than thoae dealing with matorial culture. Oamaa, 
for example are aketoh/ly treated, noub^ atring.flguree, 
which meivo bare mention. Some ooafuaion dtaa alao 
erapt in in the Geographical aaction. Of the atteteh 
plama given of the three Uanda, that only of Tench haa 
the ilegreoa of latitude and longitude ahowa, and on 

t . 14 eeme etatementa in tlia text are'oentradietery. 

t. Matthlaa ia there eaid to he between 1 * II' end I* SS' 
6. latitude, but the northeminoet point, Cape Slemen, 
ia given ae 1* 17' 6. let, A prialere error oeeun eleo in 
the itAtereent of the loMitude of Tench; thia ialand is 

E 'lV^ la lying between 19f>* 42' and 01* 42 >0' Eut 
iBgitude; aeoording t« toe chart theae ahould b^ 
reepeotively, 100* 40' 10' end 100* 40' 40', it toe zoef 
be axoludM. The want of an index la a eerieua draw* 
back to ra^ reference. JAKES HORNET,!,, 

Ithnelogy of ManIhikI and fUkahangS. By Te 
. H A Aunpi Hir^ {I>r. Pttr H. BvcJc). BidMn 22 
I nil 4/ .0«m*ca P. Bithop Afweum. Hcnpiulu, 

” ^291. 0w. 209 pp., JlpkitM. 

In onliatuuf the aervleae of !Dr. P. H. Buek (Ta Raogi 
Hiroal tbe Mnloe F. Eiahep Kuaaum did a atroke ot 
excel lanl buainoea. No one to.Jay ia better qoaliAed to 
eany out fleldwork in the 'PolyMian area under tlie 
difficult coBdlUoBe that now pcevall throu^ the deeiruo* 
tiva effects of miaeiobary energy—unintentional though 
they may be—upon the native cnltu/e ot the ialand 
world, aided matVially by ever.fnereeaing eoatsot with 
toe white man and en exotic system oi govammont. 
Proof of Dr. Book's ability and wonderful grasp o£ bhe 
intrioaoiae of native life ia abown on every page of tbia 
monograph, (or who, but be, could produce a volume of 
2SS cIoeMy.pnatod pagee after a et^ of only three 
weake on one ialaod and a couple of days on another? 
Prodigioue I as Dominie Sarnpeon would say. True it ia 
that the two jelando, though 25 railes apart, am in¬ 
habited by a homogeneous population constituting a 
•ingle unit; tiQ about 1852 it was the ouatom of tbe 

B ople to inhabit one island at a time, leaving the other 
low till food scarcity ui the former oompellad a luigra* 
Uon en Moo to the sister atoll. 

Even ao, Dr. Buck's achlevonent fa remarkable; at 


tbe tame time It >• obvious from eeverai lacuna that 
had a longer eojoum been poealble much more informa. 
tion would have been procured. For example, we find 
it stated on p. 127 that thougli string figures 4N knows, 
none was recordod. 

Prom traditional aceounts tc is deduced that the 
Ulands were eettlod frono Rarotonga about 050 years 

3 ;o, somewbore about the tune of ^ last migration to 
•w Zealand. Linguiallo study shows the dialect to 

E oximato more oloeely to that of the New Zealand 
ri than to that of Rarotonga, which must thersfors 
have become modified by other inRueaees subeequont to 
the departure uf the two bedim of amlgruto. The 
author pointe out that tho alphabet iAtroduced by the 
miaeionarias falslfiae the eorreet rendering of tlie pro* 
nunriation of words and leads to tbe leroentable 
confusion as has oooumd in Fiji, when a c, for iostanoa, 
has to do duty for the In ' tliat' and gives ua tha 
abortion of ' Cadcobau ' when ' ThakomMU' Is the 
spoken word I 

Tlie record before us ia partioularly strosm on the 
taohnologlofd side. The unaa to which tbe products of 
the ooeonut palm ere put are detailed at great length, 
espeeielly in regard to the variety of foods obtained from 
tbe nut; the utilicatJon of tbe iMves by plaiting in the 
rnanufaetuTfl of mats, thatoh, buketa, fiuia and other 
hooeeboUl artjcke ia treatod at great langUi, with prefuee 
illustration. 

Fiah being tlto auplo fioeh food, equal attention is 
devoted totoemeanafor ita capture. The island hoolv are 
theauhleetof adetatUdecrnparative«wdy of rauoh value. 
Outetaadiag differenoas are noted between the Poly* 
naaian form of bonjto hook and thoee of Melaneeia 
and Micraneeini of the Pelynaaian, tho Hawaiian hook 
IS tho simplest and has affinity with the type in use in 
the Tuam^a, the Marqueaas, sad the 6«oiety Islands, 
whito Buck terms the Baatem, as opposed to the 
Wastom type found in Tonga, Ramea, and the nalgh* 
boating groups, inoludii^ Maiiihiki. 

A valuable contribution is made to our knowledge of 
the Polyneeian oalsndar. fftollar knowledge wee exton* 
alve ana was used in regulating an intrieate airaagement 
ot the lunar months. Navigation appeate to have been 
limited to the perlodual exodus of the population from 
one ielaod to the other; whether the passege wee made 
by day or by night is XMt reoorded. Disasters oeour/ed 
oeoaslenally, and it was thees that induced OUl and tlie 
native teachers to peieuade tbe wiaaden to divide the 
population between the two atclle, and oooupy both 
permanently. 

At one period the iaianda were In the gnp cf a most 
objeotlonabla Puritanic system. Under missionary rule 
oertaln offiolsls. ths Turimsn, wsre sppoinud whoes 
duty It was to purge tha ooramunlty oi certain ' elryi * 
(moetly venial) by means of finea and the punishment 
of the atooki; as half ths fine was divided among the 
Tunmen this system lostored a mean spirit of esjrionege. 
Ons of tbe teste of a man auspeotod of addiction to tho 
bottle wia to order him to ' b*low,* in order to estimate 
the sweetnass of his breath. Curiously enough, t have 
been told by a victim that a pexatlel tost baa bean 
applied in B^oa under the pi went regime o( prohibi¬ 
tion I It would be intereatiog to learn far Puritanio 
rule survives in Manihiki and Rakehanga at the present 
day. JAl^S HOR^LL. 

RELIGION. 

The Shi'iCa Religion : a History of Islam In Persia and 

m frak. By Dtoight M. Donoldron. D.D., PK^., 
Mtuhhad, Ptrha. Xonden .* Xusao ^ Co., 1993. 
323 pp. 

Uambsrs of tbe Shi^ab often complain that Europsana 
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baM their notion of IoIaiti on the Sunni systems^ holding 
that they would be more symMthetio towards it if they 
eigdied the Shi'i dootrinee, Whether that re«ult would 
or would not follow^ it ti true that the Sunni theology 
hae reoeived a far larger share of attention than the 
8hi*i, owing, doubtleee, to the fact that the great me* 
jority of the Muslims aro sclhermts of the fomver. Freeh 
light on Bhi'ism is thecefore very weloorne, and Df. 
D. W. Donaldaon^e hook is a eoli^ contribution to our 
knowledge of the subjeet. Ho has collecto<l what is 
mcorded about the hvee of the hsa furnished a 

history of their chief shrinos, some of wbjoh he haA 
vifitoa and photographed, haa sketched the cwreers of 
the chief Bhi*ito writers, and analyeod some of their 
moat important troatiees. Among the authontiM whon\ 
he hM utilised aro serious historians like Taliarf and 
ya'qiibi, romaacece like the paeu<lo>DinswarI, and 
Dumerous hsglogrsphera and devotional vrjtm to 
whose works not many scholan In Furopo have aeeeas. 
He has slso taken aernunt to an at^uate oictent of 
whsi has been written on the subject in tlio Weet. 

U must, however, be acimitted that tiie work can 
icarealy seeape some unfsveumble crUlelMn. Some of 
ite btani/shss may bo due in t ho proof •rea«lor, some to tho 
aiithoritise whum Dr. Donat<leon rvpru<lueee; and, 
in«lM<l, since it is his intention to tell hii rewleru what 
tl;e Persien Shi'itos believe, be must not bo charged with 
their mistakew, Hence when a Shl'ite savant is quoted 
for the Mseruon that the words approprlsto to a deolara* 
tlon of roarriage are suwt^oiu and an.hi/doit*u, “ both 
** sigmfying I have marriecT thee/* it is fair to attribute 
the ehoeklog vocalisation either to tho asvent or to the 

E rinter, Similarly the variations between jTaytdi and 
uyuti {p. 79), ^fali and pesaibly 

Jtfenpuf, and Afepid (p. 179), may ho laid on tha broad 
bark of tho lattar. Tnore aro, however, not a tew staio* 
menu from which diaagreeablo iiiferonces might be 
drawn, for whieU tlie author inuat he rreponslhlo, ducU 
are the dasignatiou of the third Caliph as DK%‘l-HMrin. 
* the poasewaor of Lislita,* in lieu of Xi&u^’^urgtis, 
* KusMmI of the two Lighta.* iA.. two slaughters of the 
Prophet; tha assertion that ** in a.d. tha Caliph 
" MustakA wrm blinded by the Buyul prlnoe, Mu'issu'd 
Dawla, wlio set up the blinded raliph'a son, abMuk. 
" taddir, as a nominal ruler" {p. 901). Tha Caliph 
set up was al*Muti*, the ton of al*Muqtedir, who had bsw 
kiilea many yaara tofere, (P. S7D) *' Tho ouisKandinx 
" poets (o} the huwalhld period} were Mucanabbl and 
*' ^a^sJibi." .Ds pustt&ws non m( disputenduiw. 

If there is any truth in tho saying that mon have 
always prayed at ths same places, some of thn shrinoe 
described are likely to have belonged to earlwr cults, 
though perhaps the matenale are wanting for Inquiriae 
as instructivo in thoir rosulte as those pursuoil by the 
late Mr. Hasluck in Turkey. D. b. .MAKUOLIOOtH. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Bronxes of Nalanda ar>d Hindu-Javanese Art. 
By A. d. B%m*t KtmpCT*. lAUlin: LaU B. J. jap 

195 

This volume deals with the lotoreeljnB 
subject of the inBuonce of the art of Kalsnda upon 
Java. The treatment is adnurablo and (he illustrations 


adequate. Ooeasiortally. however, the argument as lo 
the eouma of certain loouogrsnbic lypes is ra^r too 
obviously simpliflod, in view of the fart tliat ao exact 
vhrunobey is not always avoilablD. dlinilenlini do act 
nooeeaanly prove contacts; tl*ay nii^ he ilcrivod from a 
conunnn source. For ioatanre, tlio bsftory of tlio hanging 
end of the outer rubs on (Im left altuuldor of Buddha 
figuPM may be carried back to Candliaru. It is nut 
distinctlvoly Pain. K. nK B. C« 

Let S4pulturet ehez las Prdgermair>t at las Oermsins 
des Iges de la plerra at du bronze. By KmUt j a a 
Paris. I M3. 130 pp. jJIq 

This work appoars tu be tho pnsthuinDus 
e<litlun of A thesis on burial ritea in Northorii Europe 
which should liave oomo down to the end of paganism. 
The author gives ap accurate, hut not particiilarly 
original or inspicing, nccount of the pnncipal ritM 
oompUod for (lio innub part from familiAr soureos, par* 
tieolarly the flm/lsaiiwa, lit doeling with imigidithiv 
tnmbs no reference >s ina^le to Nordmann's (lapsc in 
Aarbbger nor tu tho subeequent work of KoaonMrg, still 
Ims to any Knglisli authority, though it wuuld seom 
iinpmpw to diw.'UM enrh a tnnne without nvmlinning 
PoaUo. Perry or Klliot..SiU(lh. ThoiigU interpreUtlon 
«w>v»n many pagte. liardly any vtlin(»graph 1 e works are 
eitod. !n ?aci» I liavo found neither datn nor idea s 
that wore nut already familiar. V. 0.0« 

Bambuel die Zwerge vom Kongo, ^ir Puid A'eAetMAi. 
l^iptiy ,• /. A. i>recl;/iniu, I M2. s70 pp., ja« 

gv fllwynUieiie, 3 tsops. Price 1 l.M fi.M. | 9 7 

The ingenious faltri«4»lor of the travels of Sir 
John Mnnileville asi<l of the pigmlee'' tliat tliey i mvsil not 
" nor tyl the land, but have among thorn greet men os 
" wo are to travail tor tlmm, anil tiny }is%*o gnmt enmn 
of (hens mon." Dr. dchebeateb semi’populsr narra* 
tive of his Mitnolugicol travels nineng the pigmies of tho 
Ituri forest in (lie Conge strangely enough bears this 
out to some extent. 

Without being an ethnological moneg/aph. tbia 
plessaatly written and well illustrated book—tne story, 
as it, wore, of the etluiologlst's workshop rathor (hnn of bu 
scimtidc reaalls^an mstruet as woH nu entertain, 
Jniloetl, ironically perhaps, it has a quality of conecete* 
JIM and vonBifOilitud# which gives it o scientidu value. 
It manages to pnsont a fairly full outlinu of the eecneinie 
acid social urganiaation. roflgjoua beliefs anti even the 
psyuluilogy of the pigmios, woven into tlis tale uf Dr. 
b<'tiebes(AS trsvsis among them, end of what ho aetua^ 
saw and hearii. His pvii pictures of tbs e>*erycbiy lifs 
^ his Mittio folk,' of Ihbir dances famed sinotig thdr 
negro neighbours, of the ehikiren's gAmrs. of a com* 
munal Aunt with a not of eroej^er, ami ho on. aro more 
llluminaling tiian many a moru soruius work. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Sehebesta will, jievmhekes, 

f ive ua a serious stu'ly of thsen \vry interesting people, 
t would bo suggestive to the student of pnmiiivs 
ceonumies; for rliceo pigmies live in aa ccodoioIo and 
sociological' ayinbidsis ’ with the negro tribes, which has 
arid# and mutual cultural consequeocev. Dr. Bchebtsta's 
sympathies arc clearly with tlis pigiuies. who ere not 
gotfing tho best of ths bargain. M. F. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Parforatsd Double*Ass of Scona from County 
Mayo. ClduAM. Ma^, IMS, 139. 

Siar~I ebould liks to compliment Mr, (Idgan | g q 
on his note on this vary Intarssting doublcmxs, 
but can tbia in any way bo called pjocise ? *' The 


" precise Und^epot is the X.E. angle of s triangular 
'* held adjoining the village b)*ewfty. on die bind of 
“ .Mr. Edward O'Toole, the finder," In OO yean, what 
will this reference be worth? Sui'oly'by adding the latitude 
and longitude taken from the 3-uich or 3o-inch ordnaneo 
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map to th« abo%'e it n)ight tf>on bo cnUed '* precise,** and 
for all time. 

To give tlio aita of Riuling on obleet in any way 
coniMCtAd with the landovncr. or tenant, is itspIsM, 
nod however exactly the spot inay bo deecnbed by 
verbal means, by giving tlialstltude anti lundtuHs also 
ie makea the spot doubly eive and lias tiie ftirthor 
advantage that it can be round on a blank of the 
county uKicSmeJ. IV, 3. NSWALL. 

KoTB.—Gffoet ran moib oaailv be given to tide 
euggeatlon by reference to tho latest ration of the 
Oivlnance Survey aheeta, on which the now grid will 
soabte the pruciae lalltude and loiu^tude of any point to 
be givea. Set dfcvr. J^Nmal. Juiy, 10$S. p. 42.—(Bo.] 

Act of Truth. 

i A A S)K,—T 1)0 ainautarly intoraetJng case from 
1 QU Ceylon rapurteJ by Mr. CodriAgton (Mam, 1032. 

105) hringn to light a matter of eMooMliag vubtlety 
m the Oingaleae mind, namely, the oonneatiun betwem 
truth aa It atande evident before tlie publie eyo and the 
truth that cornea from ti)e tonmte. tha former ac uroogly 
eaMblislied and Incontrovertible that when appeal in 
ma<la to it the depoitent daroe not flout it by tying. 
Such aaetna to be the paycholegieal baae of the mattar. 
probably not oonaciouaW grasped by tbo peeple. but 
grown out of n generaf consoluUtinn of the idea of 
truth 1 in any caae it nlfen a eubject for the etudy of 
peycholegieta likely to produce valuable raaulla. 

An interoaiing phase of the aubjeot is tbe abandon* 
meno at what migni be termed the oAoiaJ form at oath 
—In this eaae Chrietian—whioh one weuki expect to be 
the moat binding. This la a (.‘ommen evMt. probably 
every wham ( offlcinl oatha are taken lightly, thay often 
aeeiQ to the mait in the atreet to bo part of the everyday 
lumlture of lifa nnpnaed from above aiul net intoHorly 
felt or valued. Thua Mualiine will often bold In tlioir 
deepest regonl some local aaint (uaU or eMU) little 
known beyond hia cirele. yet within that eirele a man 
iwoaring on hie toob will rarely lie. for lha raauTta of 
•uch iiaa are held to be always faarful. Tins Indifference 
about ofAoially imp««ed oatJiB Is no doubt reapouible 
for irtach of the perju^ committed in law courts evsry* 
where, but <loubtiess if a forna of oath could bo adminis* 
tered which was intimately felt by tha people ooncemed. 
tmtii wouki be le« often dMionourett $ In the remoter 
parts of Egypt I have known the vary oUl oath on broad 
raapoctod wlun tha regular ouea ware quite dlarogardod; 
bread, for the andante, was tha very acaff of Ufa, to be 
troatarl aocordingly. Parhaps. from a psychological 
point of vlaw. wa may couple with this form of oath the 
cidinary ‘popular eae of tha Kear East which bagioa 
by * ^ tha life of *—thy father, baanl, ot«.. or even of 
the Lord—life being that myctoHous transcandont 
thing calling, like Heal Truth, for deep reepeeti but In 
practice thia forei baa become ae common as to have 
uauaJly no value; in ono ahapa, howavnr, it ia stiU 
potent, when taken on llio life of ono'a Ghildn.*)!. ao 
naarly affecting the taJtcr. Tlie Copts wdl often prefer 
an oath on an actual representation of the cross i on one 
occaaioo. Indecrl, a Coptic mombor of tha Parquet (the 
prosaculutg magiatraturo. as in Pi'anee) fell into groat 
dlagnco b^tusa he made a witnees of hJa own faith tall 
tha truth on a cross tatooed on tha roagistrato'a wrist, 

Darogations from tba raguJarly astAllihad fonns of 
oath may be conaidarod as doe to llaUaswiMaa. amounting 
to mdiffareaee. but whan wa come to oaths on obiacte 
held convincadly aa moat sacred wa often And a rduct* 
anca to swaar on them founded on their vary sacradneae. 
Thus in Bgypt, and. I balieva, other Muslim countries, 
ths Met of the oath is often made, not on tha Koran, but 
on Bekhait'a famous coUeetien of traditions of the 


Propbot, fu.coAfA; old MSS. of ibis book bacoma 
famous, and people will tm%'cl a long way to set up an 
ordeal by oath oe one nf tbem. 

An intnrostmff uaaa. which I owe to Mr. Codrlngton. 
is that of an ^ngliahwon%an who, beiog shooked at 
‘ the bad language * used by the eon of a neighbour, 
when sake«l what the worde ware, gave tbe unexpected 
reply that lie had said i ‘ I swear jc is truoi on my 
‘ mother's grave ’—a deeply tarred subjeeC, only to be 
approach«l on tho most serious oco^ons and, like 
the Bukhari (m tho Muellm book is commonly called) 
replacing objects of higher and remoter standing, This 
is doubtissa a common process everywhere, due to the 
same psychological trend tiiat of high goda 

among liackward peoples the * otioee * beings daecribad 
by aAtliropologiata; high form of oath may beeomo. 
Ukawiee, otiose—too far from real feeling, too nigli aliovs 
theperaeneonrarned.to touch his inner self. ThsCingalsae 
-^ire there othoia like them t—have found wbat eeeins 
a eurer baaa. it more aulitle, tlie plain and aimpla Truth 
vf Insets, tangible tc all; yet woulil that. too. iMt, if 
onen it bs<Ame uflcialf a. D. HORNBLOWBR. 

Water Divining. 

AAA 111 florin, Kigeria.1 witneaml an inatanee 

2[III *"hat ww preaumnhiy water divining by a 
iintlvo. It was nsoeuuary to sink a well in tha 
compoucnl of aMnall iclkool. The evhool atooil high in the 
ooatre of tlio AMivo town, tha compound was level and 

S uite bare. The chief of tlie well diggere was called in, a 
oniba. but, judging from h is looks, with some Mlmixturs 
of Kaiisa bleed. Aevompaniod by two or th ree satollites, he 
stood at the cniranceof tlie compound ami luoknl nrouiul. 
He earned no instrument and miule no mntinn with hie 
hands, At an almeat imparverptible moveinent of his 
ahin, tha mao who ware with him rushed forward and 
drove a stake a littia way into tha^und near the centre 
of the ooiDPCund. He remarked in a casual way that 
water would ba foua<l at a depth of about SO ft, (it was 
found at just over Si ft.) and walkorl away. As It was 
one of the rare ocoaaions ua which 1 frit hostility on tha 
part of a nativa, I did act like to question him aa to hie 
uietlMids. The oclnokoni were intereafiod but not awed 
and did not seem to regard tlie inchlent aa anything 
uiuaual, Ky interpreter, a higlily mlolUgcnt wemaA, 
eai<l elie had lieanl In other parts of th# country of msn 
who cciild And water hut she cuukl give roe no details, 

I would he vary greteful if any re^re of Man could 
tell me i! anything nae lieaa written on dowsing among 
nativa rsoea—so far I have found aothiog mye^f^^ If 
they could give actual iostanvaa of water or metal 
ilivining they may have tlienieelvae wltnaosed. 

8. LKITH-BOM. 

Casta and Raca In India (ef. Kav, 1922, 216). 
AiiJ In the eouraa of a letter too long to be printed 
21] 1 in full. Dr. 0. 3. Ohuxye explains tiiat the 
^bc origin of cash% quutixt tu the 
review (Man, IVSi. 21b} of hie CcMt and liaee in JmHu, 
“ij not the whole explanation." and that in his buuk lie* 
has " analyneil various elements which in hie opinion make 
** up the caate systom," and euggreted. almost all the 
" factors *' wbiefi waro advocated by the reviewer i 
eapacially pp. SR, 3(1. 61, 70, 21. 142, 14.%7. Ka icgrete 
that the reviewer refrained from coroment on the last 
two ehaptere of tho book dealing with the “ changea that 
*' have eomo about In tha institution of casta as a rosult 
** of the conditions created by contact with European 
culture and political deminatiao by ths Srltieh," 
on tlie ^und of tbelr '* poLtieal or eemj.political 
*' tread.This, however, unHer tbe eeaatituCion of the 
lostitute, WSJ inevitable.^£d. Uak.) 


£iY^n am SsoTziswocni Lnoran, Hia Majesty's Brlntari, Bast Harding 8t., Londoa, S.C>4. 
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Africa: Technology. With Plate P. O’Brien and Hastings. 

Pottery Making among the Sakonjo. Bp T. P. O'Brien and 5. fiaeiiugt. 

The Bakonjo ivro a smaU mountain tribe living on tiie ebpca of the Hnwvniori range QflO 
in the Toro Provlnoo of Uganda. The women, both young and old, arc tlie potterv niAkera. each A U L 
family making iU own. 

The material was rod olay unmixvd with any otlior Ingredient. No olcaiung wm nuooaaaiy u it 
waa free from stonea, exoopt for very oocaaional small pobblcs that were noticed in smoothing an<i 
picked out by hand. 

In this partioular can, the olay was ukon from a banana patolx above the village. The top soil, 
black alluvium mired with i>cbblca and gravol, was removed to a depth of about IS inchee. At 
about one foot depth it contained old sherds of black incised ware similar to that Iwlng manufac* 
Hired now. The hole wna dug with a boo and the clay (orrlud away in Hat ba«kcta or. If only a small 
(quantity was wanted, wrapped in banana leaf sccurod wltli fibre. 

On reaching the village the olay waa depewited on tlic ground and a lump of it taken and placc>tl 
on a tough> flat atone, moistened with wnt<T from a small vcwcl standing near by, and |y>undod with 
tlio back o£ a hoe. 

The pots vroro built up by spiral coiling. A number of pencils of clay about 14 incliM long and 
tho tldcknen of the tliumb, wero rollc<l ready. Tlirn an old pot of the rt^quirctl hiso was laid neck 
downwards on tho ground, Co act as a mould, and Its base dush*d witJi dry, cold ash to prevent eUcldng. 
One of tho prepared rolls of clay was taken ami eoiJo<l in a circle in tho two hands; tills was laid on 
tho base of the mould and a second roll taken, joined and coiled on in a contiauoue spiral. Tbo loose 
end was held in tbe left band, wliilo tlic right hand movod in an anti*uIockwue direction with the 
thumb outside, and the fingere underneath and inside, pindmig the ooO Hat, while, every few inches, 
the mould was given a turn to bring tho work into a convenient position. 

This method was continued until half tho body of tho pot wuu completed, after wliieh, while 
sUli supported by tbo mould, it was amoothed in an upwards dirocUon from middle to base. Tho 
smoother waa a small split stick (ii‘iAa>na). of any available wood, about 4 to b inches long, dipped in 
water, the pot also being freely sprinkled as required. 

The pi^y Hnishod pot was then taken off the mould and put on its owd base in a eihallow, ^rcular 
nest of leaves and grass, and tbo top of tho body and shoulder wero built on in a similar moiuier to 
the oarUer porriou; tbe shoulder was gradually drawn in preparatory to attaching tbe neck. The 
inside was then smoothed wi^ a broken t»crap of gourd {kUusi), which was frequently moistened from 
the same bowl of water as before, after which the whole of the outside was smoothed with tbo stick. 
Next, the neok and rim were built up wirii coils and smoothed like tbe rest, and the rim was turned 
outtnxds and smartened off. 

Deooration (tnonyoro) wae effectod by a roulette (enyom), about an inch long and a quarter of an 
inch in diameter, with diamond patterns incised round it. One of these was made for immediate use 
by one of tbe men of the family who was idling about at tlie time; it appears likely, however, that tbo 
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women could also inako them, if oeccasary. The roulette was laid on the pot and rolled round it under 
the first and second fingers of t))o right hand, from left to right, forming a band. The moat popuUr 
forms of design were one, two or more horizontal bands rolled parallel round the neck and shoulder 
of the pot, somotimes InterApaccd with diogonU bands, Occaaionally theso ba^ds were outlined with 
deeper ind^ons made with a stick. Other eontmon forms wore herring-bone and cria-croes markings 
about one and a half Indies long, made with a stick immediately below the rim. Sometimes raw 
banana was rubbed over the pattern, wltich produced a whitish filling in the inclsiona and was intended 

to increase attraotivrneas and raise the prloe, 
althougJi the ofibet munt wear off almost 
imm<vliatoly in lt^)e. 
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After the application of the pattern, the pot was put in its nest in the open for a few minuCee, 
until the beat of the bud had hardened it sufficiuitly to stand burnishing {kipiripi), which was effected 
with a small stooe (nihulinffo). Theeo pebblce, which arc very bard, were apparently obtained from 
the Mboku Eivor, about 36 miles distant, and wero regarded as of great value. The woman who made 
the majority of tbe pots was at first unwilling to part with hers for money, but perfectly bappy to do 
so when offered severe more which we brought on porpoeo from the Mlwku. She refueed, however, 
to part with her best stone at any cost, on the grounds that it was an heirloom from long ago which 
had been her mother's, 

Tbe pot was burnished first on the outside from the base up to the decoration, and then all over 
the inside. Tbe reason assu-ted for was " to make it nice,'' but it seems likely that it was also to 
msdee the pot more waterproof and to increase durability generally. After this it had to dry before 
being ready for firing. Sometimes, to assist quick drying, the pot was placed on its neck, and the 
base^whicb was thicker than the rest and so took longer to dry—covered with cold, dry ash (iju). 

pottery was made Imn^ediately after market-day; it stood to dry fbr the interveniog five days, 
and was fired tbe day before the ne^ct market, where it was sold, 

la firiDg, four stones were placed on the ground and covered with thick, heavy reeds (ngoro) 
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gathered from the river and dried. These were Bupplemeotecl by any otliur dry, heavy reeds and 
graas. The pots were laid any way up in thia fuel, and covered with more heavy reed steoia, above 
which were piled lighter gross end weeds- The pile was lighted and allowed to burn through and cool 
off, after which the pots were ready for market. The time 
bdeen from the lighting of the fire to the withdrawal of the 
dnished pots was two hours at least. The colour after firing 
was often unequal, the usual black bring patched with 
dull red. 

There are apparently no tradirions or stories aasooiatod 
with pottery-making in this tribe, and no particular honour 
or the roverso attached to any of the procewtoA. If one girl 
r4Com« to take a major part it is because she is a faster 
and better worker than the rest. 

Tbe chief forms of riieso pots are large, deep, Atuop-tlded 
bowU for cooking, callod tkinagha, and large jars with a 
round body sloping up to a widish neck, called trid^ga- The 
HTQaU vossol mentioned above for holding water for pottery- 
making and for drinking out of, is a smaller edition of the 
first (ekiriagHa), and is called Arytrinde. 

Altliough a groat deal of pottery is produced, old oraoked 
pots are not always thrown away, but are sometimes care* 
fully riveted with banana fibre, aad used as moulds for 
new ones, 

Tho newly.mado goods are oarrlod to the market, whence they are bought by neighbouring tribes 
who do not themselves make pottery, and carried away by thorn to their homes. T. P. 03ItIBN. 

8. HA8TIN03. 

Bride-Price. Hesluctc and Myres. 

BrldS'Prlce In Albania. A Hemsrk Parvltsl. 3y Margartt Hoilvek. 

In Mak, 1981,187, Mr. 0. W. B. Huntingford brings certain evklence from East Africa to 
prove that Aristotle was wrong in saying that Greeks of tbe Homorio age virtually bought 4U0 
their wives. But Komerio parallels are, perhaps, more profitably sought in Albania, which is miicJi 
nearer the Homoric scone and contains a peasant population almost as Uttle touched as East African 
tribrs by modem civilisation. Through no fault of tbrir owd, those peasants were loft till tho last 
deoado without roads, schools, or other means of communication with the oivilifwd world at their 
doors, and thus havo preserved a numbor of very old customs, including the bride-price of which 
Aristotle spoke. As it has hardly oven been mentioned by previous writers, and seems of some 
importsknee to Homeric studonta as well as anthropologists, I give its details with’some fullness. 

I 

At the outset it will be remembered that peasants and townsmen alike, Reman Catbolio, 
Mobammodan, and Orthodox Albanians all live in communal households, each governed by the 
wisest of tbe older men m it. Marriages arc the result of family arrangemoots botwoon tiie beads 
of the two households cooocmed, and bride and bridegroom raroly make each other’s acquaintanco 
before the wedding day. The heads of tho two households are seldom the actual fathers of the 
bride and bridegroom, but for brevity each is called ' the father ’ in the foUowit^ notea. 

It is not too much to say that almost every peasant In North and Central Albania must buy his 
bride. At die present time prices range from fifteen to sixty napoleons (from £12 to £4S at pari 
according to the locality and the quality of the bride. Payment is usually made in hard cash, 
because modero Albaniaos are more familiar than Homeric Greeks with coine, but neverthelves some 
brides might be described os oX^^ci^oiat. In distriote where markets ere remote and ready 

money scarce, an ox, a cow, a wator-bufiaJo, a number of sheep and goats, a piece of land, or even 
a dog is occasionally sent in part payment. In such oases the total amount payable is fixed in 
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OApoIoons, and encJi pftyznent in )cjnd ifl oaseBsed in nspoleons. ' A good dog,* ior ingtBAOO, th« 
mount&ineers* prido, is valued at six or sev^n napoleons. 

Ae there is no universal equivalent in Albanian for our vrord * price,’ the bride-price is called 
sizQplv parfi t wi^s,' the money of the bride,’ os the price paid for a horse is called partf 6 kaUi, 
‘ the money of the horse.’ It la fixed by negotiation betvreen the two fathers, but not directly, the 
go-between being Che man who found the bride, the kjmit 'informer/ 9M$aiar ' intermediary,’ or 
sAAuer ' zneaaenger,’ as he is vuioualy called in thb difiereat dialeuta. It ia always paid in instalments, 
the first of which ratifies the engegemeot, e sin nusin, ‘ engages the bride/ while the last is due 
before the wedding festivities atart. As soon as tbo engagement is dedded on, be it noted, the girl 
is described as nv^a ’tbo bride' in the bridegroom’s home, though to tbe rest of the world she 
remains ‘a girl’ (variously god, va^si. gvpi, etc.) till her wedding. In North Albania, where 
tbe amount payable is not stipulated at the outset, the go-between hands over tbe first instalment, 
and the bridegroom’s father the others. 

There ia abundant evidence tliat the idea of buying and selling, of giving and receiving 
somotliing for money, ia clearly felt with the bride-price. The two fathers fix its amount after 
as lively a bargsio as any they conduct in the bauar, and when the first instalment has been paid, 
the gill ia said in some placee to be e kapemms (SootUah ' arled ’), ' to have had oameat money 
* paid for her,' like a field, a house, or anything else bought on the instalment system. Later she is 
baldly described as bUni * bought cheaply ’ Ifrt in some oases, ' dear ’ ihtrijt in othois. Some 
wivee, tco^perhaps seriously, perhaps jokisgly—complain that their husbands urge them to 
greater efforts in the fields on the plea that they have bought them and expect their money’s wortli 
of work. And there is the story—apocryphal no doubt, but defining the position with peasant 
abarpness—of the father and son who debat^ whether they should buy a wife for the eon, or a mule. 
The price asked in either case wss twenty-fire napoleons (£20 at par), and they could afford only 
one or the other. At last the son said decisively, ' We’ll buy a brlds. She’ll do as much work as 
’ the mule, and be my wifo as well’ la some northern tribes, whan an engaged girl nns away with 
some one else, the canonical question which the bridegroom’s father must first putto her’s is Pm n'a 
4hits gruan f ‘ Why didst tbou sell my wile V If the latter cannot take oath with eleven other 
men ^at sbe ran away of her own accord and was not ’ sold ' by him, be Is shot by the bridegroom’s 
father. In a communal household, it should be noted, every adult tende to describe every action 
and every article of property, wives and brides inolnded, as 'miuo/ 

Again, a poor man is known to profit financially from the bride-price of his daughter. She is 
snppo^ to expend the money on her peji ' troussesu,’ namely, tbe clothes she mskoa for heisslf, 
the bedding she mskes or buys for herself snd huibaod, and ^ handkerchiefs and email articles 
of clo^ug which she must bring on her wedding day as presents for her husband and bis relatives; 
but in point of faot her father has the spending of tbe money. Oifiy a well-to-do man, however, 
spends it all on the trousseau; a poor nan puts, on so average, ton napoleons into his own pocket. 
A reoent bridegroom, ior instskoce, showed me his bride’s troussesu the morning after the wedding, 
and complujisd that It was worth only three napoleons, while be bad sent her father twenty. 
So, too, in certain localities only poor families pay a bride-price; tbe others say pridefully that they 
are rich enough not to ' sell ’ their own flesh and blood; 4 gjgnaf t’a ivlad,' it’s a sin to sell your 
’ child,’ they add. 

Tbe wedding over, tbe bride-price ia never returnable by right. Even if tbe bridegroom epende 
only one night with his bride, hvmbm afo pare * that money is lost '; i ka hangir « ori s wmss ' it has 
' " eaten ” by the bride’s father.’ This is well illustrated by two exceptional cases known to 

me. In tho first a young wife, Orthodox by reUgion, ran away from her husband, but even when she 
mamed another man, ber deserted husband did not demand ^e return of her bride-price, but only 
fiew to arms to avenge the insult. In the second, a man, also Orthodox, sent away his wife becaose 
she was o h ildleaa, and married another. Then, pluming himself on his Irimni * fighting qualities,’ 
he demanded tbe return of his first wife's bride-price, and its return, threatened to shoot any 

man who fried to marry her. His threats were pronounced unheard-of, and there was generri 
satisfaction when they were suocesBfolly defied. 
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Before the vedding, rules ikre leae aimplo, K the girl dies, repeymeat of the bride'priee may be 
neither offered nor requested. Sometioee, however, her father is so anxious to raaintain oordiai 
relations with the bridegroom’a fajnUy that he sends bock the money Toluntorily. SoxDOtuaes» too, 
an araircious or a poor man demands its return. Indeed, in Koitb Albania, where the ^onun 
' Canon ’ of Lek Dukagjim is followed, he has a right to one*half of what he paid before the girlh 
death. Her father, howerer, may resist the demand, saying be has spent the money on her 
trousseau; he may even offer the clothes to the other, ‘ Whore can I find any money, now 
* that my daughter is dead ? * he asks. The other counters by aaying that the clothes are ueoloea 
to him, and then there is no more to be aaid. More often, however, the bridegroom is affianced to 
another girl in the same family, and then the bride^price paid for the dead girl connU as an instalment 
of this girl's price. Bomon Catholics, however, s^dom take ono^er girl from the same family. 

If the bridegroom dice before the wedding, tho same results, mxOati* miUondw. may ensue. 
If the return of tbo bride*price is requoetod, the bridegroom's father will probably say to tho other, 

’ Your daughtor is not to be married to a stranger with my money,' OMasionally Roman 
Catholics affiance the girl to the dead man’s cousin but banlly ever to his brother. 

If tbe bridegroom’s father breaks off tho engagement, he naturally loeos tho brido>prioo he 
has paid. If the girl's father does so. he returns the bri^'prico—bnt tbe outraged bridegroom 
seldom ioaves him long enough alive. A girl may be jilted with comparative impunity, but If a 
man is jilted, only death can wipe out tho insult. 

If the bride is seduced before marriage, she and her lover are ganeraUy kiJled out of hand. 
In an Orthodox ease known to mo both escaped death tliardcs to the civilizing Infiuences of the 
modem Albanian government, but the bridegroom refused to marry tbe girl and insisted on the 
return of her brido>price. In the North both Catholic and Mohammedan bridegrooms often marry 
the girl after the child’s birth—aa they put it, they ' have given money for her ' and aro ' men ' 
enough to see that she does not make another slip, onoo married. Some reject her, however, and 
exact tho return of half the bride •price, or another girl from the same family. 

Only one more eventuality now remnina to bo mentioned. Ooeaaionally a man raisee hie 
daughter's price at the last moment, generally beoause he hae spent the earlier instalmente on 
hiniMlf and bae no money loft for her trouwoau. In such a oase fusn ^Uhti ' tho finger moves (on 
' the trigger}', i.e., the bridegroom and his friends arm to tbe testb and abduct the bride as she stands. 
Ui^ees he soon makee peace with her father, he forfeits both the bride>price already paid and tbo 
trousseau already prepared, and must equip tbe bride himself. Nowadays, however, with tbe 
government stationed at bis door instead of in distant Coustantinople, and with murder often made 
a hanging matter, each a bridegroom generally profera meekly to pay tbe extra money demanded, 
and then to marry tbe in the ordinary way. This happens, of course, only In Central Albania, 
where the brido*prjco ie fixed when tho girl is engaged. 

U 

At least a good guose may be made, though by a rather roundabout route, at the ultimate 
cause of the payment of bride^prioe in Albania. 

First of oil, two exceptions to tbe general rule arc to be noted. Orthodox peaaaots in South 
Albania and both Roman Catholic and Orthodox townamein almost all over Albania are so for from 
paying a bride*prioe that they must virtually pay a bridegroom*price. When one of their girls 
marries, ehe must bring her husband, not only a complete troussoau, but also a suhetantial dowry 
in money or kind, both trousseau and dowry being supplied by her father. Again, nowhere do 
Mohammedan townsmen pay a bride*price or a dowry, and the Mohammedan peasants of South 
Albaoia paid neither till thirty years ago, when a small bride-price woe introduced. 

It is next to be observed that improesive parallels for bo^ tbe bride-price and tbe dowry 
systems are to be found among Albania's neighboure. Thus, the '^rkisb-speaking Turkish peasantry 
of South* Wset Macedonia, tho ‘ Koniar ’ Turks,^ who are the most typloai of their raeo, pay a bride- 

> Tbe * Konian * were removed to Seta Minor io oa them may bo found in my iatrodaction to tbe article 
1B24 in conformity with tbe peoC tor tbe exelienge of on * MeMuremente of Uacedonion Men ’ in Bi^nHinka, 
populacioce between Greece end Turkey. Brief notes XXl (ld2d). 
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priM on AlbAiuan torms, ajid tlifi Greek townsmen end peasants of Southern Greece, who sre eqiiehy 
typica] of their moe, dower their daughtezs. Hence acme AJbEtui&ns, remembering that Turkey 
ruled their country for 1001*0 than four hundred years, and that for an otou longer period all the 
Orthodox in Albania bare been strongly under the influonce of Greek culture, argue that the bride- 
price is a Turkish inatitutiou brought to Albania by the Turks, and the dowry a Greek institution 
introdaoed by Greeks. 

Bat this argumeut does not All the bill. On the one hand, the AlbaQia>ns most ezpoeod to 
Turkish infiuenoe, because nearest the ‘ Z^nior ’ Turks, the South Alhonions, ore precisely those 
who ore exceptional, oud do (or did) not pay a bride.price, and the Roman Catholic peasants of 
Norto Albania, who always pay it, have bm so little subject to Tivkish influoace ^at oven the 
pnaitive expeditions sent against them by the Turks could hardly poiietrate to their mountain 
fsstiKasas. On tlie other bond, the Bonon Catholic towiismeu, who dower their daughters, live in 
North Albania, remote from Greek ccatooCa. 

There is, howerer, a social phenoreenon wluoh seems to fill the bill. The ' Konior ' Turks and 
the peasants of North and Central Albania, wbo all pay a bride^price, are incurable atay-at-homoa, 
liTug and dying in the place whore they were bom, whereas the ^mac Catholics and the Orthodox 
io Albanian towns, and the Greek townsmen and peasants of Southern Greece, who all dower their 
daughters, ore, oitd long have boon, inoorrigiblo wanderers. 

Kow, staying at homo makee women searoe* and emigraUon makes men scarce, for the following 
rsoaona. Stay>at'hooMe feel fi«e to foLow nature, and marry os soon a« they reach manhood. 
SmigranCa, on the other hand, generally postpone marriago they return d^lnitely from tholi 
travels; only a few marry, like Odysoeus, before leaving home. After omigraring some marry and 
■ectie down in tho Isjid of their adoption, and a fair numbor die there unmarried. Henco, roughly 
speaking, every atay^abhome who reaches manhood reriuiros a wife, but a considerable number of 
emigrants do not. 

Then again, beoauso stay-at.homse marry on an average ton years oarlior than emigrants, tho 
number of males among them who remarry is much higher. This is a most important point in the 
Balkans, whore onormovs numbers of peasant women dio untimely beoauso of their hard work in 
the fields, poor food, bod housing, and utter lack of care and clsanKness in childbirth. As the 
Albanian proverb puts it, a ka verrin ^ ‘ a woman’s grave is always open.’ The men thus 
widowed roquiin housokeepen. aad con only secure them by remarrying, which they do with all 
possible spc^. But they have so few widows at their disposal that they must almost always marry 
girls. Whatovor the country, the Balkan rule is that cv widow who remarries must leave the child 
of her Ant marriage with its fatlior’e rolativest and though a woman may possibly absndon her 
daughter and remarry, ebe will hardly ever abandon her son, if only because he, unlike hor daughter, 
is bound to core for bor in bor old age. Hence only girls, and the few widows who arc both young 
and childless, are at the disposal of a widower who see^ another wife. 

How numerons suoh men m&y be in stay.a^home oommunitics, and what their remarriage 
moans, may bo sosn from the follow^ observations of my own in Central Albania.^ In a obaDCB*met 
company of twelve CModox peasants from the village of Valsh, oU between the ages of twenty and 
fifty, one man was unmarried, two were newly morri^, four hod boon twice married, and one three 
times. In a similar oompony of sixteen Mohammedans from the village of Bolbsb, seven men had 
boon married twice; polygamy is uncommon, it may bo noted in passing, in this parricular 
district. Thus between them the twenty, eight men had oonridorably depleted the supply of 
marriageable women, for they had married thirty-seven girls and three widows. Agw. two Ortoodox 
peasants near Hlbosan were each widowed for the third time before they ware thirty ; one had manied 
in turn two girls and a widow, and the otoer three girls. 

* In Isimeie 1 must not* tliM in Alborue the malarial higli, but without much efface ca tho n»rru(^ mark»(. 
climat* aud the pitifully low tesAdard of Unitg rsisa the No man coa be UUod in a blooddaud till old enough 
death-rate among women, and consequoatly the re. to liendle a gun, end in Albeoln such e ie old enoogU 
morriageu^ among nen. to unusual henghts. Tbenha to marry. So for es I oon disoover by inquiry—there 
to the greater prevalence of blood.fouds until leoeoCty, ore no ofSeial atetiistice to ooQauJt>'dve.Birbhs at leoH 
the death-rate among Albanian men also is unusually of the mm so kiOed have bean mornod. 
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^ a result, then, of tho number of men who in cither oaso seek to marry or to I’cmapry, thopo 
are always men tainly sookinK a wife in atay*at-homo communities, and women of thirty or more 
without husbands in emlgcant communities. And since whet is scapco always commauclH a premium, 
a bride*price ia offered for a wife in t-homo communitioa, and a tlowry for a husband in 
emigrant oommunltiee. 

This tlioopy is pleasantly supported by the Idohamm<jcian anomalies wo noted above. In Tupkish 
times the Mohammedans of Albania wore favoured by the government* anrl many fonrvl employment, 
the townsmen as offiolaU and the peasants as gendarmes and tlio like, in Albania itself or In otlier 
parts of tho Turkish Smpirc whence they oonld visit theii homes and wivcH. Hence, thoao who had 
to emigiato farther afield and to postpone marriage wero only nunKTOos enough to keep the hcxcm 
balanued. A similar phejiomenon still exists among tlie ChristiHii Greek and Bulgarian peasants 
of South*West Macedonia, where emigration ia lew general than in Orcfw, lu'cauae many rocm find 
remunerative employment as masons near homo, 

As some writors hold that bride*price in general Is ofton uxsoted buoauac tlio bride’s work 
in tho fields has an economic value which her fatlirrdow not wish to resign withonl compensation, 
it is interesting to note that theso Oreuks and Bulgarn of Macodonlasay the value of the hridos 
work alono exempts hor father from paying tho bridegroom, a#* it wore, to marry her, anti they 
definitely oall it her ' dowry ’ (Grcrk ; I do not know tho IJulgarian term). Its value is priowl 

in anotlier way; tho bride’s father ofton retains her services till shc> is over twenty, and then sho must 
marry a la<l sevcial years her junior Ix^oauso tlic men of a more Kultivble ngt; are slivaily ruarriotl. 

Hone© I would suggest Clint Uio hrido-prico was Q<lopUHl tlilrly yearn ago by thu MohammiHlan 
jMCnants of South Albania Ijcoaiuw of seme diminution in omigrutlon among tlic men mthor than tho 
growing poverty to which they now nscribo it, for poverty dUi not inen-aNc In Alban in till the chuiigo* 
over in 1912 from Turkish nil© to indepcn<lonoc. But for the momonc I cuunot tritct^ thu HuggrHU><l 
dufiinuCion. 

Mr, l.of Noai, of BIIkuou. itironnH ma that a [WNMigu in Clio (Irrrk |H*rio4ileHl Aaoypa^ii staU’S 
that Ohristian Qn^rk p(*a>tants In TliesHnly buy tlieir bri<U's. If so--writing iu Albania, T cannot traco 
tho refercnco-^t fuvouia the omigrAtion theory, for till rroenCly ChcM ThesHsllunR woro praoCioally 
•orfs tied to Cbn soil on which th<y wore born. 

Finally, one remembers that tho great days of Greek coloniaaUon ha<l barely begun when Honor 
wrotu, and one wondm© : Was the l)rido*prlec of Ins time dcstroycfl by the wave of oolonisation that 
MMc'jit tJip rountiy aftopwafls i MAKGAHKT HABLUCK. 

Hemark add Albanian B'ld*'Pricu, /iy Jhvfi'/vnr h. d/yrM, 

Both MrH. Hsxliiuk (Man, 11183, 2t>8) and Mr. Hnntingfonl (Mak, 1981, 1H7) have OfjJ 
<‘oniparcd witli niockTii l)Tidu ])rico and ilowry oustoros tho Homork iiwgi*; but nvithiT of fewT 
them has notixl that Homorlo usuge varies. XIhr variation was diHOiiasKl many yoars ago b}* 
Paul f'aiier drr AowrrfarAra Knlik 18JI5 (2nd «1. IIKHI, 8r<l 11*23). 

Kimt as to brid^price: —Hrrtop marrUnl Andromaoho " out of the liouw' of K&tlon, whvu hr 
provided groat htdria" (ISvo, 21. xxii, 472) : Iphidemas “gave much ” nob to the bridu, but to her 
people (xl, 243; of. Sdioi. II. xtii, 3H2, ’* for th^y PetvivtKl the sSmfrocn the suitors "); Otlysseus’ bIsUt 
*' they gave away to Sam6 and reetdved eountlena wealth " {Od. xi, 3(J7): and so forth {21. xvj, 178, 
190; Od. xi, 282, xviii, 278). These s8ra were rctumahlp on demand If the bride was unfaithful 
{Od. viii, 317-0), Thev could lx* commuted for acrviw'H, as with Laban and Jacob (4W. xl, 2KH'. 
21. xiii, 366) or remitted dtogi‘ther (//. ix, 141*, 288). and a penniless but doaimble suitnr might even 
be given house and lands by the liride's father {Od. vik, 313-4) though these are nob eull^ htdna. 
So far, Ariatotl© in supported by Homeric passagee when lie says that in early times Greeks “ bought 
' their wives from one anotlier." (Poiitict li 5 (8), 1208, b 39.) 

But there oro raferenccs also to dQiffry given by the bridegroom to the bride {Od. vi, 159) and 
this was the iaterpretatjou pven to h^dna by Ariatonicus, on 21. xvi, 178 ; and Apollonius 
and Heaychlus dlstinguiahod I3vct and the suitor's courtship preeonto, from n€0,ia (rMilia) 

wedding presents from the bride’s parents (as in 71. ix, 147), and further identified svith irpot^ 
(proke) the post* Homeric word for a dowry. 
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Caiior tJiouglit tiiftt tbitt <iur<t^i)cc of onogo botokeuv4 » different boutcc or date* for tho paatuigos ; 
Aiid quoted ft einiilftr tranBition from ono tia&go to tho otlter in oarlj Gormanic Iftw: F. Dftbn» 
IhuUicU QachkJtie J, 1 (lSb3), p. 135: Bftrtech, £fi« JticA/ai^Jiun^ der Fratt a/s Cfafiin nvl JfiiUer 
1903. p. 62. TftdtUi* (C/erManta, 13) aivya that the bridegroom gave prosente (doUm) tv the bride, 
hut that the Tolfttvvo« aupervisod the transaction, inieraunl parenies ac propinqui. ac probant munaro 
(contpnre Od. xtiH, 273, >»Loro a wcU-beh&7ed suitor should feast tho bride's friends); m hose munen 
iizor accipitur. Chough ahe horself gives a preeont to tho bridegroom, tnMcem ipsa armcrum aliqw/ 
iira adfsrt, But in Frankish Umea the cDStoni grow, of making these W»i-^oattIe. hoiM, weapons^ 
into a phenti or doirry; R. 6chrooder I^ehrb. deuischen Rt^ti^gtschichU (1894), 291, 300, 600. And 
it is pOBuble that in Homeric society the bruU-ptiv may havo 1)cen handed over to the bride as 
d/wry, in nhloli event, if the bride was tnffaithful, tbu husband would send her home without it, 
as Tdemaohus was advised to aoitd homo Fcnelopo, if she insisted on marrying again while Odysseus' 
fato is unoertein: it would Chon bo for her own people to find ber iu^na " such as fitly follow a 
dear child '' {Od. i. 376-8). 

In this last iustanco hedna is clearly used for a dowry or pitemi provided for tho bride by her 
own pooplo, as in the exccptioual cases {Od. vii, 313-4; II. lx, 147) already quoted. 

From Mn. Haaliick's Albanian instances, liowover, it would not seem to be necouary to presumo 
raoro than differoneve of an economic or personal kind, to ac< ount for such variations of usage as 
arc found in Homer. JOHN L, MYRE6. 

S. America : Magic. Ryd4n. 

T>irewint*Fork for Ms|l<sl Uie from the Tobs Jndlsni (El Oran Chaco). Ry Stiff Rffdtn, ObUb^. 

one a sojourn among tho Toba Indians at thi* 

bUv misrion station "SI Toba," at Sombrero Negro, u 
vlUago on the Argentine shore of the Pilcomayo, at the exact 
point whore tho Tropic of Capricorn crossos this river, 1 
obtoinod the object shown in tbo acoompanying illustration 
from an Indian. It consists of two sUoks, ono of which Is 
forked at one end. Below the fork a string of carogv/iUi 
forty inches long is tied, the free and of which is wound 
round tbo other stiok without being tied. This imallor stick 
is held right in tho fork, as is shown by the illustration, which 
also shows its use. 

The Indian who added this object to ths ctbnographh.* 
ooUeotion I was making for tho Goteborg Museum told me 
that tho medicine men of tbo tribe iis^ to make thest* 
titrowing'forks whenever at rained too heavily and too long. 
They were always made of a kind of wood c^ed ne/omtk in 
the Toba language. The medioine man would go out to the 
open space in front of his dwelling with this object in bis hand 
and swing it vigorously forwards and upwards. This released 
tbo stick bold in the fork, and tho string wound round tho stick 
caused it to rotate in the air with a sound similar to that of 
a buU*roarcr. This action was repeated several times, and it 
was believed that tho medicine man in this manner could bring 
about a change in tho weather. No further information could 
be obtained regarding the ideas coxmccted with the use of the 
thiowing'fork, which is oalled tsamama in the Toba language. 
Another Indian quesrioned by me regarding the object stated 
that it woe a riiild's toy. He knew nothing about its roagical 
fn«ewo«<r.eTicK nou tmu voba Q/ous?a. use desorlbed above. 

Scaie 1/4. So far fts I am aware, a aimilAr object Is to be found 
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only among the Aparai Indiana, who live on the Paru river in iiortli-cdatem BratiJ, near tha aources 
of this river on the boundary of French Guiana, Speiser, iu thia book, ‘ Im DOatcc cIvm brasilianiBcben 
‘ Urwaldca * (StirtCgart, 1926, Fig. 78 :16), Itas depicted & *' Steinsehleuder/' tho ecpnatmetion of which 
la entirely wrailar to the Toba Indian implement deacribod above, tho one difference being that an 
ovaJ stone ia held U) the fork, inatoad of tl^o stick. The explanation of thia difference, which has com* 
polled rao to use the term throwiiig.fork inatea^l of the German nemo (which -would convey a wrong 
irapreaaion in this case), ia that there arc no atones in El Qran Chaco. No information is given 
regarding the iiae of thia object by the Aparni Indiana. I am inclined to believe that it* original 
use by the Toba Indians was for magical purposes, but that It has become a plaything, owing to the 
gradual loosening of tho traditions of the tribe. It shouhl, however, bo mentioned that I noTcr sew 
it naed in the daily life of the village. RTIO RY DfiN. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 

Seme Aspecci of PrimUive Pancini from the Southern Sudan. Summary of a Conmunical'cnpreteiUed 
hy Dr. A. N. TwAtr. 24 Ostoier, 1033, 

To tho casual observer thoro is a great dogroo of samoncss about African dancing. One Oflfi 
neoa usually a circle of men and women gathered round a drum or collection of druma, 4U0 
jumping about and yelling, apparently Wtli Uttlo or no rrgartl to rhythm—and that ia all, except 
that the performance is protraoCed far wyond our limits of ph^viual euduranoe. If one watohw 
more oloeely, one might o1«erve that at certain times, for <>xampio, tho men will carry speara, at 
other time* thoy will put their speara aside, or that somotimes they will clan<« with women partnerH, 
af other times not. But even this aecmii quite haphazard. To understand a dance properly, uuu 
must know boforohand, from one of the natives thumaelvcs, the form or forms that tho dance takes, 
and then one can attend and look out for the ]in 7 )ortant ospt'ct* while ignorijig what is not relevant. 
For In Afrioan dancing, inueli Is left to Individual inspiration, which does not come within tho mahi 
pattom of tho dance. A changing rhythm in tlio drums nsually heralds a now pliKi*o in tho dance. 
Kero again, however, tho drummer adds hU own charactoristlcs to tho accepted dnim rhythm, which 
must Iw duduoted, olso one becomes confuscrl between actual rhythm change and Inclivlclualitira on 
tho part of tho drummer. And when, at last, one is ablo to analyze a native dance at all thoroughly, 
one is astoiindod at the amount of teehniqms quite a* contplieatcd as that in any branch of European 
dancing, that gCK*s to make up tho African dance. 

The only daiues which I have a[ui]y%<*d in any detail arc those of the NUotcs-^Shilluk, Nucr, 
Dinka. I have already published a fairly eoinpleto analysis of Bari danc ing, but have no photographs 
or films to show here, the Bari dancing almost exclusively at night. 

Siulluk Dave**. 

To begin witli the Shilluk, tl)eae people have two main dances, the bul, a social dance, and tbv 
y«oife, a funeral dance. Both take place in tho afternoon, though tiio bul may also be danced at ni^t, 
(Bui merely means ” drum,^') Tlie dancing attlio is charactorUtic for each sort of dance, so that 
one can tell at a glancx^ by merely looking at the danoers as they approach tbo viUago what dance is 
in progress, For tha one carries spearH and a danring shield, and winds a string of email belU 
round one's logs, from ankle to knee. For the yaok one carries a large oval abield In addition to spears, 
ajid attaches a largo cow*bell to one’s elbow, if procurable. On tbo whole tbero is perhaps oicro 
psJnting of tho face, capeciaUy among tho women, for the bvf. In tho yuok women arc allowed to 
carry spoare. .The orchestra is also diffeient. In tho btd the drums, a big ouo and a little one, are 
suspended horizontally, about five foot from the ground, in a sort of artifinal grove of saplings, 
peeled in rings. Ia the yuoi the drums lie on tho ground, and, when not in use, are covered by shields. 

In both dancea there is a cycle of phases underlying tho charaxsteristio effbrta of individuals. 
In tho 6ul tho aequooce la as follows :— 

Camo yai : The men march round the open space with their spears at tbo slopo, slnglog in 
chorus, while horns are blown ; lAa bul: the men face inwards on the drums, and jump; yai foUowe^l 
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hj atMl, whidi ia Uko tbe yai; ihft Onl, After which the men put Mule thoir apoars* and the girJb 
chooee their future partners. This ia done b; walking up to the mon and rubbing ahoulders with 
them; Axp : like the lita btd, only the mon have no spean; mi lx!e man: tilts is the most important 
pert of the dance, when man and women jum]> togothor; yai (marohing); iha hui [jumping): man 
(partnerK); kep (jumping); man (partners), by which time aU are too exhausted to continue. This 
order of procedure may be broken into at any point by the arrival of a dancing team from another 
village, when a sham i^t tak« place. 

The yuok sequence is as follows: yai ns in tbe Inl ; touao : the men crouch (kuno) behind theU' 
shields, and then suddenly attack, clapping their spoars on their shields: Uia bid: faeo drums and 
jump; atoal ; iya or yitko : a high prancing stop; after which tho aacrifioial bullook is Idllerl; 
(Z^i ; tiio men raise tlicir sldelrU above their lieads and march out of tho village, singing; aj/d . th<^ 
women now have control of the drums, which they beat in a 5/4 measure, and dance slowly i^nnd, 
carrying spears, till tho men return for tho yai. 

NusR Dakoes. 

There are three important Nuer dan ecu, the dam piny, the btd, and the diom. The fortns of 
dancing indulged in for each are very similar. Thoro arc two main movomente : giek or tltUh : in 
which men and women advance and retreat, dancing at eacli other; yuor: a aham battle between 
two aides, inoited by the kiU (song*loader). There are two other novoments, which only ore to hv 
found in tlis bui. Tbcao arc: rau: in wbioli the men jump up and down, singing each one the 
praises of Jiis favoiirito bull in a sort of saga oallod tunr, while the women reply with a song calk'd 
ytl; ciok or ywsq .* here the men jump high into the air, or indulge in mimic combat, oven pretending 
to die occasionally. This is usually introduced by a song which all sing crooohecl down. 

Tho orohostra ia aa Interasting feature in Nuer dantdJig. In the dom piny it may bo called a 
combinatioji of stretched string and porcunsion. Tlzo dont piny is rleneed only at night during the* 
dry season at tho dshing camps. It starts with the bil iJioaarn : a solemn chorus in whioli tho men 
raiao tholr spoara, followed by plait; then ^uor. Tho iKom is a aunset dance, compoaed of giak and yuor. 
It also mcludee a Dlnka'likc atep called the want/ jak, in which the dancore seem to limp. The tnd 
is usually dancod on important occasions, aueJi as wocldinga. 

Djkka Dakcm. 

There are many stops among tbe Din ka, but, so for as I could make uut, Ihure is no dxed 
programme of stops in any danoe. The fdlowing are the moat well known : Agar and ^ahoai : 
Lauds up and stamp right foot, Cf. Niicr uxmyjak ; aior: stamp each foot twice; ru .' jumping 
and ftioklng stomaoh; Zror : high slow jumping. 

A UapoM <3^e*r(a*» dancf, a Moya barmt dance, an<l a Zandi witch-doeior danfe werv* also 
diaouaaed. 

Each aspuet of the dances was illustrated by moaua of an epidiascope, and a rln^ film was 
showui to illustrate the dances as a whole. 


An Earfy Mesolithic Site st SroNbourne, Sealed under Boreal Past. Summary of (.*ommuntca/k)RS 
A presented by 3. Haszkdine Warrm, J. 0. T>. C^rk, H. and 3f. B, Godwin, and W. A. Macfadytn, 
tU/ 2s'ovenbcr, 1933. 


The paper dcaoribed an Early hfosolithic site that is associated with a former sandy land 
surface, now buried beneath peat that undorlles the present inarabes of the Lea Valley. Below 
this buried Utid aurfaeo there is a richly foerihferoua deposit with a well characterieed flora and fanim 
of the Tundras, generally known as tho 'Arctic had,' that bcloogs to the oloeing stage of tho 
Pleistocene. Pollen analysis of the overlying peat indicates ^lat it bolongs to the Boreal periotl: 
thus the industry is placed in the middle of a dearly dated sequence. 

Takiog ikia forcjor (sab*peat) land surface as & whole, flint artofaot^ arc extremely acarce, aiul 
^e evidenees do not suggest occupation of the area concerned by a settled population. There arc 
inteusety concentrated groups of flint flakee and implements, only a few yards in diameter, associated 
with much evidence of fire. The area of such a site could scarcely accommodate more than half 
a dozen to a dozen persons, gathered round their camp fixe. 
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The more importiint of those sites th&t has so fax been located yielded 2'Z cxamplee of the 
so-caUed micxO'burin, which is probobly a waste product in the making of the microlithA, of whicli 
theie are 26. The latter are for the moat part of the narrow, pointed form, while tl\e goomotricAl 
Taxdenoiaian typea axe abeont, Boaidos largo numbers of good dakes and fluted corra, there are 
some true graTors. many amaJl scrapers, and one or two crude axes. Notably, there is one particularly 
good example of the Ihjvsaeee type of coro^axe with traochet edge. 

The flint industry as a whole is oloaely allied to thoae dating from the aame period in Sjaelland 
(^. Syaerdborg, Holmgsiard, etc.) and in North Germany (^. Duvensee). It has been diacoverwl 
elsewhere in lowland tone of England (cf. Thatcham), but never before in suesh a satisfactory 
context. Unfortunately no bone objects were rooovered, but from deposits of comparable ago in Ibin 
oountry bono harpoons with Baltic aflinitios have, of ooursc. boon found {ef. Holdcrncsa and th(' 
North Sea). 

Taking into account the position of tho site in the climatic history of tlie country (that is, with 
the Tundra below, and the B^a) forest stage immediately above) it Is conaidcrcfl that Broxbouru<> 
may be taken as a type station for the Early Mesolithic in aouth'caetem England. 


flrielih Columbia Coaitsl Jntflanf—Their Bleed Greupi tnd Phyilegnomy. Summari/ ttf h ('onmuitiMiUfn 

pr^enUd bp ProfMor P. PuffgU4 Gates, F.R.8.. 21 Nowmbtr, 1033. 

Questions of the relationships of British Columbia Indians to Asiatic pt^ophv led to the blood OflO 
grouping of 300 of the older Indians belonging mainly to tho KwakiutI but ali*o to the Haida. £ UO 
Ttimabian, Salish and Nootka, by Pr. G. B. ^rby. Many photographs were also taken. They show 
that there has been miieb intermixture viti\ Kuropoans. Novorthelcsa tho blood groups art still 
low in A and B, ^.s.. 89*7 per cent. 0. 12*7 per cent. A. and 0*C per <vnt. B, indicating that 
originally those Indians, like those in otlier ]tarU of North and South America, wero originally all 0. 

In the pedigree of ojk^ Indian'* family tho A blood group has U^n inherited through four 
generations. Occasional ernssw have taken place with negroes and with Japanese. 

Booent studies indioate that " peripheral ** peoples, such as the Australian aborigines, tlic 
Bushmen, Mauris and I^apps. originally hid 30*40 per cent. A but no B. This mjpports tho view that 
tbo A blood group is oklor than B. since it is tnucli more widespread m primltivo pcopIcH. Thie makoK 
it more dlffi<!ult to undontand why a people Kueh as the Imlians, whose imiption into America Is 
boUevod to have been approximately poet*gJaoia)» aro practically all 0 when of pure blood. Tlic 
screen of islanda elretehing down tlio Asiatic const fVom Sakhalin to Formosa and Borneo voniaitiH 
primitivo pooplcs, such as the Oilyaks ajicl tho Tso, who strongly resemble tho Indians and who arc 
much lower in A and B than neighbouring tribes or tho ])vopl<*s of EantcTn Asia. Such tribw an* 
probable ancestors of the IiKlions. Tholr relative iaulation would prevent their Ixung highly 
contaminated with A and B. 

It is pointed out that repeated dominant mutations from 0 to A or B an* necessary to account 
for tho spread of tho blood groups In the apparent Absence of wleotioii. 3figratiun and mingling 
of peoples are also necoNoary to explain tho blood groups ax they exist in modem pnpulariuns. 

The Cracan Labyrineh. A Retraspeet. Surnmarp of the Htirley Jlff!fr0rial Leclure deJtvered by Profvaor 
J. L. Mpm, P.B.A .. 28 jVoivwber. 1^33. 

A retrospect of tlie course of dlaeovary in Greek lands since the first exploratory journey of Oil 0 
Heinrich Sohliemanu to Ithaca, Myconie and Troy in 1868 illustrAtea tlie dependeiioe of such fc U w 
reseaxob on political and other extraneous incidents, and on the advance of knowledge in otlicr fieW 
of inquiry. Rceults of originally separate excavations have been gradually Iwought into cohen*nK* 
by many smaller finds, and especdalJy tlirough their regional distribution. Frcsli ructhocls of onalyKiK 
preeent familiar facta in new aeaociatious and modify their significaoce. And the growing conviction 
that what is needed is not so much more excavation, as excavation more systematically directed to 
crucial si tee, and particular problems, economizes time, effort and expenditure. 

Main periods within the sixty years here reviewed are marked by establishment of approxlmatv 
limits of date for ‘ Mycenean ’ antiquity about iS90; the poUtical liberation of Crete in 18G8, permitting 
large-scale excavations at Knoasoa and on other 'Minoaa' sites: the revelation of non-Minoan cnlturw 
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at Orchoraencw (im). in Central Orwco (1903), and in TIicsBaly (1003-12); the belated exaraiimUon of 
lower lovols at Tiryus (IPI2) and of neglected tomha and bulldinj^ at Mycenos (1030); the exploration 
of Macedoulan from 1917 onvrorda, wxd the new opportimiticR for research in Aaia ^fmor and 
adjaeont wluida such m Leaboa, and in Paloatine, Syria and Iraq, Among the various now lines of 
inquiry aiiggeatod by recent contributions from adjacent regions, the old quoation aa to the Bonrecs of 
Minoan orijpnality romaina novorthcloas unanswered. 


Human Biology. 

Th« Status of (h« Kanam Handible and (h* Kanjera 

A i A By Lr, L. H. B. : iU Oet«bv, 

2 1 0 193d ; Profuaor Q. Bliioi tn (hs oliair. 

Venventr: Mi** M, L, Tild**l*u~ 

Dr. L*ak*i/ bogaii by referring to the fact tlmt in 
Uarch of Wts year a oonforcuee oiganisoU at 
Canibridga by tho Human Biology Convener of the 
ftoyai Anthiopologioa] Inxtituto oonaidarod all the 
ovJdenoo ounoerning the ago of tho foaeil human 
I'omains brought home by hU expedition from lilaat 
Afrion. and a untuumow mport woe icatwl at tho 
(tonoiuaion of tho oouforoneo (hf*K, 1938* 60). In 
(hie tepoK the ago of tho maadiblo fragment from 
Kanam, which was avioaiatetl with a 
** Chellaan " pobblo industry and an arohaio fauna, 
wae aocqptod as Lower Pleietooe&o. The Kanjura 
•tkulfa, which oame from a sonaewliat higher horiaoit 
And were aasooiatod with a later fauna acui more 
doveleped oultuzo (the topmoet stage of the 
Cliellew), wore acoopted aa of Middle Pleistocene 
date. 

It wu onphaejsed that thoao datee wesa based 
upon three lines of evidence, ^logical, oultuial, 
rind faucustio, and that, had tW fbuna been the 
Hole goldSi a Pliocene age might have been eisigned 
to the Kenam mandible. 

At Ceni bridge an anateeijoal committee reported 
iliat the Kanom mandible might be eonudemd 
provisienally as Homo *api«n* with the poeiiblo 
uxeeptieo of eertahx eharactece which were noted. 
In the eubeoqueQi study cerried out by Dr. Leakey 
he paid partioulskr attention to thcae oharaoten, 
notably tho apparently large pulp cavity in the 
i’oot of the fljTt molar on the right as shown by a 
cut section: and also the conformation of the inner 
Mpeat of the mendible. He bed the help of X-ray 
work carried out for him by Profesaor Harris of 
Univoraity College and by hlr. Done of Kodak 
Medical Research Department. As a rseult of hia 
inveetigatiom and of oomparieon with rouoh modem 
material. Dr. Leakey oxpreeeed the opinion at the 
mooting on October 90th that the Kaoam mandible 
I'lUst bo rogarde<l oa a new species of Homo for 
vrhieh he proposed the name £fomo tenomenete. He 
based this view on the aatuie of the roots of the 
molan sind premolara and also the nature cf the 
pulp eavitise as ehewn by skiagrams. He emplWaed 
that, nevcrthelcesi the Kaoam mandible in many 
ways approached prunitive Homo *api*n4 very 
vioeely. and said thM Homo k<mam«n*i* should bo 
regarded in his opinion as a true anoeetor. He also 
recorded that a eeodon in the region of the 
aynphyais showed its great tbiokneae to bo <^o to 
a p^ologicsJ growth on the inner surface. This 
liHd been exsminod by Sir Arthur Keith and 


Mr. T. W. P. Lawrence, who provisionally diagnosed 
it as an oeaifying sarcomar though oloeer study 
would bo noed^ a fb^al opinion, 

Dealing with tho Kanjera skiilU Dr. Leakey 
dlMueecd the reconstructions which were made, 
indopendentiy of each other, of the two akuIlK 
known as Kanjera No. 1 and Kanjera No. S. tbeir 
surviving parts being roughly complementary. Both 
skulls are long and narrow, tne lengths being 
appi^oximatoly 907 mm. and the indioee 67 or 68. 
lie pointed out their infantilu and unsi>eoialiaed 
oherootem, such aa the very poor clevolopmont cf 
luporoiliary and aupra-ortntei ridgee on skulls 
which in other ways were massive and with heavy 
soars of muscle attoohmenta. The skulls wore very 
thiok too. and the struoture of the diplo6 like that 
in the Piltdown ekull. The brein oast of No. 1, tho 
most oompleto. was umple but otherwlBe not in* 
compatible with Homo *opi*n*. Dr. Leakey 
oxpceeeed the view that theeo skulls were doAnitely 
to be regarded as very early and generalised 
oxamples of Homo *opi*n*. 

A femur fVagment OMOOiated with Kanjera No. S 
waa daaorihed as having a typioeUy Homo eopfene 
section In the pilaatrio region, but with a pilaster 
devolopreant comparable to that uk skeletons cf 
Upper Pleistooono sge such as Cromogoon. The 
femur fragment supportod the diagnosis of the 
Kanjera humans as Homo eoptans. 

Dr. Leaikay want on to romin<l his audience that 
these human remouis frcai Kanem and Kanjera 
were associated respectively with two of the atagae 
in the dovelopmont and evolution of the eovp-d*- 
poinff culture, and that they showod us for the first 
time what the makors of thie groat and well known 
ouUure were like. Sevar^ ptoplo hod aheady 
poetuleted that the coup.ds-poing culture was to be 
attributed to Homo tapion* and this hod now been 
esbablished at least for East Africa. It appeared 
not improbable that Afrioa wee the home <n ori^ 
both M tho ooup-d4-poiny culture group and of ^ 
Homo Kpien* breach of the humaa family. 

ProfuooT BUioi Smith than opened the dlaoua- 
sioo from the oheir. He stroesed the importance of 
Dr. Le&key’t diecoveriee and reeearches and eon* 
mtuleted him on hie moat valuable reeulta. 
Referring to the endoeranial features of the Kanjera 
alcille he said that the form of brain of the most 

S rlmitive membere of the human family, including 
inaniWpus, does not mark them off absolutely 
from the rest, for tius oao bo paralleled in individual 
oases in Homo topion*. But visual stimulus hod 
aot^ as a strong incentive in the development of 
the human brain, and where tbs visual areae of 
the cortex uaue^ ebowod a prominenoe^ in Home 
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Mpien$, tber« was a clepresaion in 
which was also to b« obsarvod in tho Kactjsra skuil. 
The thickness of the latter was approached by a 
speolzDOQ from New Zealand which he exhibited. 

Dr. W. L. H. DucJsto9rih refened to certain 
obaractOTS ia the maadiblo which Dr. Leakey 

had thought of significanoe at on earlier stsfe of 
his studies, namely tho low relative position ^ the 
mental foranien (an instance approaching this had 
been found In tlis skull of a m^sm negro), and 
what, from the aeotion alone, might have been a 
taurodont £nc molar, but had ooea shown by 
•ki^raph to bo an anterior root cut aslant. 

Si^ Arthur Smith WooUtBord sai<i that goologisM 
and palwontologlsta were catisflod that Dr. Loakay 
bad proved his osm as to the high antiquity of the 
fossils, and he had now shown that they difforsd 
hardly at all from tfome sopiens. This was a most 
startling discovery. In Europe Hotw Bopitn* was 


only knovm in association with tools of considvrebti' 
variety; hero he was sasociatod with Iho mnel 
primitive of human tools. 

Pro/wor P. (i. H. Btretwed tho adviwi. 

bility of obtainingtliosupplcmontnry gr^ological and 
palooniological evidmov rvforrod to in tho gi'O* 
logical rep<m of tho Cambridge conforonco. Hu 
also mcnticnod the curitmt oonfiiskm as to (hi< 
dividing lino between Pliocene and Ploistoounu; 
at present in Britain geologista put it at tho top of 
the Cromer Forust Ikxl, but whore did Dr, Loabt y 
put it 1 

2 fr. Ltahey said that the lack of egnomont araoiig 
geologists had miulo it necfseury for him to soloct 
hi* dsmltion. which wsa, that true cguva and true 
elephant were the criteria of Plaiatocvne as diatinot 
'ibom PUooeno. If Ciotnor Korost Bed wore roeardod 
as marking the limit of Pliocene, the Kansm 
mandible was Pliocene. M, L. T, 


REVIEWS. 


FOLKtone. 

Ls Folklore du Dauphind. (latra) j 4tuda dascrlp* 
tivs St eomparda do Pijrehologis populalro. ■ 

By AmBid Van 0*nn»p. Libr9m$ Orietiuh et /11 
^fneriecMM. 0-P. JtfsieennsKM. Bariit, 193U. 
lee. 792 pp. 2 VeU. S napr. 

Van OeoMp^s monographs ca tho foUcdcN ot flavoy 
have laniUanssd the plan and procedure of the presoni 
work on the Dauphins, The mskwial was gathered uct 
the baaisof questwiuiaires (it is regrettabls that they arc not 
given in thMO veluraea}, largely through the oo.epcration 
of oorrespondeats, and it ie prcscnloU as far as posaible, 
in tbs raw state. Tlio i>roeMura is ^ustidahle, in so tar 
as the aim has been to establish a norm, a survey of 
oharacMriatlo types of behaviour; and tie revult is a 
body of cxaot dotajl. Van (Sennap oarlisr criticised the 
laathod of random eodndinga. and an exposition of hie 
own prineiplee, entailing vast labour aod preoiaion. 
would hava bom walcumod for its own aaka. even had 
not the saino principle been JUKiided in the field of 
dialaotology. Ono of the imme<liato umm o( mgivnal 
mapping, ae it etaads Imre, is in determining mure 
precisely where an obaolcsccnt trait miglit reasonably 
Lesu]>posed to hava axialod. when comparetive evidonce 
aloDO would have been t&aulQciant ground fur tho 
ouppoaition (ay., marriage cuntorne. p. 193 purrim 
and p. $71. etc.). But to appreciate tho full value 
of maps and of cartographic anaiyoM. parallel demo* 
graphic cliaria are aeodM; that lo. dotoiU of population 
ana of reiatiuna between commune aod eonuouno, by 
kisship, setileMient, intorcoiime of varioua kinds, oto. 
1 era not aware that a survey of thia kind excels for tho 
Dauphini. In tho present work a rough idea of fnx^uency 
OA^ la given in particular cases. 

The enb Utia of tho book eiuat bo rather looeoly 
undanctood. The metltod followed la not in tbe strict 
aenaa peyobologiceJ. for in psychology applied to folklore 
the mdividual and the aberratino fromatondard iraditioo 
are as important as the typo case. Hence tho reatrainod. 
brief remarks, by which the data an linked up with 
oomparative folk>lore, lack convictioa. That Is to aay. 
the theorstiical aide of the work la abstract, not ozperi* 
mantel. Tbe aim ol llwee local studies ie to oootrol 
tbe ganarel theory of passage rites, to lllustreto it within 
limits of time aad piece. The facto have bean groupad 
with this sebeme in view. Hero and there a contrast 


Is made botwoea f)ie epplkatlon uf enlmiatio inter* 
proutions. ate., and that of tho baaiu iwcial end social, 
religiuue theory. 'Xha latter is genoretiy far more 
attractive, but It is Mcojnpaniod by uo apodal study uf 
peyehoiogiaaJ behaviour Within tho srhora ot thie local 
tnulitinn. soldcm by any attempt to aiuover tho actual 
ubjective reality, that ie. the concept that exiito or 
tlw idm that inutivatoe in tlw porformaoco of 
ouatomury practice a <liffleuU mattor to <letormino, 
when it ia reuisod tlwt the paaeant isaa apt to roconatruct 
his attitude to suit hla behaviour as nmuh as hii baliavieur 
to euit hin Itlcaa nr aeudx. 

Thus on p. ISd a magical px^rpoeo i» rejectoil In thii 
amuignmcnt of tha rtiamnge pn»reaeion [i.s.. magic 
cirrla, oto.). in favour of a sovivkrgical symbol (furniaticm 
of a now eoeial unit). It must always be left to the 
regiunal specieliet to dnrido purpoao for a particular oaiw 
at a panlu\dar moment; but the eoclulogical explanation 
ennnet be arrivod at on general grounds. l£ven If 
magical ntiologirs bo (.vritaloered as nun*fundamental. 
ela^here the procnasion ia regulated by cuDventtoiaa of 
behaviour atn«mg tho nvunbom of existing gmupe. 
Tho evidmee for magic is negative for I^re, hmcover. 
and the point will be worth inv<atigalisg In oth<*r 
localitiea. Again, on p. Van Oennop shows that 
dt. John’s fires were at oo time ^lacorl by a cuMoiit 
of hnniing faggots outside individuala' Iiouses: ia 
parenthoeie ho aoda: *' car co scrait tranaformer un rito 
“ oolloctif on un rito individual.' ’ This general argument 
must be cballongcd, ninee die froquenoy of such trana* 
formatiorv in the growth of cuetom is typical of d^ 
accumulation of private mag)L>al scu from carsmoslal 
of all kinds; while IniMation and burial roremuuire. and 
(sasta such aa tha Jowish Feast of Teberaaclea, for 
inetsmeo, show a tendency ia gonoral to beoome lose and 
1 m colloctlviet. and more and more private or domeetic, 

The book is easily the moet important corvtrvbutmn to 
folk.lore of recent yaanr; oot so much bocauw of the 
nature of the material as on ecoouat of a scientific 
thorougbnees that once again eeta a high standard iu 
a stu(^ tiiat ie ee ottoa accused of dilettaato autl* 
quarianiazD. As waa to be expected, tho distinguiahed 
autitor hjiii made evea tbe driest recapitulations readable 
and provocative. There is given ae Doarly ae possiblo 
a compiato picture of local lifo and custom, and it is 
particularly latoreeting to not# tbo place of tradition 
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iiQd*t mod«Rdsiu£ influmcf*. in jiodi» cm« a vbii to tha are* oodar 0 Qaiid«ra 6 iofi. 

aik^ioDt cuatom appcan )b a vary e>naBculato<l fonDi Tho racont work of H. C. Cooka^ on the phyeiograpby 
iu othen tliaro bava been poet'war rovivah Itum tlie of N.B, Canada exempliAea the order of reaoH that 
paet, wliile tha aee of acrieuJtiiral maohinery. for inataacu, might be expaoUd from inteoaiva work by an expedition 
inny only elightly have RXKljfWI ooremoniee such as fn an area auoh m ia tteaeribed in theae ReporCs. 
thoee of (he iMt ehaaf. or the «<om goat. Parhapa the It ia to be hoped (hat tha proapeot of auoh work 
mc«( inteiaatiAg material la that of the ritual and being oomreenoed aoen is not ramoM, but wbatevar 
Mgrieulturml yeaPi •lueh ^da mueh to the afiook exatnploe remiTta ara forthcoming oooaidarable aekoowladgnent 
in harvaat. aowing and vintaga caramoniaet and ahova will alwaye be due to IheM adiurabla rooonnaiaaaaeo 
that tha laat wom on the lubjavt 1^ not yet been aaid. foumeya of Mathiaaaen and Pnuobea. IAN COX. 
Tha treatment of ehjldhood and adoleecenoa and the 

<l[aeiiflion of age group* nleo eontaio a»w matorial and fntaKsetual Cultu/’a of (h* Coppai* Eskimos, 
arvuod orfticism. Tho ai<le of popular literatore u< nitt ^ Xnwd itamwaMn. Pp. nunarotur 

singiiUrly arid, Tha folk-tata is interaatingi pnrhapa. /I J idoMa. Pipers ^ iH* Pifih TAufa KxpetUii^, 
<»n eoMunt of the isfluenca of wriiean lit«rature« ete. I921-S4. Kof. IX. CopenAopan. lOAj. Xf. 12. 

There are aome ueeful epecimona of dialect, biie aaveral This Heporb is ao full of hitherto unmeorded faeta 
of the eKamplM are recorded in tha literary language anti eormpondirgl/ devoid of theory that iU reviawar 
iir in reaume. The folk.aung i* very near vanishing baeorrtae the meat mteraated roadar. Kor do I auppow' 
Ijoiat. P. 1C that ila full value will become appaxont until a oom. 

parativa aeeount of all the Eastern I£«kimo eulturaa is 
N. AMERICA. oompilail. 

Cortrlbutlens ce the Caoiraphy of Eaffin land I( oonoonu itaaJf vary largely with tha IffrkngmaA- 
^ ^ end Meivilla Peninsula, and Contributions iermvtf (Musk.Ox) mup of (be Copper Rakirao, whloU 
/I / tu the Phyiioirephy of Southampeort Island. Dr. Rasmueten studied on the iaiaiwt of MalehsierAk 
Py Th«fM Modiuwssn. RtpoH of th* PifA (south of Kent PeiUnsula). The Musk-Ox poc^o 
TM» AsMitfen. 1921-24. Vef. /. ifo. 2. pp. 102, Inhabit an area further to the west than any otiW 
(1x4 Vol.I. No. 9. pp. 99. CeyanAogm. 1999 and IMl. tutern I&tkima group; hence their language, whieh ie 
These Reports give tha geographiosl raauJta of tha fundamantaliy tha aamo as that apekon right across the 
Fifth Thnla Bxp^ttton'i work in Malvtila Paninaula ialsmla eastward as far sa Qraenland, differs eseenUally 
and N.W. RafAfi Lead, and of Tliarks! Msthiaassn'a from (hat of the Wsatarn group*. Dr, Rtsmiuaan (omul 
eaforoed stay on SeulhampKen Island. Relevant datalla those people poaaaaaed of e high aUadanl of Eakirao 
are added fram pre^extatiniK publicatlona. eulturo. but, ha wrtUa. " nora ehamatariatio . . . than 

Tha following maps are meluded t KorCh BafUn land anything elaa is their temperament, tbair Indammablo 
and Kslville Peninsula (lat. 60* 90' to 74* 00 K., Ions. ** mind sod the peeuUsr manner in whloh tliis is reflected 
?2*0fl to 92*00 W.) OQ a seals of 1 1 1.0dO.OOO. whi^ “ in their songs and talas. Of all tboee I have met they 
inaludes many rvewly^aeerded Ssklme plsee-namaa; an *' are the mo^ postieslly gifted and their eengs are not 
XsUmo roap of Ceokbun Land; a very general aeole. “ merely reatriated to apio acecunta of hunting advea- 
gieaJ map of K.W. Baffin land and MalvtDe PaniMuia tures and aabiavemanta of whioh they are proud; in 
OB a eesle of 1 s 3.000.000 ; and Southampton leland. ** addition, they have a genuine faeulty for mouldlsg 
1 1 1,600.000. on we eutliiva of Capt. Conws mim of ** aenUmant Into words, an art that ia rarely net with 
1910. w^th infemsiioa added from Mathlasaen's oeser* ** in theee regions. 

vathm earlier reoorda and local Rakhno knowledge. Thus the g^Mr part of the Report Is roads up of 

The Beporla oensist ehtafly of daMriptlons v (he songi anti folk-talaa. eet down with the original Eskimo 
topography of tha aoistal snas from P^ds Inlet to written phonetically, a literal translation and a summary 
Murray Maxwsll Bay (by way of tho north.waat of for saoh. '* As sizars and iaterprabem of the ol^ 
Baffin Land, wbiob Is known as Brodsur Paninaula), of aplrituab the Musk.Qx people were really outateading 
tha north and east coasta of KelvUla Peninsula, aud of " -^la poata perhaps tha meat gifted onu lasnired Ba* 
topcgrai^ of much of Southscapton Island. There ‘' klmoe I have ever f ellen in with. Their store of Isgeads, 
are good bioliographlaa. The phutc^apha. In common " on the other hand, was only small. ... 1 have invaded 
with meat ooUeottcne from such olimates. vary in im. ** every thing that was told me. even the very slender and 
portanoe and aucoesa. '* apparently ixMigniffeant fragmanta, for some day they 

Tbs main value of the Reports is ia the detail of " may be uaml variaata and as a comparative material. “ 
infomtation contained (here. While this is not intrin- The caro to include suoh detail Is an excellent oharao- 
sioally of very greet interest, it Is of tbs utmost import. terisUc of all the Thule Expedition Repons that the 
saee to fortncbmlng expeditions of express scientiflo reviewer has been fortunate enough to re^. 

B oee whose destinattons depend on geographical Dtbar ohapteia treat of the C^ci* ^ oec«j»iion and 
rs. For insunce. a detailed study of the foesiU- dislnfrultcn of popvieuion botwon Qu«en Mavd om and 
ferouB sedinmts of the ArcUo Islands promises very BaiAwret InUt, games, string flgures. a list of words of 
ooBSidereble advance cn cbe preaent knowledge of (ho Musk-Ox people, and a comparison of some Musk-Ox 
Peltsosoie rooks in the North Americen Continent; an words with those of the ifangsf 7 uormti 4 , the people 
expedition with such a purpose woold, in laying jta living around Minto Inlet. Vietorle Land, 
plana. pMfli greatly by studying tbsee Raporta. It Is unfortunate (hat. since a translator waa employed 

The Beporve chapter oo g^morphology (vol. I, no. 2 ) to render the work into EogUsb, several curon of the 
f^ls tar s'hcrt q£ being a study: 'bat the ebeervstiona Danish oompoaitore remain, and also that page* 80, 88 , 
made on tho joancya. where much had to be eaorifloed 99, end 91 amear completely hU«W - the index suggeet 
to the necesaltlee of existence, not the Isasi of which thM two of these should be oeoupud by sketch-mape. 
was speed, ro^t well serve a* a basis of plan* for a The photographs are exosedingly good, 
geomorpbological eati>»dition here. In this aejonoe. Dr. Rasmtiseea is to be ooiigratulated on this admirable 
while many indicetiooj oan be gleaned from unpro- acocuat of so InterMCing and pure a group of Eskimo 
feseional deecriptioni. no cert^ , conolu«ons can be people. IAN COX. 

* Trons. Boyol Society ^ Conodo, 8.1929-91. 
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The E»klmo i Th«lr Environment and Folkways. 

Du S. Weu»r. Jr~ yaU C^nivtrfiiu « 

1032. 214 

Thia ia A vary full ecooaot of the oeonomlo, ^ ^ 
nodal and Ufa of Cho ]:)«klroo coJIatod from tha 

many Add ctmiaa mada in varioua ports of thair (erri* 
tory. Tho groat bulk and tha aootcerad oharaotar of 
Eskimo UtaraiUfO have lai^ maJa moh a atiuly nocM. 
•mry, aod Dr. Wayor, aftar fyid work among tha Altakan 
Eawmo, has sat himMJf this dlffloult took, attltuda 
towania aoaiology dorlvaa largaly fVom tba wo^ of 
Kiimnar and KaJM, whioh has reedvad but littia notiea 
m this cooatrv, although it ontioipatad much of tha 
' funatlunali'at ^ point of view. A groat pari of the book 
ia devoted to a detailed oomparatTve survey of Eskimo 
religion, while material oultiire is largely neglaoted. 
This, although a logical oonso^uenee of iM guMral plan 
of the bopk, is unfortunate, more poriieularly ainue over 
100 pages and rnacy ueeful dlstsibutleo maps are devoted 
to an aoalyale of the habitat to which the material 
equipmnnt was eo ingeniously adapted. 

ur, Woyer has shown great skill in the manipulation 
of the enormous in#ss of data and deapite the wealtJi of 
raferonoo and quotetlon the text rental ns raadafale, ths 
salicot ohsracteristics and Interrelations are wall draught 
out and the indexing an<l refereneing are moet efftrlent. 
There arc ueaA;l nape of sottlement sites for ail arone 
Mva Oreanland. C. h. S. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tha Frasar Laecuraa, 1922*1 f72. Ey divert hend*. 

Ip Warnn Ji. Deueoa. Marmillnn f'o., ... 
1932. 10' X 6i'. «v 304 1*11. Pries 1£«. 2|j) 

The alevan laeturae in thia book hme nearly all boon 
previously published, either as tliay were deuvered, or 
ineorparatad into larger works, and tbo value lies In 
tha IwK as a whole os a record of the methods of ths 
lost eleven years. 

But beyond this, insr\y of them oxpoca olaarly and 
(lellnitely come queation that lias oaoxipled sttMtion 
in t)iu ptrioil. w. Perry, Dr. Maratt and Dr. Paul 
Rivet deal with the Diffusion of Culture, and the first 
osperially is a modal of doer exposition. Fralbasor 
Ualinowskc puts his view of the ^ace of Myth in Primi* 
tiva Psyoholegy In a nutahall, eir Arthor Evans sums 
up the affect of recant Minoan Cretan dlioovenas upon 
tlia view of the early rollgioa of Grooea, and itir Arl^tur 
Ksitli states the Aryan theory an It stanrli to.day. 
CoUaoUona of essays by various writara in one book 
have aortain diaadvantogea. but theca are outwoJghod 
in this case by the faoi that wo have in one volume 
the views upon ourrant questions of ao many athoolegiils 
of the flint rarJe. Tba book la also evidmua that a much 
bigkar liters^ standard ia creeping into sciantifle work. 
Mr, Warrso Dawson is to be congratulated upon liavtnB 
such good stuff to edit and for leaving oditaa it so welt, 
and tbs publishers upon tho appraranoa and cunvscLienco 
or ths v^uma. K. C. L. 


Tradkionas y Cantarae da Pinama. Ensayo Folk* 
16 fIco. Bp SarciAO Qcrop. BthsaaIa : ... 

d» Datine, 1U30. 101 X 8. n.o. /ID 

i>p. S0$. ^ 

These assays, more or Iraa p<mulnr in style, on tba 
traditional sM of Panama iaeJude soma valuable notes 
on tha poetry, music and musieal iDstrumests of the 
Cuna and Guaymi Indiarw, and n collection of tlte 
folk eongfl and the ballad dacesa of the native-born 
6 pajiiata*speakiiig iohabitants. 


Cuna poetry, with non'metrioal ‘ versos ‘ of varying 
length, sseurea rhytlun er at loast cadence by the 
periodical repetition of final piirnsoa, while it sulwtitutce 
for final rbyma a anrt of initial or moeJisn rhyme, by 
the repetition of an identjcsl opening phraao in aach 
verse. Mr, Caray'a detailed de^rlption of the 'mala 
‘ and female’ flutes and panpipee of Che Cuna—-lofo 
and homu or st4omz—Is pArtioularly woloomo. 

The study of folkloh) and eustom in Panama is not 
entiraly free (ram nationalist amoclatiuns; thorn is h 
tandsnoy to ulasa Tndian informanM sa ' amorioanisine ' 
or * penamenislng.' ‘ loyal' nr 'rebel and tliis ehoijid 
parhape ho bornn in mind in roa<iing Mr. Coray'a lively 
eritjeiam of the work of Daren Knrdanskiold and Ki«a 
Denamore. to say nothing of Mr. Marsii with hia ' white 
' IndicTw/ 

Tlia bouk ia very veil illuatratoil with photographs 
anil eulourad platra, which show n charming aurvlval, 
in the iTOok* eoatumc. of early ninoteeoth eootory 
fashions from iSurope, llAKllAKA AI'I'KEK. 


Tha faychology of Laughter : A Study in Social 
AdapCtclor>, Tin Dtslyh fuitlinfiAn. M.A. Xien> . j -• 
den; Ff'/urthiaii, 18 Adah* StrAtt. AdAfuki, /I/ 
1033. 227 M. 10s fid. net. 

First Ur. ‘Pjddlngton erltloisoa nearly all liia prode< 
aassom in this field, and dose it remarkably wail, Tiian, 
beginning ds neto, he trice to dotormlne the origin of 
laughter and, jmrtty by the help o( a eonaideration of ita 
niaev m ploy, he flnua that ’’ binloginatly iletermlnad 
* laughter oxtmeeeoe, maintains, and communieetea a 
'* nuKMl in which there is no need felt for tlio organism 
" to make any furtliar adjustment to Its anvlrnnmwnt 
'* beyond tlie ozte at the moment exist jag," Turning 
now to * tho ludlcruua' he uru that this always in* 
volvea a situation in whleli thora are two, or more, 
opposing social valusa nxcltod, but no very deep foalirtg, 
Apparently one of those valuta grows out of an existing 
aeclal order which is well founded, and perhaps eonvan* 
tloaali but the other arlees from aooial tandoneles that 
thraaten to break up this order. Laughter is a kind of 
way of componaatins for whatovar le sarioua in tba 
threat of social subversion, But if we have to l«ke ths 
threat aerioualy and to find soiria way of genuinely 
building together the oppoeing vsluae we very eflan 
weep. L^ughtior le lhas the rcaort ef tha social eon* 
lervativa, (uid it may baoeme hie weapon if he employs it 
la a deflaitaly ' eonactiva* sonea. In eU casoa it ie a 
meda of social adaptation. 

The theory is inteneting and to a Urge dogroa original. 
It is seated very clearly and coneisoly and as illuatratad 
by a conaidorablo amount of material drawn mainly 
from anthropological and ethnelegieai studlea. That it 
riiould seem over lembenoms and solemn when it 
deals with apecifle eases at least puts it at no partIcuUr 
disadvantage when it If compared with other thaonae, 
An appendix gives a meat exeellant and useful bia* 
torical summary of thsoriea relating to laughlor. begin* 
lUng with Plato smd ending with Dr. C. W. Kimmina. 

F. C, D. 

Tha Sacrat of Laughter. Sp ArtiUony Jlf. Ludeviri. 
(‘onM^U S Ce. £oridi*M. 1933. 134 pp. . < a 
ITiu ft*. 2 1 H 

Mr. Ludovici ia one of tiiom lattar.clay pomphlo. 
teem daeirma of ichabili taring human nubii i(y. lausking 
either the inoliaatten or the industry to tlilnk about the 

C rosaio but reel diahannoniee of modem elvlbutioo, 
» fulrainatee agamai potty foiblee iiiagniKed into sine 


against tbo Holy Qbost. 

This ia the baesground of his entertaining and 


vigorous 
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MBAj* on lAUjthter. VMtliuut beang fr acrioin omtribution 
xo tihe •eientife uruJentanding of biugliur, it hw a koriiol 
of oli^avd ingight. yroni PlnUi dnt'n to (0>day pltiioso- 
phorv have dogmotisod a>toui taughtor, vjthout ivaviking 
unsfumity, m Mr. Ltidov]oi> «ondao but ex^oDout 
currusary of thn viou-a of Itia prod occ oora alinwa, Ha 
hinurlf roaumjofa Uobbea’a acute tiuotj'. giving it an 
up*ta*HAto vaaUrK^t, arul bringing it into i^atloa with 
tba AriiohaTi inferiovity faaiing. Laughter ia an ex- 
preasion of * lauporior ariAptecion/ genuine when wa 


have a wnf>o of waU-boIng or of euperiority to otItN'a 
or feigned ob a ioaak w]ian wo mo fi.*euing interior. And 
the oxnggerAted importanoa wkirh Mr. Luclevirl ilog- 
maticaily boHetSM to he &tte(')in<l to laughter and humour 
(nob diatiogiuHLcd by bim) nowudayB, jodicatee the 
mferiority modem mwn focla hocauas of hia ilogonorac^, 
and in tlie fare of the compleirity of civilisation. Zt la, 
in fact, a cowardly aact^ fi'im tlio aeceeeJty for aarioua 
thcmgUt. Hia additional nnimadvomiona upon the 
ovoiulion of laughter noetl not dotaln lu. M. F, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 



Act of Truth. Africa. 

AJA dia-'^Mi'. I.'ftlringteii le no doubt ooneot in Sn,—I enrtow a phoiu of aomo epoare and n 

21 a euggMtIng (Max. 1S33, 179) tliat throughout 2^^ hoa found in tbe rave* attba daearted copper 

blio llaat thora are niunaroue methooa of minna at Hofra.an-NaJiAAbyproapooton m IflSS. 

afflrmation which have much in oommon with Acte 
of Truth. 

In Malaya, 1 have known more than eua eoeaalon . ^ 

vbero inamliere of tlia ftlldi coinmuidty weio engined m Ml A 

in litigation, jn a eua in wliicli St waa evulenb biiac one m 11 A 

aide or tlw other had oommitted perjory, deaplto tlie A ^ A 

•elamn affliinatien to tell the truth, the wliele tnitli and H 

nothing but Uie trutli, the plaintiff or defendant, aa the ^^A 

eaea inay have boon, to ohallenga the other te take an ^^A ^ 

oath iu tile Sikh temple before the prieat, whDa holding ^ 

In the pal m of Jiia hand a andl piece of burning camphor. >• 

On euah a cJkalleage being aooepted, end the oath taken, ^^B 

the cballeugor loaee lUa oeea and judgmant ia given ^ ^^B 

againet ^^B ^^B ^ ^^B 

Tlie ChbtMO In Kalayai era alnoet all from Southern ^^B 
China, and are moatly O^teeeaa and Hokkieni. With 

tiwm the ehallanga la to out off the head of a white ^B ^ ^B 

oock with appropriate earamoniee, but no priaat or ^ 

temple entem into the matter. Tlia bird, Uko the V ^ ■ 

eamohor cd tlm fllMia, has to be providad by the fl C M 

ehdiangar. Vuler the proviaiooa of tna Civil Ptowure A R A* 

Code toe oeurte may allcw eueh ohallengM to be gives A jfl I 

and aooeptod. A B A 

I have never auooaadad Irv aaoertaining the fl M f 

penalty ia aappoaad to be for a lalaa oath in tlio ordeal fl tt B 

by burning camphor, but 1 have bean aaurad that by tba B B I 

daoapitatian of a wldte cook, osdeflnnd but highly W B ^ 

uaplaaaant coneaqueneaa would ovortaba the perjurer m ^ 

la Malaya tliaaa challangaa are falling Into dianeo A 

owing to a change in public faaling. In the last eaae tliat fl 

I raooUeot ef a Sikh ohallenga the court elerk ratitmad A 

late oourt with the partial saying that the prlent had B ' 

refused to allow the oath to be taken. It la now many ^ 

yean tro ainoe I haaid of a white cook being daeapitate^. 

la the faat oaea I ramambar, Z was told afterwards by tlia «uAp 

magistrate that savaral leading Chinese bad sxpostulated '*7 

with him for allowuig it. 

1 think Mr. Codringtos is wrong in referring to tbo 
" Chineaa oath by tha brolm plate . . . 8o Mt me ' 

be broken.” I havaaevar met aayoae wlio had heard awaM axo nea kumd o* m exna viaa 

of neh an onth in CSiina. Oaths are cot mmtionad in Konte.ix-XAVAS {eubasr) bv B»oe»0!Mhe, 10S3. 

flir Oaerga Steunton'a traoslatlon (ISOt) of the C'hinsis ixaoIm ^ _ > 

?«af CJede, nor in the Franoh translation, published by ' 

tba Jesuit coUega at Sicowai, near Shaoghai, in the types are unknown to tbe present Bantu natives 

VerUUt Swieteoiowse. Ko oatte are ^ministered in is the district. A. B. ROBINSON. 


W. a ftoth. Catalogue of Publications {^. Max, 1933. 

72 I Add Ac Introductory Study of tbe Arte. Crafts, 
and Cuatoma of the Quiana Tndiaca. in Thtriy. 
eipM Annual Report 9 / Ae Bureau e/ Amsrteon 
Sifmelogt/. 1916-17. WasbiagtOD. 1994.^£d. Masr]. 







ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Tbzs Tnstituto was sstAblishad in 1971 the amalgamation of the older Anthropological 
Society and Ethnological Sodety. It has for its object the promotion of the Sdence of 

Uanluod_Anthropology—by the aooumulation of observations bearing on man’s past 

history and present state in all parts of the globe. It investigates, in a rigorously exact 
manner, everything that can throw light upon the laws of man’s nature : his origin, history, 
and capabilities of progressive development and civilization. It studies him structurally 
and jsyohologioally, under tbs several types in which he is found in various regions; and 
comparatively, in ralation to the rest of the animal kingdom. Ihe ultimate object of the 
loscitute, therefore, is to build up a Science of Man on a basis of well*ascertained fact, and 
'togioally deduced inference. As means to this end, the Council of the Institute has adopted 
a plan of operations, the prindpai heads of which are as follows 

1. MeetingH for the reading of papers and for discussion of anthropological questions. 

S. The issue of a Journal containing Beports of the Brooeedings at the Meetings, 
with other matters of anthropological interest. « 

5. The appointment of Local Correspondents in all parts of the world to collect 

infonnation, and to aid the Institute in its operations. 

4. The maintenance of a libivy, which contains sots of all the prindpal Anthcopo- 
logical Jouznde* published in the United Kingdom or elsewhere, besidse a 
large and valuable coUooUon of books of reference, travels and researohes, 
an extensive collection of photographs and lantern slides, and much unpublished 
material for tbe use of students of Anthropology. Fellows residing in the 
country, as well u in London, can borrow books ftom the Ubrary. 

6, The appointment of Committees to conduct spedal investigadons, aa occasion 

often, in the various branchee of Andixopology. 

6. Co*operatLon with the British Association for the Advanoement of Science, and 
with foreign screnrillc sodetice in anthropological inveetigations; cooperation 
with individuals and institutions in aid of explorations and in the establishment 
of local centree of anthropological study; and, generally, the stimulation of 
individual and local efforts to further the objeote of the Institute. 

The annud subscriptaon Is Two Guineas, which Is due on election (unleea such election 
iakee place In the month of November or December) and on the 1st of January In each 
succeeding year. A Member may at any time compound his future subscriptiona by the 
payment of £S1 10s. There is an entrance fee of £1 U. 


Persons who wish to become Fellows of the Institute are requested to 
communicate with the Secretary, 52, Upper Bedford Place, W.C1. 
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